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PREFACE 


IMPRISONMENT in Turkey was the most unpleasant experi- 
ence I had had, but, in retrospect, it has gradually become less 
unpleasant and proportionately more interesting. Since I 
began medical practice in Australia, I have resorted to writ- 
ing about it from the point of view of a medical officer, to 
forget, awhile, the anxieties associated with attending the 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


By a misfortune of war I became a prisoner of the Turks, 
or, as they euphemistically termed it, their honoured guest, 
about twenty-five miles east of the Suez Canal, on the “land- 
bridge” between Asia and Africa, and, after passing through 
-alestine, Syria and Cilicia, was interned in Asia Minor, the 
“land-bridge” between Asia and Europe. 

Although the campaign was a minor one in the desperate 
struggle that was convulsing the world, yet the land over 
which I was led a captive has been the battleground of 
nations since, at least, the dawn of history. It has witnessed 
hungry desert nomads invading the agricultural “fringe- 
lands” when pasture on the oases failed through drought or 
the pressure of an increasing population. It has been the 
victim of ambitious individuals who let loose the passions of 
nations, also of men who sacrificed their lives far from 
their native land for an ideal. 

In this meeting ground of three continents, the Semites, 
who included the Aramaeans (Syrians, etc.), Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Arabs, Phoenicians, Hebrews, Moabites, etc., have 
produced the most permanent effect on history, having 
evolved three religions, Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

The Hyksos, who were evidently a mixture of Syrians, 
Bedouins and Aryans, set in motion as a result of the Aryan 
invasion of Media from the region of the Oxus, invaded 
Egypt along this route about 1800 8.c. and reigned at Avaris 
(probably Pelusium). They used horses and chariots and 
were armed with scimitars. The Egyptians had never before 
seen a horse. 
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The Hyksos were expelled from Egypt about 1580 B.c., 
an event which Josephus, the Jewish historian, regarded as the 
basis of the biblical story of the Exodus. Egypt, under 
the eighteenth dynasty, became a military state and invaded 
Asia, winning suzerainty as far as Carchemish on the 
Euphrates. 

Early in the thirteenth century p.c. the Egyptians waged 
an indecisive warfare against the Hittites of Asia Minor, in 
the valley of the river Orontes in Syria. The Hittites prob- 
ably fought with iron weapons which had recently been intro- 
duced and which gave them an advantage over the Egyptians, 
who still used the inferior bronze weapons. Eventually the 
Egyptians and Hittites formed a treaty of permanent peace 
and alliance owing to the growing power of Assyria. 

As a result of the invasion of Asia Minor by the Phrygians 
who crushed the Hittites, “Peoples of the Sea,” including the 
Philistines, were displaced from the Aegean Isles and the 
southern coast of Asia Minor and invaded Cilicia and Syria 
about 1194 B.c. They were defeated by the Egyptians in the 
Serbonian marshes and settled in the Shephelah. 

During the period 1100-1000 B.c., invading hordes of 
Aramaeans established small states in Syria; Aleppo and 
Damascus became Aramaean centres. The Hebrews from 
the south-east desert then settled as a nation in Palestine, 
being united by a uniform worship. In the vicinity of 1000 
B.c., under Kings Saul, David and Solomon, their sway ex- 
tended from the “river of Egypt” to the Euphrates. But 
dissension then occurred between the northern and southern 
tribes, the former having intermarried with Aramaeans and 
forsaken the worship of Jehovah for that of local gods. The 
Aramaean (Syrian) vassals then seceded and urban life 
developed in Syria. 

In the ninth century B.c., Assyria became the predominant 
power, reducing Cilicia, Syria, Palestine and eventually, in 
671 B.c., Egypt. The Assyrians were expelled from Egypt 
in 651 B.c. According to Herodotus, the Scythians domin- 
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ated Western Asia for twenty-eight years in the latter half 
of the seventh century B.c. 

The Assyrians were crushed in 612 B.c. by the Babylonians 
and Medes, assisted by the Scythians. The Egyptians went 
to the support of the Assyrians in 610 B.c., but after defeat- 
ing Josiah of Judah, who supported the Babylonians, at 
Megiddo, were overcome by Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon 
near Carchemish in 605 3.c. Nebuchadrezzar captured 
Jerusalem and launched an expedition against Egypt, but it 
is uncertain how far he penetrated. 

In 539 3.c., the Persians, after having vanquished Asia 
Minor, captured Babylon, and, in 525 B.c., conquered Egypt. 

In 334 B.c., Alexander the Great of Macedon defeated the 
Persians in Cilicia and advancing obtained control of Egypt. 
In 331 B.c. he crushed the Persians and ascended the Persian 
throne. After his death Seleucus of Babylonia, a Mace- 
donian, became lord over most of western Asia and Ptolemy 
of Egypt, another Macedonian, reigned over Egypt, southern 
Syria and the south coast of Asia Minor. 

The Seleucids introduced the philosophic spirit of Greece, 
which, reacting with the religious instinct of Asia, paved the 
way for Christianity. 

The Seleucids were defeated by the Romans at Magnesia 
near Mount Sipylus in 190 B.c. and were ordered out of 
Egypt by the Romans in 171 8.c. Egypt voluntarily became a 
Roman protectorate. The peace and security of the Roman 
Empire allowed Christianity to take root and spread. 

In a.D. 395 the Roman Empire became divided, the west- 
ern part being governed from Rome and the eastern from 
Constantinople. 

Europe first became aware of the existence of the Turks 
in A.D. 545, during the reign at Constantinople of the Em- 
peror Justinian. As the most despised slaves of the nation 
of the Geougen, who held sway in the centre of Asia on the 
slopes of the Altai mountains, they had forged weapons for 
their masters until a slave with vision pointed out that free- 
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dom and conquest would be the reward of learning to use the 
arms they fashioned. He earned a sceptre for his advice. 
They almost annihilated the nation of the Geougen and estab- 
lished an empire in Tartary. 

They lived a wandering life in tents, subsisting on the 
rewards of war and the chase. ‘Their unwritten laws were 
rigorous and impartial: theft was punished by a tenfold resti- 
tution: adultery, treason and murder with death: and no 
chastisement could be inflicted too severe for the rare and 
inexpiable guilt of cowardice” (Gibbon). 

They sent their first embassy to Constantinople in a.p. 569 
to seek an all 


iance, which was formed, against the Persians, 
who had intercepted caravans from Bukkara and Samarkand 
and burned their cargoes of silk. 


But the Turks became enervated with luxury and their 
power was limited to 200 years. 

The Persians captured Syria in a.D. 611 and Egypt in a.p. 
616, They even threatened Constantinople but were defeated 
by the Eastern Roman Emperor Heraclius, who had formed 
an alliance with the Turks; thereupon they relinquished their 
conquests. 

Mohammed, who was born at Mecca in a.p. 569, assumed 
the title of prophet when forty years of age, and proclaimed 
the religion of the Koran, the faith of Islam, that there is 
only one God and that Mohammed is the apostle of God. He 
interdicted images and taught the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination. The Christians of the seventh century seemed 
to worship relics and images; the doctrine of the trinity ap- 
peared to be polytheism. 

The Hegira or flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina 
on 16 July a.v. 622 marked the beginning of the Moham- 
medan era. On attaining the throne at Medina, he announced 
a revelation that, as persuasion had been tried in vain, he 
must now propagate his religion by the sword to destroy the 
monuments of idolatry. 


Mohammed died in a.p. 632. His successors captured 
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Damascus in 634, Jerusalem in 637 and the castle of Aleppo 
in 638. Egypt was invaded in 638, Pelusium being taken 
after a siege of thirty days and Alexandria after a siege of 
fourteen months. Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, was reduced 
and Asia Minor invaded. 

In 660, on the death of Ali, Mohammed’s nephew and son- 
in-law, and the husband of his beloved daughter Fatima, 
Moawiyah of the family of Ommiyah, which had persecuted 
Mohammed during his struggle for recognition, usurped the 
office of caliph, made it hereditary and moved the throne 
from Medina to Damascus. 

In 749 schism culminated in Islam. The Abbassides, ad- 
herents of the house of Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed, irre- 
trievably defeated the Ommiades, adherents of the house of 
Ommiyah and moved the throne from Damascus to Baghdad. 

The Arabian conquetors, when spread over the east, lost 
the martial virtues of the desert and employed mercenaries. 
Young stalwart Turks, who had been taken in war or pur- 
chased in trade, were educated as warriors and Moham- 
medans. Caliph Motassem made them his guards, but they 
quarrelled with the populace and murdered him. In four 
years they murdered three caliphs, but eventually were dis- 
tributed in foreign warfare. 

Syria and Egypt were twice dismembered by Turkish 
slaves (868-905 and 934-968). 

The Fatimites or adherents of the House of Ali, defeated 
the Abbassides in 969 and gained control of Palestine and 
Syria, retaining it until 1076. 

In the tenth century, there were fragments of the Turkish 
Empire of the sixth century, each an independent people, 
scattered from China to the Danube. Mahmud the Gazne- 
vide, whose father had been a slave to a minister of state but 
had attained command of the province of Gazna, reigned in 
eastern Persia from 997 to 1028; he was the first ruler to 
be called Sultan. Turkman shepherds whom he had engaged 
as mercenaries gave him trouble near the end of his reign, 
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but he rendered them helpless by removing the worst tribes 
into the heart of Khurasan. 

However in 1038 an army of Turkman shepherds defeated 
his son Massoud and founded the dynasty of the shepherd 
kings in Persia, electing as their Sultan, Togrul Beg, the son 
of Michael, the son of Seljuk. They embraced the Moham- 
medan faith. 

Togrul captured Irak and Media and sent a representative 
to demand tribute and obedience from the Emperor of Con- 
inople. He was succeeded in 1063 by his nephew Alp 
Arslan, who conquered Armenia and Georgia and defeated 
Romanus Diogenes, the Emperor of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. Alp Arslan’s son, Malek Shah (1072-1092), was 
recognized as the greatest prince of the age. 

A family quarrel which threatened to develop at this period 
was diverted into action against the common enemy, and led 
to further conquests. Cutulmush, a grandson of Seljuk, had 
fallen in battle against Alp Arslan. For revenge, his five 
sons took up arms against Malek Shah, but the Caliph inter- 
vened and persuaded them to unite in a holy war against 
the Greeks in Asia Minor. The oldest son, Suleyman (1074- 
1084), accepted the royal standard. With his four brothers, 
he pitched camp near Kutahya in Phrygia and with his flying 
cavalry established the new Seljukian kingdom of the 
Romans or Roum, which was confirmed by a treaty of peace 
with the Emperor Alexius, choosing Nice, the metropolis of 
3ithynia as his capital. The Greek Christians were allowed 
the practice of their religion “on the hard conditions of 
tribute and servitude,” but their churches were profaned and 
their clergy insulted. 

Atsiz, the Carizmian, a lieutenant of Malek Shah, invaded 
Syria in 1076, reduced Damascus and advanced to the Nile, 
but the Fatimite negro guard and the inhabitants of Cairo 
drove him from the confines of Egypt. 

However, Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, attacked 
with a stronger army and subdued Syria and Palestine. The 
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House of Seljuk reigned over Jerusalem for about twenty 
years, but the hereditary command of the Holy City and ter- 
ritory was transferred to the Emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe 
of Turkmans. The oriental Christians and Latin pilgrims 
suffered greater hardships. Brigandry increased. 

On the death of Malek Shah in 1092, the control of Syria 
became divided, one branch of the Seljuks being established 
at Damascus, another at Aleppo. 

The Caliph of Egypt took steps to recover his lost posses- 
sions. His Sultan Aphdal expelled the House of Ortok from 
Jerusalem and restored the authority of the Fatimites in 
Palestine. 

Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem received such harsh treat- 
ment that Peter the Hermit roused European princes of the 
second order to organize the first crusade against the Moham- 
medans or Saracens. They captured Nice in Asia Minor, 
the Seljukian capital, on 20 June 1097, passed through Asia 
Minor, overran Cilicia, took Antioch after a siege of seven 
months, marched through Syria and Palestine and besieged 
Jerusalem, taking it on 15 July 1099. They defeated the 
Egyptians at Askelon on 12 August 1099. Only Homs, 
Hama, Damascus and Aleppo were held by the Moham- 
medans. 

Having lost Nice, the Seljukian Sultan of Roum made 
Iconium his capital. 

The Seljukian Sultans at Baghdad had followed the com- 
mon round of Asiatic dynasties, that of “valour, greatness, 
discord, degeneracy and decay” (Gibbon). But the Sultan’s 
Turkish slaves, the Atabeks, took up the defence of Islam. 
Zenghi (1127-1145), the sovereign Aleppo, defeated the 
Franks at Antioch; his son, Noureddin (1145-1174), occu- 
vied Damascus and waged a long successful war against the 
christians of Syria. 

The German Emperor Conrad III and Louis VII of 
France undertook the second crusade in 1147, but lacked 
mity, Conrad hastened in advance into Asia Minor, was 
B 
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defeated and reached Palestine with his hereditary troops in 
Greek vessels. Louis followed into Asia Minor to a similar 
fate. They joined in the fruitless siege of Damascus 

pt, in which 


In 1163, as the result of a faction fight in E 


ilternately 


ireddin and Amaury, King of Jert 


the Emir Shiracouh, Noureddin’s repre 


asked to intervene, 


and the Caliph of Baghdad was recognized the true Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Shiracouh w 
nephew Saladin, a Kurd, who became 
Sultan (1171-1193). Saladin captu 
October 1187 

In the th 
veror Frederic Barbar 


% R e | 
sentative, was appointed a Vizier. The Fatimites then fell ] 


succeeded by his 
ind Vizier and then 
Jerusalem on 16 | 


9, the German 
nd route but King 


p Augustus of France and King Richard the First of 


rd crusade, undertaken in 


ossa took the 


En 
Ph 
England chose the sea route. Barbarossa captured Iconium 
(Konya) but, advancing, was drowned in a petty torrent in 
Cilicia 

The Kings of France and England inve 
tured it in two years. Richard of Engl 


Jerusalem, but, owing to lack of his com- 


panions, desisted when within a day’s march of 

The accomplished little, but the dis- 
turbed conditions, the aid of warlike pilgrims the Mogul 
invasion delayed the expulsion of the Franks from the Holy 
Land. 

In 1228 Frederic the Second, the grandson of Barbarossa, 
assumed the cross. He 
cluded an advantage: 


remaining crus: 


Jerusalem in triumph and con- 
1 sace. Edward the t of England 
assumed the cross in the lifetime of his fa Henry. He 


delivered Acre from a siege, marched to 


Nazareth and pro- 
cured a ten year’s truce. But, finally, Acre was captured by 
the 


Saracens in 1291 after a siege of thirty-three days. 
The Egyptians triumphed through the prowess of the 
bodyguard of Turkish Mamalukes, natives of lartary, who 
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usurped the supreme power in 1250, on the death of the last 
Sultan of Saladin’s line. 

Zingis the Mogul (1206-1227) united numerous pastoral 
tribes and defeated Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme and his 
son Gelaleddin. The death of the latter dissolved his army 
which included many Turkman hordes. The more powerful 
of these invaded Syria in 1243, captured Aleppo, Homs and 
Damascus, pillaged Jerusalem and violated the Holy 
Sepulchre. The more humble enlisted in the service of 
Aladin, Sultan of Iconium, their chief Orthogrul establishing 
a camp of four hundred families or tents at Surgut on the 
banks of the Sangar. 

The four Mogul successors of Zingis subdued almost all 
Asia and a large part of Europe. Holagou, his grandson, 
pillaged Aleppo and Damascus about 1260 and threatened to 
join the Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem. From 
Egypt, the Moguls were driven back by the Mamalukes, who 
chased them out of Syria to the eastward of the Euphrates 
(1242-1272) ; but they overran Armenia and Anatolia and 
terminated the Seljukian dynasty. 

When the Mogul Empire declined at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, the Emirs who had occupied the cities or 
mountains of Anatolia disputed for the fragments of the Sel- 
jukian monarchy. But Othman, the son of Orthogrul, de- 
clared a gazi or holy war against the Christians. In 1299, 
he invaded Nicomedia with “loose squadrons of 


Turkman 
cavalry who served without pay and fought without dis- 
cipline,” and continued aggressive throughout his reign. He 
fortified the towns and castles he occupied. His son Orchan 
(1320-1360), who subdued Bithynia, established a regular 
body of infantry and adopted the practice of educating young 
captives as soldiers and Mohammedans. 

s son, Amurath I (1300-1389), subdued Romania 
or Thrace. He kept a fifth part of the captives and spoils 
as allowed by Mohammedan law. The captives were educated 
in religion and arms and were called Janissaries (new sol- 
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10 
diers ) were superior in war to European soldiers 
because that time, none of the princes of Christendom 


cise 


regular body of infantry in constant e& 
ame Ottomans who 
ry honours. The 


Their children automatically be 


arred from all civil and mi 
, rulers believed that a government by the sword 
ved in each generation with new soldiers from 


must 

the y and warlike nations of Europe and not from | 

effeminate Asia. Hence the Turks are a composite race 
Amurath’ Bajazet (1389-1403), reduced northern 

Anatolia, defeating the other Emirs. After capturing 


Iconium, he established the Ottoman Dynasty, accepting the 
tan from the Caliph who served in Egypt under 


patent of St 
the Mamalu 

In 1402 he was defeated on the plains at Angora (Ankara) 
by Timour or Tamerlane, who, after ascending the throne of 
kand and waging wars of conquest in Persia, Tartary, 
India and Western Asia, took the citadel of Aleppo in 1400, 
captured Damascus in 1401 and then invaded Asia Minor. 


It was related that, at Timour’s feast of victory, Bajazet’s 


wives served with slaves and that, to avoid a similar indig- 
nity, most of Bajazet’s successors abstained from legitimate 
nuptials 

After Timour’s departure, Anatolia was overrun by shep- 
herds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin. Bajazet’s 
five sons engaged in civil strife but Mohammad obtained the 
ascendancy and restored the Ottoman monarchy on a firmer 
basis. His son Amurath (1421-1451) led the Janissaries to 
new conquests in Europe and Asia. 

Gunpowder was introduced about this time; the secret was 


disclosed to the Turks who employed a Christian engineer to 
j g 


In spite of his military prowess, Amurath was a mystic 
and joined the Dervishes. His son, Mohammad II, was a 


devout Mussulman, but had execrable passions; he slew on 
the slightest provocation and “the noblest of the captive youth 
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were often dishonoured by his unnatural lust” (Gibbon). He 
established his fame by the capture of Constantinople on 29 
May 1453. He also conquered the independent states of 
Asia Minor and won territory in Europe. 

Mohammad’s son Bayazid made no great conquests. Dur- 
ing his reign war ensued between Turkey and Egypt and the 
Egyptians won an important victory in 1488, but peace ensued 
in 1491. Bayazid’s son, Selim I (the Grim), annexed Syria 
and Egypt, overthrowing the Mamalukes at Aleppo in 1516 
and at Reydaniya near Cairo in 1517. He ousted the last 
Abbassid Caliph and assumed the title of Caliph himself. 
Arabia submitted, the Sherif of Mecca sending him the keys 
of the Kaaba which designated him the Protector of the Holy 
Places. Thus he became the imam or supreme ruler of 
Islam. 

Under Selim’s son, Suleyman the Magnificent ( 1520- 
1566) who extended his dominion in Asia and Europe, the 
Ottoman Empire reached the zenith of its power. 

After the death of the Turkish Grand Vizier Mohammad 
Sokolli in 1579, Turkish power declined except for a tem- 
poral revival for forty years from 1656, while members of 
the Kuprili family were Grand Viziers, 

Early in the eighteenth century Russia and Austria began 
to wage a systematic war on the Ottoman Empire. Russia 
emerged towards the end of that century as the recognized 
religious protectress of the Ottoman Christians, 

Napoleon invaded Egypt in 1798 and Palestine in 1799. 
After capturing El Arish and Jaffa, he beseiged Acre, but 
was forced to raise the siege after nine weeks and to return 
to Egypt with the spell of his invincibility broken, largely 
Owing to the support given to the besieged by a British squad- 
ron under Sir Sydney Smith. 


As a result of that invasion, an alliance was formed be- 
tween Britain and Turkey and there developed the tradi- 
tional British policy of reforming and strengthening the 
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occurred in 1858 at Jedda and in 1860 in Syria and the 
Lebanon and provoked western intervention. 

In 1867 Egypt bought its formal release from Turkey and 
Ismail, the son of Ibrahim, took the hereditary title of 
Khedive. 

In 1869 the Suez Canal, constructed by Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, was opened; in 1875 the British Government bought 
the Khedive’s shares. 


In 1876 Britain and France assumed dual control of 
Egypt's finances, which had become hopelessly involved. In 
1882 British troops defeated the Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir 
anda B ypt began. 

In 1876 the Turks suppressed a Bulgar rising with such 
brutalities that Great Britain terminated its traditional policy 
of supporting Turkey. 

In the same year, Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid checkmated pro- 
posals for a Balkan settlement submitted by the Great 
Powers, by issuing a decree creating a Turkish Parliament 
of two chambers and proclaiming the equality of all Ottoman 
subjects. In order to impose the reform proposals, which 
were not im] 


ish military occupation of 


lemented by the Sultan, Russia declared war 
in 1877 and occupied Adrianople in 1878. 
Thereupon a British fleet appeared off San Stefano and 
countered Russian designs on Constantinople. By the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878, the Ottoman Empire lost several Euro- 
pean provinces and Abd-ul-Hamid agreed to internal reforms 
in pledge of which Cyprus was ceded to Britain. But he 
abandoned the reforms and played off one Great Power and 
one Balkan people against another. However, not daring to 
organize a fleet lest it lead to revolt, he lost territory in 
Africa. j 
Turks and Kurds massacred Armenians at Sasun in 1894, 
throughout Asia Minor in 1895 and at Constantinople in 
1896. Great Britain and France protested, but Germany, 
anxious to obtain concessions in Asia Minor, supported the 
Sultan. British policy then favoured partition of the Otto- 


against Turk 
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but German policy aimed at maintaining and 

The Germans promoted various enterprises 
hdad railwa 
politically and economically. German officers 


and their influence became pre- 


ted to manage the Turkish army and German 


diplomacy and despotism were fatal to 


1ough, since 1876, Turkish reformers had 
n 1906 the “Committee of Union and Pro- 


lished in Salonica and in July 1908 sec- 
ly organized a military revolt in Mace- 


revolution occurred in Constantinople, 


neral election was he 


d and 
t succeed as the westernization of the 


the development of nationalism 


Committee came into conflict with the Federali 


lvocated a Federal government with local autonomies 


a 


S 


1 federalism. 

1909 Abd-ul-Hamid attempted a revolutionary coup. 
favoured him, Germany favoured the Committee. 
> defeated: Abd-ul-Hamid 
brother Mohammad Reshad was pro- 
Germany regained her influence. 

zed Tripoli and Benghazi in North Africa 


1ents we 


> reactionary 


irkey 
1 the same y 


r the Young Turks lost control of the army 
were succeeded by a ministry of Old Turks who fay- 
oured pacification, which the Young Turks opposed by every 
provocation. 


The Turks were then def 


ated by Greece, Bulgaria, Servia 
and Montenegro, supported by Russia, whereupon in 1913, 
th Young Turks effected a coup d’état and a triumvirate of 
Enver, Talaat and Djemal seized power. But their military 
otfensives were also unsuccessful and they were forced to 
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invite the mediation of the Powers. A quarrel by the victors 
over the spoils compelled Bulgaria to restore Thrace and 
Adrianople to Turkey. 

The victory of the Young Turks in 1913 implied a victory 
of German over British influence. Before the end of that 
year, a German military mission was in executive control of 
the Turkish army and a British naval mission in no way 
counteracted its influence. Early in 1914 a military alliance 
was formed between Germany and the Committee Trium- 
virate, rendering a declaration by Turkey on the side of Ger- 
many inevitable in the Great War. Therefore when, early in 
August 1914, the German warships Gocben and Breslau 
evaded the British fleet, entered the Bosphorus and bom- 
barded Black Sea ports, the Committee had little difficulty 
in forcing its warlike policy on the Ottoman Cabinet and 
capital. 


The objective of Turkey in entering the war was Egypt. 
Making preparations in Syria for its invasion, the Turks for- 
mulated a claim to it on 2 October 1914, and declared war 
on 5 November 1914. 

The peasants, naturally placid and contented and still 
bowed down by the hardships imposed by the wars in the 
Balkans and Tripoli, were apathetic; but the Committee was 
so strong and well organized, and its penalties were so severe, 
that mobilization for the war was quick and thorough. 

In January 1915 Djemal led a Turkish army against the 
Suez Canal, where British troops were stationed, but his 
attack was repulsed. When a British and French force 
landed on Gallipoli in April 1915, the Turks were diverted 
from Egypt but they resumed their project of attacking it 
after the evacuation of Gallipoli in December 1915. A not- 
able feature of the invasion of Gallipoli was that the British 
force included Anzacs (Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps), from the Antipodes, who now celebrate the date of 
their landing on Gallipoli as the birthday of a nation. 
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The attack on Gallipoli infused enthusiasm for the war 
of the Turkish people. 
at length demonstrated that 


sh races in 


Command, aft 
rted to have sa 


atrol and hold 


id south 


Turkish days and ways 


CHAPTER I 


A CAPTIVE ON THE SOUTHERN LAND-BRIDGE 


Ir was April 1916. I was a very junior officer in a field 
ambulance, serving a brigade of yeomanry which had been 
posted to the desert from the Suez Canal in order to guard 
the railway recently constructed from the Canal to Duiedar, 
fourteen miles east, on the old caravan route, near the Medi- 
terranean coast. A section of the field ambulance had been 
sent in its wake, under the command of Captain H. and had 
pitched camp at Romani, twenty-three miles from the Canal. 
I was the only other medical officer in the section. 

Romani is a large oasis containing shallow springs of 
brackish water and hods of date palms surrounded by irre- 
gular sand-dunes, which continue southwards for six miles, 
but on the north and east terminate abruptly by a precipitous 
slope. A plain, on which scrub grows, extends from this 
escarpment to the Mediterranean. A pass through the sand- 
wall on its northern aspect, where the separated ends stood 
like a door ajar, gave easy access from the oasis to the plain. 
Viewed from the plain, the edge of the dunes looked like the 
wall of a huge fort. 

On the plain repose the ruins of Pelusium, the ancient key 
of Egypt on the east. Six miles eastwards from Romani, lies 
Katia which is well supplied with springs and is a veritable 
garden of date palms. It has been the strategic practice of 
armies marching from Asia against Egypt, to occupy Katia 
before striking the blow. Hereabout is the western end of 
the lagoon called Lake Bardawil, the ancient Serbonian bog, 
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which skirts the Mediterranean for many miles. It is men- 
tioned in Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book II: 


A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Demiata and Mount Casius old 
Where armies whole have sunk. 


Although to the casual European visitor, the locality was a 
barren waste with an oasis here and there to prevent it from 
being utterly desolate, to the student with a vision that en- 
compassed the distant past as well as the immediate present, 
s as rich in historical lore as the mines of Sinai in copper 


it w 


at the beginning of the bronze age. 

We we yrtherly of the three routes 
from Egypt to Palestine. It passed through El Arish, linking 
ated only a short distance from the coast, and had 
igypt 
‘tians, the Hyksos, the Assyrians, the Scythians, 
, ns, the Persians, Alexander the Great and his 
sssors, the Romans, the Arabs, the Atabeks, the Franks 


e camped on the most r 


oases S$ 


been used by most armies setting out from or attacking 


period of the Crusades, the Moguls, the Tur 
Napoleon Buonaparte. It had seen itions fulfille 
also hopes crushed; it had witnessed armies coming or going 


forth to conquer, but others returning humiliated by defeat. 
In ancient times it was a highway for the carriage of rich 
merchandise and also for the permeation of spiritual forces, 
which had profound effects on human progress. 
The most southerly route passed along mountainous { 
from Akaba to Suez and was used by the Children of Is 
after the Exodus. 


The central was the ancient caravan route from Shechem 
(the modern Nablus) and Jerusalem to Ismailia or Suez, by 
way of Bethlehem, Hebron and Beersheba. It was probably 
used by the Ishmaelites who took Joseph to Egypt and sold 
him to Potiphar, as recorded in the Book of Genesis; by the 
Queen of Sheba and her numerous retinue on their visit to 
King Solomon; and by Joseph, Mary and the child Christ 
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Jesus, fleeing to Egypt to escape from King Herod. It was 
also used by Djemal in 1915 for his fruitless attack on the 
Suez Canal. 

The Brigadier, his staff and a regiment of yeomanry were 
also camped at Romani, the marquee tents of Brigade head- 
quarters being pitched at the southern end of the oasis and 
the numerous tents of the regiment at its northern end near 
the exit. The tents of the ambulance section—a marquee 
tent for medical purposes and bell tents for the staff—were 
erected about fifty yards from headquarters, of which they 
looked like a modest appendage. Another regiment of yeo- 
manry was camped at Katia and the third at Hamisah, five 
miles south of Katia. 

In spite of the presence of camps and of troops of horse- 
men displaying military accoutrements, I found it difficult to 
imagine that we were in the proximity of an enemy and were 
likely to be attacked in such a barren and apparently serene 
place. The scene early in April 1916 presented rather the 
appearance of peace-time military manoeuvres. There was 
zn of an enemy and we seemed to be far removed from 
the arenas of the world’s futile strife. 

One evening, I was surprised to see the Brigadier and some 
of his staff playing inprovised golf on the sands at the end 
of the day’s work. Although the enthusiasm of golfers is 
proverbial, I scarcely expected to see the game played on 
loose sand. Having been accustomed to it only on Scotia's 
green fields, I imagined it to be foreign to the desert on 
which I would have expected only exhausting bunker practice 
possible. But their keenness was apparently able to surmount 
the natural obstacles and they seemed to enjoy the effort. 

The days were burning hot and it was the rule to rest in 
the afternoon ; but the setting sun displayed a glow of colours 
which were a joy to behold: in a perfectly clear blue sky 
with a background of grey desert, the complete spectrum 
adorned the western horizon. I had never seen sunsets which 
appealed so deeply to the imagination: light seemed to reveal 


no si 
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its secrets with clearer detail and purer hues than in the tem- 
pestuous world around. 

The only inhabitants I saw were a party of Bedouins who 
é palm groves soon after our arrival, ostensibly 


visited the d 
to fertilize the female palms artificially but in reality, it was 
ected, to spy on our camp, although they i 
They rem 1 only 

The Arabs seldom 


outskirts and did not appear inc 

f yurs and I did not see them ag 

palms from seed; to make sure of the sex, they take 
from female trees known to bear good fruit. 

as done by sus- 


ation intrigued me. It w 
» among the inflorescences of the female 
g to avoid the risks and losses of wind 


fertilization. It ha tised since early times, and was 
f ‘ depicted in the sculptures of Ashur-nasir-pal, the 
3.C., two figures being 


s been pra 


1onarch of the ninth century 
a palm with a male spathe. 


shown fructify 
In the records of the Sumerians and Babylonians, the date 


as the most important product of their 
th their staff of life. I was surprised to 
y of its uses. The fruit may be eaten 
Dates mixed with barley meal was an ancient 


palm was recogniz 
soil. It was in tr 
learn the gr 
fresh or ¢ 
food in B 


lon; cakes of dates pounded together, were used 
ans. From the fruit, a sweet juice (date 
) was expressed. By fermentation of this, wine and 
vinegar were produced. tilled from 
the fermented juice. P. e was also made from the 
sap when the terminal bud was removed. In Babylon, “the 
Gods themselves, when their hearts were overcome with the 
r of Tian id not disdain to cheer themselves with 
o that their spirits were exalted.” Buds and undeve- 
of flowers could be eaten as palm cabbage 
of the palm trunk could be cut into slices and 


dent spirit was di 


eaten li sub- 
stitute for coffee, were ground and pressed for oil and were 


used for charcoal; their refuse was added to cattle fodder. 


celery. The stones or seeds were roasted as ¢ 
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The lower branches removed during trimming, were bound 
into bundles by a pliant shoot, cut from the base of the palm, 
were allowed to season and were then used for wickerwork, 
baskets, bedsteads, walking sticks and fans. From the leaves, 
bags and mats were made. The thick triangular bases of the 
branches were dried and used as fuel. The less useful trees 
were used for making rafters and single-log canal bridges. 

Some consider that the palm suggested the colonnade pillars 
in architecture. To the Hebrews and the Hellenes it was a 
symbol of beauty and victory, even victory over death and 
immortality. Palm branches were strewn on the road for 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. During the Great 
War, a date palm was worth roughly an English pound. 

The medical work was not exacting, as we were only a 
clearing station. There were as yet no wounded, and we 
were not called upon to treat any accidents. The sick sent 
to us by the regimental medical officer were evacuated as soon 
as possible to our base at the canal in cacolets, which were 
modified stretchers swung in pairs on camels, 

Cacolets were of two kinds, one for recumbent and the 
other for sitting patients. The recumbent cacolets consisted 
of a pair of oblong boxes attached to a special camel saddle, 
made V-shaped, with stuffed leather pads. The sitting caco- 
lets consisted of a pair of seats, each having a back, arm rests, 
a foot rest and a strap in front to prevent the patient from 
falling out. The patient faced the camel’s head. 

Sanitary conditions required punctilious attention, especi- 
ally in dealing with the breeding-places of flies, which the 
medical officer endeavoured to eradicate as much as possible. 
Perfection was unattainable; all that could be hoped for was 
to reduce the menace to a minimum. Combatants were 
usually too busy with all-important military affairs to be dis- 
tracted by trifling sanitary details; to them flies were a mere 
nuisance rather than carriers of disease germs. To the medi- 
cal officer, flies were nuisance enough, but, in camp, he saw 
them mainly as constant travellers between latrine and food 
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conveying microbes which caused sickness and death. In 
re had been so many casualties from 
rded microbes and their vehicles, parti- 


previous wars 


disease that he re 


cularly flies, as foes to be dreaded quite as much as the 
enemy of genus Homo, In the Spanish-American War 
of 1& n the South African War it had been proved 
th carried infection from open uncovered latrines to 


food and were mainly responsible for the spread of enteric 
fe They can also spread dysentery in the same way. 


Vaccination had proved very successful in preventing enteric 


fection still sometimes occurred, and even if 
inst enteric fever had been perfectly effective, 


tever, 
vaccination é 
ance was still necessary owing to the risk from dysentery. 
the first lecture I attended on field sanitation, the lec- 
proverb: “Cleanliness is next to 


turer took as his text th 
’ and began with the comment which was accepted 
sh audience: “In war, gentlemen, 


godlin 
without protest by a Scot 


the order is reversed; cleanliness comes before godliness.” 
The brackish water of the wells was not fit for human 


ion 


consum 1 the horses did not like it 
Fresh water was brought by camels from Duiedar to which 


conveyed from the Canal in pipes that ran parallel 


it we 


‘ as an excellent organizer, a genial companion 
keen student with a remarkable memory. In private 
had been interested in history and archaeology and 

with him into the desert Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
tan Empire and a couple of books on archaeology, 
his study of wh had become intensified since his arrival 
in Egypt. Yet his official work came first. When mention- 
i imental officer had visited the site of 


a certz 
in search of antiquities, his voice conveyed no note 
e day’s work he relaxed by read- 
ii: Gibbon’s thrusts at the Scots 


of envy. At the end of 
ing The Decline and F 
amused him greatly. 

The only mental pabulum that I had brought into the desert 
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were two medical books. The scope of medical knowledge 
was so vast and my studies in the last year of the medical 
course at the University had been so disarranged by the war 
that the necessity for continuing medical study had become 
an obsession. 

When war was proclaimed, I was in the vacation that pre 
ceded my final year and was about to settle down to concen- 
trated study for the final examinations. War transformed 
the atmosphere; yet I became resigned to it even before the 
declaration, because it seemed to be the only alternative to 
national disaster as well as to the loss of national honour 

What to do in order to serve the Empire best provided 
food for thought; but only for a short time. Like most of 
my fellow students who were about to begin the final year, 
I decided to continue my medical course, and also to join the 
Officers’ Training Corps of the university, combining drill 
with study. 

It then began to be rumoured that a step could be taken in 
certain circumstances to shorten the course. 


According to 
the regulations, a medical student could not graduate before 
the end of the fifth year after registration as a student, 
However, the date of registration need not coincide with the 
beginning of the medical course; the student, when register- 
ing, could have the date referred back to the | 
recognized course which he had taken, even in another uni- 
versity, in one of the subjects of the medical curriculum. It 
was now announced that the Medical C 
registration in such circumstances whe 


eginning of a 


ouncil would antedate 


*n advantage had not 
been taken of the privilege previously. As I had attended 


tlasses in chemistry and physics for a degree in Arts at the 
Sydney University before commencing the medical course, I 
submitted an application that my registration be antedated 
tecordingly. The Medical Council granted the request. I 
lecided to risk my luck at the final examinations in the fol- 
owing March instead of June, as I would be able to com- 
ete attendance at the necessary classes by Christmas. 

c 
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There was a calm but tense atmosphere in Edinburgh in 
those days. Scots are undemonstrative—the only demon- 
I saw was in the Cowgate where a few unkempt | 


stration 
fortified by a goodly potion of barley-bree, waved 


pe rsons, 
a Union Jack aloft and made a valiant effort to si 
Britannia”—but everybody was quietly busy | 


do his part. Even sage professors joined the Citizen Force 
and attended route marches. 

It was easy to pay due attention to drill, study and attend- 
n term began in 9 
1, drill became im- 9 


it At the end of that 


ance at hospital during vacation, but w 


October and « 


had to be 
I discontinue 


is 


possible for me and 


term, ¢ 


plications were invited from senior students for the 


Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Army Medical Corps had de- 


lied for a vacancy and ¥ 


position of “resic 


I 
as enlistment in 


by no means a sinecure, as epidemics 


in March the examiners were tolerant and ad 


10ong the elect 
1 of me by 
om I 


is left in no doubt about what was expe 
tiners who had been my teacher and wh 


eing old and help- 


greatly revered. He obviously chafed at 
less at For him, to have been young then would 
indeed have been very heaven He had been put out of 


| 
action at the hospital some months previously by a fracture 
f a femur, and we thought he would never return; yet he 


o! 

reappeared with a crutch and plenty of vitality. After the 
clinical examination, he asked me very earnestly : “Mr Brown, 
do you intend to join the army?” I answered rather feel- 


ingly: “Well, sir, for the last three months, I have been 
working at the Fever Hospital; as soon as I can be spared 
from there, I intend to join.” Smiling slightly, replied 
genially:; “I understand, Mr Brown, I understand.” 

I remained at the Fever Hospital three months longer 
until more student residents graduated and then obtained 
a commission in the Royal Army Medical Corps. Instead 
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of working intensively in hospital to convert theoretical 
knowledge into practical experience, I saw serious illness 
only occasionally, but retained the student spirit. 

Captain H. was so eloquent on his hobbies that I acquired 
a leaning towards them, but in the background of my mind 
the thought persisted that the study of any other subject 
than medicine was waste of time. Needless to add, I did not 
find it dull. 

For recreation, we indulged in riding towards Duiedar. 
As I was not an experienced horseman, the recreation was 
to me also a discipline. When applying for a commission 
in the R.A.M.C., I answered the question whether I could 
ride with an unqualified “Yes,” but had not been to-the- 
saddle-born like an Australian Lighthorseman. I just suc- 
ceeded in keeping up appearances and avoided becoming a 
casualty. 


On one occasion, I accompanied the sick who were being 
transported to the base, as far as Duied 


It did not occur 
to me that we incurred any risk in leaving the protection 
of the camp, unattended. The Bedouins who had approached 
the camp had appeared to be quite harmless, and the 
proximity of an enemy had not yet been mentioned. 

A party of engineers arrived in the camp and pitched 
their tents at a n 


arby well. A medical officer accompanied 
them, and Captain H. paid him a courtesy call, bringing 
During seaplane reconnoitre from 
a British gunboat in the Mediterranean, evidence had | 
obtained of the occupation by the Turks of Bir el Abd, an 
oasis situated about twenty-five miles east of Katia. It 
had been decided to 


back interesting news, 


een 


attack them there if suitable water 
that the horses would drink could be found 
and Bir el Abd. To attack from Katia 
mean a journey of fifty mil 


between Katia 
and return would 
€s, a task beyond the capacity 
of the horses if they were not watered en route. 


‘ It was the 
medical officer’s work to analyse tl 


1€ water. The engineers 
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struck tents in a couple of days and continued their inves- 
tions eastward. 

For some days after our arrival, our work was restricted 
to the troops at Romani. The regiments at Katia and 
Hamisah were being served by a section of another field 
ambulance attached to the Brigade which had recently been 
relieved by the yeomanry. The reason why the section of 
that field ambulance had been left behind after the Brigade 
it served had returned to its base, was not obvious. Perhaps 
‘+ was merely due to an oversight or to dilatoriness in effect- 
ing the exchange but Captain H. was very dissatisfied with 
the arrangement. Thoroughly conscientious, it was worm- 
wood and gall to him that another man should be doing most 


of his work. 

The offending officer paid us a courtesy call. He was 
frank and ible and had not at all the air of a poacher. 
It transpired that he also was dissatisfied with the situation 
and was as keen to return to his unit at the base and serve 
the troops to which he was officially attached as, Captain H. 
was to do all his own work. As they were of one mind, the 
lifficulty assumed smaller proportions. They decided to make 
representations to their respective headquarters to have the | 


anomaly rectified. 

Our poy - and affable Commanding Officer paid us a 
short surprise visit, spending a night in the camp, in order 
in first-hand information about the conditions. He 
expres the opinion that, without a military escort, the 
transport of the sick entailed a great deal of risk, at least | 
from hostile Bedouins. He had seen no sign of any 
enemy throughout his journey, but his mental acumen had 
not been lulled to torpitude by the stillness of the scene. He 
was satisfied with the medical arrangements, having the ut- 


to obt: 


most confidence in Captain H. 

The representations made to Headquarters about the medi- 
cal work soon bore fruit. The field ambulance section at 
Katia was ordered to return to its base and Captain H. was 
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instructed to send an officer and a few men to replace it. 
As two regiments were to be served from that centre, he 
himself moved there with most of our section, leaving me at 
Romani with three men. 

Life was less interesting after his departure, but work 
and reading kept me preoccupied. Owing to the demands 
of a medical officer’s work, I could not long remain away 
from the medical tent; but I called on the medical officer of 
the regiment and walked as far as the northern exit that 
opened on the plain, 

Before monotony was able to depress me, the perfect calm 
of a still morning was rudely violated by the hum of an aero- 
plane overhead and the noise of a bomb exploding. I was 
awakened from sleep and from the dream of days serene. 
A German fokker had unexpectedly arrived from Palestine 
to bid us an unwelcome “Good morning,” but failed to do 
any damage 

This aerial visitor heralded the end of our isolation from 
the warring world. Still, being more interested in medical 
matters than military tactics, I thought of it only as an object 
of frightfulness and not as the forerunner of an org 
attack by the enemy. The difficulties of large-sca 
tions without extensive prepar 


anized 
ule opera- 
ations seemed so great on such 
a long stretch of desert that it did not occur to me that they 
would be possible in the near future. 

The visit of the fokker became a daily event. Forthwith 
I acquired the habit of waking before it was due and waiting 
for its arrival in the open air. I felt less ill at ease and less 
helpless when able to see the danger. Instinctively lying 
still on the ground so as to be inconspicuous, 
watched the plane until the bomb was released 
able, fortunately, to put to the test th 
crossed my mind for dodging it, as the 


I anxiously 
. I was not 
ie futile ideas that 
tents of the regiment 
seemed to be its mark and I was ignored. But all the bombs 
fell wide of their target and d 


id nothing more than churn 
up the sand. 
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tal excitement aroused by the 


od, 


I was <¢ 
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It was my first 


e troops. 
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sits of the German 
mn the horselines, but had not caused 


the journey ; 
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1 at horselines < 


-dical 


s I met Capt 


in him. 

situation. 
tint tion of the 
Bir el Abd and had found that the water at Oghratina, six 


aSis. 


eted 1 


ere 


tructions 
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excursic 
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, he explained 


Rapid 
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wells east of K 


called to t field 
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His message was 
that day. 
about the 

lone on horseback 


east of Romani, 
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in locating my destination. As soon 
the northern exit and enter 
red scrub, I could see the numerous palm 
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miles distant, although unpalatable to the troops, was toler- 
ated by the horses. By this discovery, the difficulty of water- 
ing the horses during an attack on Bir el Abd had been 
overcome The regiment that had occupied Katia had 
therefore moved to Oghratina and a squadron of the regi 
ment occupying Romani had replaced them at Katia, pitching 
camp on the high ground which formed the northern boun- 
dary of the oasis. The other two squadrons of that regiment 
had remained at Romani and the third regiment had been 
left at Hamisah. 


It had been decided that the time for action had arrived. 
The Brigadier had therefore arranged to set out that evening 
with his staff and the regiment camped at Hamisah with 
the object of attacking the Turks at or near Bir el Abd the 
following morning and had ordered Captain H. to follow 
em with men and equipment to attend to the wounded and 
ransport them to the ambulance hospital tent. At the same 


time, as the high ground was, since the rearrangement, the 
only part of oasis occupied by troops, it had been de- 
cided to move the ambulance tents there behind those of the 
squadron. Captain H. added that he had made all arrange- 
ments for the removal; he only wanted me to keep an eye 
on it and to have the hospital tent ready to receive the 
wounded by noon next day. He had also made arrange- 


ments for me to dine at the squadron officers’ mess that 
evening. 

The medical unit rode out of the camp with ease and pre- 
cision. The absence of the slightest hitch in the preparations 
suggested that the event occurred frequently, although it was 
their first experience of actual warfare. The Brigadier, his 


staff and the regiment from Hamisah did not pass within 
view of the camp at Katia on their way to the attack. 

After walking over the area with the senior sergeant to 
become familiar with the positions and with the details of 
the new arrangements, I repaired to the officers’ mess, where 
I was received hospitably for dinner. 
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There was an atmosphere of gloom throughout the meal. 
Conversation was restricted almost entirely to their isolated 
position and their small numbers. What defence could a 
single squadron hope to make if the enemy happened to 
come in force! Not much was said but it was clear that they 
had deep misgivings about the situation. One officer seemed 
to give 


put a jocular note into his voice, he said, 


ssion to the general feeling when, trying to 
“We are in a good 


position here for being surrounded 
Nevertheless I dined well and not unwisely 
my tent, I soon forgot the gloomy outlook and slept well. 


Repairing to 


Next morning, a mantle of dense fog covered the land- 
scape, as if t and to emphasize 
the forebodings of the previous evenit My constitution, { 
which had never taken kindly to fog, reacted to it in its 


nake us feel more solitary 


usual way: I woke with a severe migrainous headache and 
was unable to touch breakfast; the very thought of food 


wa wuseati But I was able to attend to the nominal 
task x the erection and preparation of the hos- 
pital , which proceeded apace, the sergeant being a cap- 
able overseer. The fog g ully lifted and my headache ] 


improved. 

The tents of the yeomanry stood on the eastern part of 
the high ground, the medical tent was being erected behind 
them near its northern end and the horselines occupied a 
position near its southern end. 

Men were working about the camp unconcernedly when, 
at about eight o'clock, a rifle shot was heard. It was not 
taken seriously, being attributed to a stray Bedouin. 
Bedouins were liable to ind a treacherous whim in that 
way. But, soon afterwards, the sound of firearms could be 


distinctly heard in the direction of Oghratina. It was then 
realized that a battle was in progress there and that we 


would probably be attacked next. 


The officers gathered 


In consultation, weafing a serious 
countenance. Efforts were made to communicate with the 
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regiment at Oghratina, but failed, and an attempt to get 
in touch with the troops at Romani over the field telephone 
had the same result. The wires had been cut, although no 
enemy had been sighted. Unable to consult his superior 
officers, Captain B., the senior officer, was left to make his 
own decision whether to hold the position or to retreat to 
Romani. Lacking orders to the contrary, he decided to re- 
main and to await events. 

The hospital tent had been erected and its beds were being 
installed when, at about ten o'clock, the climax came. A 
shell from a mountain gun whizzed overhead, landing far 
behind us, but directly in line. I was under fire for the first 
time. The next shell dropped nearer the camp, and it was 
impossible to escape from the conclusion that in a few 
seconds, the shells would be landing among us. To add to 
our discomfiture, an aerc plane appeared overhead, but 
dropped no bombs. I wanted to be active, to give my whole 
mind to work, in order to forget the imminent danger. 

At length, the fateful moment arrived. Someone shouted 
that a man in the horselines had been hit. It was a relief 
to be able to do something requiring vigorous action. I 
rushed towards the horselines, accompanied by Sergeant B. 
of the R.A.M.C. We had gone only a few yards when he 
exclaimed that he had been hit in the arm. He lay on the 
ground. Bending over him to look for the wound, I had no 
difficulty in locating it: blood was gushing from the left 
arm near the shoulder. Lying on the ground alongside him, 
I plugged the hole caused by the piece of shell with my 
finger, to control the bleeding. A few moments afterwards, 
Sergeant G. of the R.A.M.C., who had evidently seen the 
incident, joined us. The bleeding having abated with the 
pressure of my finger, I applied a field dressing tightly over 
the wound to complete its control. 


After waiting to see that the dressing was effective, I told 
Sergeant G. to look after his mate and then glanced at the 
horselines to look for the wounded man, but, seeing no one 
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there, ran to the northern crest of the high ground where 
nst an over- 


the yeomanry were defending the position ag 
i ck by the enemy. Officers and men were 
spread along the crest, using the scrub for cover. Apart 
from their rifles th depended on two machine guns to 
withstand the attack from the mountain gun, machine guns 
and rifles of the Turks who also had the help of an aero- 
plane to direct their fire. 

The aeroplane produced in me the most unpleasant sen- 
sations. I felt completely at its mercy: it seemed like a hawk 
gazing on a helpless prey, which it would pounce upon and 
devour as soon as its eyes had had a surfeit of gloating. 
there seemed to be no escape. No British 


whelming at 


From its ey 
aeroplanes were to be seen. 

I took up a position behind a bush alongside two officers. 
It seemed to provide protection from the bullets but was in 
reality an excellent target. With more experience it would 
probably have occurred to me that the enemy would ex 
to be used for cover and would fire at it on ch . 
nly begun to note 


mment came quickly. I had 
g on around me when the officer next to me 
1, with a bullet wound in the centre of 
his foreh I almost felt the blow. As I examined him 
to make sure he was dead, I felt a surge of sympathy. He 
was an intelligence officer who had joined the army only four 
days previously, and had come to Katia to get in touch with 


the Bedouins. 

But there was no time for the display of sentiment; men 
w being wounded and required attention. I arranged 
with the officers nearby that the nearest bell tent, which was 
only about three yards from the firing line, should be used 
for the treatment of the wounded at that section of the line. 
The hos, tent would serve for the other section. 

Engrossed in the medical work, I took only an inter- 
mittent interest in the battle that was raging, but it required 
only a casual glance to see the Turks approaching in a large 


€ 
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body from the direction of Oghratina and separating to right 
and left for the purpose of surrounding us. Farther to our 
right, a body of horsemen came into view and it was hope- 
fully thought they were the Brigadier, his staff and the 
Hamisah regiment coming to our assistance. Alas! It soon 
became evident that they also were enemy troops engaged 
in our encircling. Our situation had become hopeless. Ap- 
parently from nowhere Lieut. Col. C., a yeomanry officer, 
joined us with a body of yeomanry. 

During a lull in the work of attending to the wounded 
and applying field dressings in the improvised dressing tent, 
I began to wonder how the ambulance men were faring in 
the hospital tent and decided to go and see. No lull had 
occurred in the fighting which pursued its relentless course, 
so, bending low, I passed quickly through the tent exit and 
covered the short distance between the tents at a run. 

On entering the hospital tent, I rose from the stooping 
posture, as I was out of sight of the enemy, but Corporal L. 
of the R.A.M.C. exclaimed: “It is dangerous to stand like 
that, sir; Sergeant G. was killed in that way.” Forthwith 
not wishing to become a needless casualty I sat on the 
ground, leaning against a bamboo bedstead to recover breath 
and to hear what had been happening there. 

Sergeant B. was lying on a bed and had considerably 
recovered from the shock and loss of blood. But Sergeant 
G. was lying on the ground, dead. He had stood upright 
to attend to a wounded man who had entered the tent but 
had only begun the task when he fell with a bullet in his 
head. 

A lieutenant, looking depressed, walked into the tent and, 
in a casual manner, showed me a wound near his shoulder. 
I asked him to sit on the ground and lean against a bed- 
stead, and after applying a field dressing, advised him to rest 
for a while. But he appeared not to hear me; he imme- 
diately rose, walked out of the tent and made for his post 
at the firing line. 
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As soon as he was out of sight I rose and, bending low, 
ran back to the dressing tent. 
The battle continued to rage and the Turks to encircle 


us. The hours seemed to expand into days and yet in re- 


trospect they seem to have been only mi ; event- 
ed the news t 
1 at our firing 
it, on the east, 
As if by in- 
stinct we rose, that those of us who were able to rise, 

the rifle and 


and held up our hands. At once he lowered the 
hirst for which was 


for blood. 


ually the air wafted and reverberz 
munition had run out. Then there appea 


our am- 


line, about five yards from the dres 
aiming his rifle 


a typical stalwart Tur 


rushed for a water-bottle and loot, 
i that stage 


ev 
We c 


A British officer 
rge of the 


dron, 


stopped by as 
at Mer 
who had 
Turks ha 
chance I happened to be captured by them, a restion I 
rega 1 as entirely hypothetical, I should exclaim a par- 
ticular word which meant “doctor,” but which I had for- 
gotten, or else 


4 great respect for doctors, and if by any mis- 


tor,” which meant a learned man. In 
this dilemma I recollected that conversation and exclaimed 
“Doctor! Doctor!” But he showed not the least sym- 
pathy; indeed he was gruff as he blocked my ssage. He 
no doubt thought that I was pleading for release. Resi 
ance wa , futile. I was told soon afterwards that 
Captain B. had succumbed quickly to his wounds and that 
the lieutenant whose wound I had dressed 
tent and who had gallz 
illed 
The squadron of yeomanry, forced to fight on foot, had 


, of co 


dr in the hospital 
itly returned to the line had soon 


tantly by a sh 


afterwards been 
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been surrounded by a force of two or three thousand Turks, 
assisted by Germans and Austrians who, having advanced 
by forced marches, transporting mountain and machine guns 
over miles of desert, had surprised, surrounded and killed 
or captured the regiment at Oghratina and had followed up 
this advantage by marching on Katia. It was just such a 
defeat as seemed to be necessary at the beginning of a cam- 
paign of this kind to make the British wake from their 
apathy and organize for victory. According to the Official 
History of Australia in the War of 1914-18, vol. vii, p. 91, 
a month previously General Chauvel “had pointed out to the 
High Command, the folly of establishing small isolated posts 
at places like Hamisah, Oghratina and Katia and now, with 
the full concurrence of General Lawrence, he proceeded to 
form one strong camp at Romani, and to control the oasis 
area to the east and south by a system of daily reconnais- 
sances in strength.” 

The rapid march through the desert with artillery and the 
surprise attack by the Turks was a fine achievement, 

But the squadron fought well. It was afternoon and all 
their ammunition had been used when they surrendered. The 
Turkish losses were, I was told afterwards, at least equal 
to theirs, including the captives. 

I saw no Germans or Austrians, but they formed vital 
links in the Turkish army. The Germans were aviators, 
motor transport drivers, artillerymen, machine gunners and 
telephone and signal operators. The Austrians were artillery- 
men. The field guns were drawn and the ammunition car- 
ried by mules. 
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We then moved off in the direction of Oghratina. I saw 
only bourhood, 
althot 1 surrounded the camp in large numbers 
Apparently they were taking < 


small umber of Turks in the neigh 


they 


vantage of their successes by 


ed m 


ch to Romani or Duiedar for another 
A few Tu soldiers formed ‘ 
I was available for the wounded, and those 
who could not walk were left lying on the sand. I saw no 


allowed to linger on the battle- 


on ask that so’ 


but we were 
1 could not 


ng be done f 
to walk, as we wer 


our guards understood. 


I ind e ignorant of 
the only lan 


My thot 


slow 


as we trudged along at a 


pace Forebodings vy not mitig 


ed by Easter’s 
mess: “Peace be unto you I had wakened that morning 


in the desert mz 


miles from cities, but still in unfettered 
} 


communication with friends and my 
Now, by a single blow, that link hz 


t interests in life. 


been severed. I was 


among enemies and was being led into the unknown. Like 
a child in the hands of a doctor for the first time, I antici- 
pated the worst. My friends, too, would be anxious about 
me, at one time 

by the worst fears 


ported by hope, at another depressed 


ups, too, I would be unable to send 
anxiety. 

We used to talk about the uncertainties of war. “Eat and 
sleep when you can” was a remark I heard more than once 


them news to relieve th 
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in the camp. But, although imprisonment may have been 
mentioned, it was never really contemplated as a probable 
personal experience. Either we would remain unscathed or 
be wounded or killed. 

Our route lay parallel to, and only a few miles from the 
Mediterranean coast and the “Serbonian Bog,” in undulating 
sandy country covered with scrub. 

As the wounded were showing signs of fatigue when we 
had walked about a mile, we were allowed to rest for a few 
minutes. I sat on the ground, also glad of the respite. I 
was too busy with my thoughts for conversation and con- 
templated the ground like an anchorite who had eschewed 
interest in all earthly objects. But, glancing up, I espied a 
Turkish soldier looking with avaricious eyes at my gaiters. 
My melancholic countenance must have galvanized him to 
action. Approaching me forthwith he bent down and began 
to unfasten a gaiter. The transition to boots was an easy 
one and I had a rapid vision of myself limping barefooted. 
After watching him calmly for a few seconds, I rose, acting 
on an uncontrollable impulse, and protested loudly in Eng- 
lish that I was a doctor and that he had no right to rob me. 
Strange to tell, he desisted from his nefarious design, looked 
at me with an expression of astonishment and walked away. 
When I had recovered from the confusion, I wondered why 
he had not struck me on the head with the butt of his rifle 
and continued his robbery. The only word of my protest that 
he might possibly have understood was “doctor”; whether 


my vehemence had struck a chord of pity or the “doctor” 
one of respect, I was unable to divine. 

After we had resumed the walk, a dapper Turkish officer 
waited until I came up with him and walked at my side. He 
spoke excellent English and was talkative and brimful of 
confidence. Without preamble, he said: “I am a “Young 
Egyptian’ fighting with the Turks to take Egypt from the 
English. The English have no right to occupy Egypt, and 
we are going to chase them out of it. We failed the first 
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time but won at Gallipoli and are now going to win at the 
Canal.” This harangue was, I suppose, intended to act as a 
caustic to my mental wounds or perhaps to lure me into 


talking abc the strength of the British forces at the Canal. 
Although I was not in the mood for disputing his assertion, 
I could not help retorting: “But taking the Canal will be 
hard k than capturing a squadron of yeomanry.” 
shaken, he replied: “What 
lo at the Canal.” I did not 
1 wh out that, at Gallipoli the Turks 
near their base, but now they were attacking 
rations. As I re- 
ating 
ve or to seek someone more com- 


a far 
Hi 


we did 


think it w 
were defer 


to p 


far from their base—two different ope 


mained silent, he soon left me, perhaps to cor 


1€ 
over another English ca 


municative—a hopeless quest in such circumstances. 
In red this 


raid, su 


surprise attack by the Turks was a mere 


had been accustomed to make 


1 tribute in ancient times. They did 
not even reach the Canal; their attack was repulsed at 
Dui I hey retreated to El Arish. 

ard of the “Young Egyptians.” 
Turks” who had ousted an effete 


, wi 


ained command of Turkey. Presumably 
ptians were those who, copying the Young 
against the Egyptian Government in 1913 
ated the Prime Minister; but they had not 
ut a revolution. If the Turks with the help of 
led in expell the British, Egypt would 
yn of Turkey. The personal 
tians might then be gratified, 
lly thought that the change would 
nent, or more freedom, to the country. 
time afterwards I heard that this sparkling young 
1 contracted a keen longing for the bracing air of 
the Swiss mountains and had been invalided there for the 
treatment of incipient tuberculosis, which, my informant 


omeer 
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thought, he was simulating. Perhaps the retreat of the 
Turks before reaching the Canal had been too great a disap- 
pointment. 

Tired, dispirited and aimless, we made slow progress. The 
guard made no attempt to hurry us. When we had covered 
about three-quarters of the distance, Sergeant B., who had 
been wounded in the arm, began to lag behind and then sat 
down, saying that he could walk no farther. Corporal L. 
and I helped him to stand and walked at his side, assisting 
him for a mile. Then he said that he would have to 
stop, as he could not remain on his feet, but t 
carrying him, we got him to ¢ 

On ] 


out 


King turns at 


atina. 


sunset, the doctor who had accom- 
panied the engineers came through 


1 the door of a marquee 
tent and led us into it. Numerous wounded men were lying 
on the ground, but room was found for Sergeant B. and 
the rest of our wounded. 

The oasis was smaller and more compact than those I had 


left, being walled in by a circle of sand-dunes. The date 
palms looked re imposing and picturesque in the smaller 
circumscribed space. As a battleground it appeared incon- 
gruous; it would have been more appropriate, as the retreat 


of a myst 


devoted to the spiritual life. The presence of 
war's havoc among the peaceful palms savoured of sacri- 
lege 

I became consciou 


s that I was suffering from a gnawing 
hunger pain, having 


asted since the previous evening. With- 
out food, however little, it would have been difficult for me 
to take further interest in work. As soon as our wounded 
had been made as amatortatite as possible on their sandy 
bed, I told my colleague about my need for food, and asked 
for a little of anything he had. ile at once brought me the 
only kind available, a large biscuit hard as granite and brack- 
ish water from the well. I tried to eat the biscuit dry, but 
failed to make the slightest impression on it with my teeth. 
The proper way, I was told, was to soften it first by soaking 
D 
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it in the water. Softened, it presented no difficulty. The meal 
was not palatable but it gave me relief and I was then ready 
to assist in whatever medical work it was possible to do. 
The regimental doctor at Oghratina had been killed in the 
fight, but the doctor working with the er 
and had attended to the wounded, dressi 


sedative for the relief of pain 


1eers had survived 


s and 


the wt 


administer 
When we arrived, preparations were being made to cook 


wounded. The rank and file of the ambulance 


1 orderlies. Bully beef from cap- 


food for t 
took up the work of medi 
tured British stores had been handed over by our captors 


and by means of a fire made from scrubwood was converted 
preciated, The unwounded | 


into stew. It was greatly 
to make the best of the granite-like biscuits 
red no better 


water, as the Turkish soldiers 
appeared to be satisfied with this rough fare on which they 


had to subsist when so far away from their base. Speaking 
to an Armenian doctor after 


attitude to this regimen he remarked that in 


hical 


linary life 


the conditions in which they lived were not much better, if 
at all, and that they could not be expected to t about 


s opinion was 


missing what they had never enjoyed; but 
biased. 

The captives, wounded and unwounded, gathered at 
Oghratina comprised twenty-two officers and about one hun- 
dred rank and file. There were upwards of fifty wounded. 
The unwounded, after a short rest, continued their march to 
Bir el Abd, about twenty miles distant. 

A German officer was Commandant of the camp. Obvi- 
ously the Germans had at least great influence in the Turkish 
administration. From the point of view of dealir 
captives, a Turkish Commandant with the necessary adminis- 


¢ with the 


trative ability could have carried out the duties even though 
no English as the Young ‘ptian could have acted 
as interpreter. 

Our captors seemed to be undecided about the disposal of 


he spoke 
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the British wounded. Transport was their greatest difficulty. 
They were using camels with cacolets and horses, but after 
having transported their own wounded to Bir el Abd they 
had insufficient animals left to carry an extra fifty. Evid- 
ently, in spite of the confidence of the Young Egyptian, they 
had not anticipated such good fortune as the capture of a 
regiment and a squadron. 

Their indecision started the circulation of rumours and 
reports such as automatically arose around any incident in 
Turkey, but which I soon learned to receive with scepticism. 
It was at first said that the wounded would be conveyed to 
sir el Abd but when the difficulty of transport began to be 
realized it was suggested that they be delivered to the British, 


but no partici 
I 


rs of the method to be adopted were men- 
tioned. The only feasible way of handing over the severely 
wounded would have been to let them remain where they 
were, leave a guard to protect them from Bedouins and notify 
the British by an aeroplane-delivered message. To me that 


seemed too much to expect from the enemy. However I was 
relieve 1 
the difficulty 

When the wounded had been served with food, my col- 
league who had been on service in the near East for some 
ye 


no one suggested lethal methods to overcome 


ts and spoke Arabic, walked away saying that he was 
going to see the Commandant to find out if any decision had 
been reached about their disposal. He returned in about a 
quarter of an hour with the information that they were to 
be handed back to the British. We then rested. “About an 
hour aft 


twards, a message was brought to him to the effect 
that the wounded were not to be handed back to the British 
but were to be conveyed in cacolets to Bir el Abd, and that 
he and I were to accompany them. 

After we had rested for about another hour, an urbane 
Turkish officer, who spoke Arabic arrived on horseback lead- 
ing two spare horses and told my colleague that we were to 
accompany him on horseback to Bir el Abd. “But what 
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about the wounded?” my colleague asked him. “T was told 
ompany them.” 

¢ to be taken in cacolets; they will be all 
replied. We mounted and set off for Bir el Abd. 
» referred to in the Official History 
y Medical Services, 1914-18, vol. 1, pp. 
following terms: “In one of the e ly engage- 
ments of the desert car a number of Turk 
1 these were found to be a great improve- 
of ot 
semi-re 
Copies of these cacolets were afterwards 
used. The 
pattern 


that we would ac 


“They 


cacolets 


ai h cacolets 


were 


patterns, being constructed so that the 


ment on 


umbent position; they had also a 


illy they were the only t 
structors to improve on the Turkis 

inferior article. But even the Turkish 
journey for a wounded man. A 
des with an irregular swaying move- 


hl 


cacolet meant a misera 
el takes long slow st 
t: his full normal load was calculated at three hundred 
than not two patients, together 
, overloaded him, and, if the men 
xged downwards 


more 


and ca 


vier side 
The aver 
{i camel was two and a half miles an hour.” 

As we le away in the darkness at a walking pace, the 
Turkish officer made a friendly gesture by offering each of 
earette. When one was being held out to me, my com- 
4 tful of my attitude to Turks and afraid that I 
might offend him, said softly: “Take it.” 

“Of course,” I answered quietly. 

The recollection of that night trek is necessarily dim. 
food throughout the day, severe emotional 
1 kish water 


age marching rate 


| 
1, de 


ier of hard biscuit and brac 
ight were not conducive to a lively 


interest in the surroundings, especially on a night journey. 
Its imprint on the memory is like that of an exotic dream 
with an eastern setting on which there stand out in relief 
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the undulations and muffled tramp of many camels, weird 
strangely sounding forms of men passing to and fro, and our 
genial guard coming and going and chatting fitfully with my 
companion in Arabic. 

Prisoners of war were no novelty in this locality. As far 
back as the fifth and sixth Egyptian dynasties, in the first 
half of the third millennium B.c., raids were made on Egypt 
by “those upon the sands” and punitive expeditions which 
brought back slaves were sent against them. In the wars 
waged against the Egyptians successively by the Philistines, 
the Assyrians, the Scythians, the Babylonians, the Persians, 
the Seleucids, the Arabs and the Turks along this route the 
inevitable captives no doubt left the battleground like driven 
cattle. 


In ancient times, captives taken in battle became slaves and 
were worth many shekels to their captors. With the advance 
of civilization, the terminology altered: slaves at length be- 
came “honoured guests.” We recognized the elegant term 
merely as the language of courtesy; the officer prisoners in 
our party subsequently became paying guests and the rank 
and file prisoners working gue 


Yet conditions for cap- 
tives had certainly improved; although captive-slaves were 
of greater financial value to their captors than we, they un- 
doubtedly received worse treatment. I cannot visualize the 
ancient Egyptians bothering about the transport of wounded 
prisoners with a view to avoiding unneces 
and injury. 


sary pain, shock 


Napoleon travelled eastward along this route with visions 
of winning an eastern empire; disappointed at Acre, the 
siege of which he abandoned, after the short space of nine 
weeks, he returned along it to Egypt, travelling on foot owing 
to the lack of transport for the sick and wounded of his 
army. 

In the heyday of Egyptian civilization, there was exten- 
sive traffic with Asia in the commerce of peace. Even in the 
days of the pyramid-builders, caravans brought oil and wine 
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from Syria to Egypt and returned with grain and gold. In 
Genesis, Joseph was sold by Midianite merchantmen for 


of silver to Ishmaelites who brought him to 
n to Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh’s guard. 
¢ was at the 
k and forth 
bearing the rich stuffs of Syria, 


eighteenth dynasty, when E 


y 
wer, “long caravans passed ba 


hmus of - 


the spices and aromatic woods of the east, the weapons and 


vessels of the Phoenicians and a myriad of other 
routes leading into Egypt were policed 


things. All the 


gners who could not satisfactorily explain their busi- 
legitimate trade was encour- 
iS , the development 


d back, while 
ind properly taxed.” W: 
ffic and national ineptitude resigned the area to the 


ypt, a movement of 


ace after the fall of Jerusalem 
ler Nebuchadrezzar. “All the people, 
I 


ains of the armies arose and 


x} 
i 


f, owing to the intense heat of the day, night 


I wondert 


travelling was the practice of the ancients, or if it was intro- 
duced when aeroplanes began to be used in order to obscure 
the movements of troops from the extremely mobile scouts 


overhead. 


3ir el Abd. The name, 
which, in peacetime, signified only another well with its con- 
comitant date 


It was still night when we r 


ac 


resented by numerous 
ich 


alms, was now also ref ' 
e h smaller than the bell tents to wh 
I had been accustomed. On arrival, we were at once con- 
ducted to a Lilliputian tent and told to enter it and rest. The 
opening was so small that I had to stoop low in order to 


low shelter-tents, n 


manipulate it; inside, owing to the darkness, the cramped 


2d movement, and weariness which made 
undue effort difficult, I was content to lie on the ground in 
full uniform. Yet, in spite of the dramatic events of the day 


space which limi 
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and the hard bed, I was able to snatch some sleep, albeit dis- 
turbed, from the few remaining hours of darkness. 

1 awoke soon after day break. Curious to see the new sur- 
roundings and to find out what was happening, I crawled out 
of the tent. The camp was on high ground on the edge of 
the oasis, where shelter tents, which seemed to hug the 
ground, dominated the landscape. The only marquee tents 
to be seen were conspicuous on low ground about a quarter 
of a mile to the south-west. Judging from British practice, 
I thought at first glance that they must be the quarters of the 
staff officers, but learned later in the morning that they were 
used as a field hospital. Turkish staff officers did not occupy 
marquee tents, but made themselves as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible in shelter tents in the same way as regimental officers 
and the rank and file. Large tents were necessary for a hos- 
pital as the nursing of wounded required space, but, although 
a British field ambulance had marquee tents, it would be 
natural for British airmen to assume that the only collection 
of marquee tents in a camp such as this were occupied by 
the Headquarters staff. 

The other unwounded officers and men, who had preceded 
us to Bir el Abd, were either already out of their crowded 
sleeping quarters or soon appeared. They stood in groups 
looking rather glum. Conversation lagged, but that vigorous 
thought was not lacking could be deduced from the remark 
of a keen young officer, who was usually sparing of speech: 
“Imagine having to tell my children and my children’s chil- 
dren that I passed most of the years of the Great War as a 
prisoner in Turkey!” He had begun his career in the army 
brimful of patriotic enthusiasm to give his best service to 
his country so long as fortune should favour him with life 
and fitness. The alternative of imprisonment had never 
occurred to him even in his wildest flights of imagination. 
Yet the unexpected had happened. Unscathed he was now 
helpless to assist his country further in her life struggle. But 
looking at the position dispassionately, as the fact became 
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warp and woof of his being, he, like most prisoners of war, 
became more or less a fatalist, realizing that this was, after 
all, merely an ordinary hazard of war. He was under the | 
encies in which he had no part, he had been | 
ion just as it was, and he had 


control of a 
compelled to take the situa 
done his task to the best of his ability until it would have 
been vain sacrifice not to have submitted to the inevitable. 
For the war was not the end of all things as it then appeared 
s its equivalent reaction and the peace 
that was to follow would have problems not less difficult to 
solve, requiring men imbued with the same patriotic zeal 
Such high thinking had for its effective growth its fertile 
ground of low living; thin desi 
water were F le 
At about 
direction of the Car 


to be; every action h 


ated biscuit and brackish 


for breal 
an aeropla 


ived from the 
I was surprised and pleased when an 
attack on it by rifle ire indicated that it was a 
British plane—the first I had seen since crossing the Canal 
en route to Romani. On reaching the camp it curved round 
it and returned towards the Canal without d 
and apparently without being hit by the ener 

Westward, 
and made for the marquee tents. Obviously they were con- 
veying our wounded to the field hospital 

It was mentioned that Lieut.-Col. C., who had come to the 


eight 


ping bombs 


y’s mis 


nels approached as if in a funeral procession 


assistance of the squadron during the fight at Katia and was 
among the captured, was in communication with the German 
Commandant about our welfare. He was genial and diplo- 
matic and could be depended on to maintain the best 1 
relations with our captors. The progress of the conversation 
was, however, delayed by the funeral of a German staff 
officer who had been killed in the battle. An interesting side- 
light on the impersonal nature of the warfare was displayed 
here. Lieut.-Col. C. was invited by the German Command- 
ant to attend the funeral and without hesitation accepted the 
invitation, which was appreciated as a fine gesture by a chiv- 


ssible 
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alrous enemy, who was broadminded enough to harbour no 
malice against us because his Fatherland happened to be 
the opponent of ours. 

At the conclusion of the obsequies, it was decided that my 
colleague should accompany the wa'king party of unwounded 
who would forthwith proceed on their journey to Palestine 
and that I, assisted by eight unwounded rank and file who 
had been attached to the British field ambulance in various 
capacities, should take in hand the treatment and nursing of 
our wounded at the Turkish field hospital. 

On being told by my colleague of this decision, I set out 
for the marquee tents, unencumbered by luggage. I felt less 
miserable with the prospect of havi 
thoughts. No suspicious T 


work to engage my 
k accosted me on the way and 


no Arabs were to be seen. 

I met men of the British field ambulance at the nearest 
marquee tent, where they were already doing what they could 
for the British wounded. While speaking to them, I was 
accosted by an Armenian sub-lieutenant, who spoke excellent 
English and had a friendly manner. When I told him who 
I was, he asked me to accompany him, so that he could intro- 
duce me to the Commanding Officer. He led me to an ordin- 
ary bell tent at the south end of the hospital site. It had no 
features to distinguish it as the tent of the Commanding 
Officer. 

When the Armenian presented himself at the tent-ent-ance 
and, saluting, spoke to the occupant, there appeared a Turk 
of stcut build, dark complexion, dignified bearing and few 
words. His face was placid and inexpressive and gave no 
indication whether he r 


arded me as an enemy or a cipher. 
1 not expect him to welcome me as 
a confrére. As he spoke only Turkish, the Armenian acted 
as interpreter, The Commanding Officer merely remarked 
in a matter of fact manner, when I was introduced, that the 
sub-lieutenant would attend to my requirements. After this 


In the circumstances I dic 
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business-like welcome he withdrew into his unostentatious 
tent and we returned to the wounded. 

In the Turkish Empire there were three universities which 
contained a medical school, namely the Turkish University at 
Constantinople founded in 1900, the non-sectarian American 
University at Beirut founded by American Presbyterians in 
1863 and the French Université St Joseph at Beirut, main- 
tained by the Jesuits. The American University seemed to be 
most popular with the Armenians but subsequently I met an 
Armenian doctor in the Turkish army who had studied at / 
the French University. He could not speak English, whereas 
the graduates of the American University whom I met spoke 
both English and French. 

The sub-lieutenant was courteous and self-possessed, and 


said not a word to me about the terrible sufferings inflicted 
on his race by the Turkish Government, although I was told 
afterwards that he had lost all his relatives by death or ban- 
ishment in the last massacre. As his manner suggested that 
he was not in the least callous, but rather had a sympathetic 
disposition, I concluded that he had learned and graduated 
well in the school of self-discipline. He was a sort of aide- 
de-camp to the Commanding Officer, to whom he showed 
marked signs of respect and with whom he seemed to be on 
excellent terms. Evidently he was able to distinguish the 
virtues of an individual from the vices of a government. 

I was referred for rations and surgical dressings to another 
young sub-lieutenant of uncertain race, short stature and 
indolent expression but with an active brain and a slight 
knowledge of English; he also acted as transport officer. His 
manner, when he handed over the material, was friendly and 
even affable. 

Our wounded were allowed the rations of a Turkish sol- 
dier. These, I was told, had been placed on a fairly liberal 
basis by General von der Goltz, who had introduced a daily 
allowance of meat. The raw materials were handed to us in 
bulk and cooked according to British army methods, by our 
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medical orderlies. Brushwood from the scrub was used as 
firewood. Not only were there no complaints, but the men 
expressed appreciation of our captors’ commissariat. Their 
greatest privation was the dearth of tobacco. The erforced 
abstinence from this consoler made the mental outlook of a 
few as desolate as the surrounding desert. 

Corporal L. was the most senior of the men acting as 
medical orderlies, and was an excellent assistant. He had 
been employed as a clerk with the field ambulance and was 
expert at dealing with rations and keeping records. More- 
over, though of short stature and spare build, he was per- 
fectly equipped with the qualities of a good nurse, being full 
of energy, tactful, sympathetic, even-tempered and always 
cheerful. 

lhe field hospital was composed of four marquee tents for 
the wounded and several bell tents for the staff and stores. 
The Turks spoke little about their wounded but there seemed 
to be only a few remaining in this hospital; evidently the 
majority had already been evacuated. The British wounded 
numbered upwards of fifty and occupied two marquee tents. 
Their wounds varied in degree from slight to very severe. 
Almost every part of the body was represented and the frac- 
tures involved the humerus, radius, ulna and femur. Beds 
had been improvised on the bare sand. 

I became aware that all the wounded had not arrived by 
discovering the absence of Sergeant B. and thereupon re- 
ported the fact to the Commanding Officer. His manner was 
more friendly than at our first meeting as he showed some 
concern about the sergeant’s absence. He said that he would 
send cacolets at once for the transport of those still at Oghra- 
tina. I was told by the wounded that their journey had been 
a terrible ordeal, as only a few cacolets had been provided 
and many of the men with severe wounds had been conveyed 
on camel-back. Some had died on the way. ; 

We set about the dressing of wounds, which had received 
a field-dressing at Oghratina, as well as the limited amount 
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of material permitted. Only field dressings were still avail- 
able. When captured, I was without instruments and even 
a stethoscope, which happened to be with my kit when the 
battle began Apart from providing dressing material and 
rations, the Commanding Officer left us to our own resources, 
not even pay 
out an interpret 


ing us a visit. As I could not speak to him with- 


{ r, it was necessary for me, if I wished to 
consult him, to find the Armenian sub-lieutenant and request 
an interview. But there was n 
ing material; the transport o 
give me what I required and 
course I was not extra 
within bounds 


hority to 
Of 


mur. 


gant,a~. ng me 


At about ten o'clock, wl in work near the 


proach, I was 
nes above the hospital and hear bombs 
1 me that it seemed to 
shake the earth 1 sr my feet; a wounded prisoner about 
three yards away fe 


exploding. A bomb 


It a slight sti 
ymen. We quickly ceased work. I ran towards 
a clump of scrub in a vain effort to find shelter and the 


tion in the a 


orderlies made themselves as inconspicuous as possible. The 
aeroplanes, seven in number, presented a t 
circling round and round the hospital site. 


ed rifle shots at them, but 


diers who were on 
peared like Lilliputians with toy guns making a feeble 
attempt to hurt giants. I im particular aero- 
plane was making a special target of me as it hovered over 
my crouching-place. It seemed to be all eyes and I felt 


nly, when 


myself growing more and more conspicuous. St 
I had given up hi 


and the others vanished 
into thin air in the direction of the Canal. About thirty 
bombs had been dropped. 


ye of escaping, it 


The only other man killed was a Turki 
of our ambulance orderlies w 
hit, although by an irony o 


1 soldier, but two 
> wounded, Not a tent was 


vere 
f fate, the Red Crescent was 
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razed to the ground. I had a very narrow escape, a piece of 
bomb penetrating my breeches and shirt and grazing my 
abdomen. Fortunately, it struck me tangentially and inflicted 
only a superficial wound. 

As there were now few tents in the neighbourhood, most 
of the fighting force having struck camp in retreat, we had 
obviously been mistaken for combatants by British aviators 


who would not expect the last section of the camp to depart 
to be the field hospital. The lively reception accorded the 
aeroplanes by the rifles of the Turkish soldiers had no doubt 
encouraged the error. 

I had grave misgivings about the effect this incident might 
have on our relations with the Turks. At that time, all I 
knew about them had been obtained from history books dur- 
ing my impressionable years at school and was summed up 
in the word “unspeakable.” I was aware that the eloquence 
of Gladstone at the time of the atrocities inflicted on the Bul- 
garians by the Turks during the Bulgarian rebellion in 1876 


had contributed to that unenviable reputation, but accepted 
his verdict unreservedly because the subsequent massacres of 
the Armer seemed to confirm it. Unfamiliar with the 
political life of Turkey, I included the general population in 
the condemnation as well as the governing class. But Cap- 
tain Fred Burnaby, who travelled in Asia Minor soon after 
the Bulgarian atrocities, related that a Turk who entertained 
him at blamed the Circassians for the brutalities, 
giving this explanation: “What could we do? Our regular 
troops were employed elsewhere. This was owing to the 
intrigues of Russia; we were obliged to employ Circassians. 
The Circassians hate the Russians and, indeed, they have 
re 


lians 


on to hate them. hose whose own mothers and sisters 
have been ravished and butchered, cannot be expected to 
love their oppressors. The Circassians looked upon the Bul- 
garians as Russians, hence the bloodshed.” 

After finding out what damage had been done by the 
bombs, I walked with restrained anxiety to the Commanding 
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nishment he was in tears; seated 


yu 
h 


with his head bent forward and resting on his ri 
he looked a picture of misery. The Armenian sub-lieutenant 
stood nearby calm and respectful. For him, no doubt, it 
Apart from mak 
e having been made, I discreetly refrained 
ing. The Commanding Officer uttered not a word 
no hostility to me even | 

ous of the presence of any one else. Nor 
any referen f 
id I was the 


from his general a 


was but a lame remark 


about a 
from spea’ 


and shc 


y gesture; indeed he 


hospital, 


about 
clude 


re unable to ascertain his t 


titude, I could only con- 


ook the 


yroadminded view. My pr 
notions of Turkish character received a jolt. 

rhe body of the British soldier who had been k 
bomb was wrapped in a shr 


e 


ou a 
few yards from the camp by British orderlies =mony 
was conducted but our sympathy as we stood rov grave 
needed no expression. Our own escape ma e acute. 


The mistake made by the British aviators was evidently 


discussed by the we ant who seemed to know 


most about the subject, mentioned in my he 


unded. A sergez 


that the 


iz 


zed course to adopt in order to intimate to an aero- 
that we were under the protection of the Red Cross 


scent was to stand together, forming a circle. I was 
1orant of the subject, but thought the method would be 
foolhardy if the aviator were not aware of it. Later in the 


an opportunity of putting it to the test seemed to pre- 


sent itself. An aeroplane was seen approaching from the 
lirection of the Canal. I decided that the circle-method was 
worth tryi If we were aimed at we might be as luck 
id been when attacked | 


y as 


the tents I 


en aeroplanes. Those 
of us who could stand, formed a circle and awaited the issue 
with outward composure but inward trepidation. However, 
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our faith was not tested to the limit; the aeroplane turned 
before reaching us and retraced its course. 

In the afternoon, greatly to my relief, four more British 
wounded, including Sergeant B., arrived in cacolets from 
Oghratina; but they brought the disquieting news that one 
man with a fractured femur still remained there. However, 
as it had been decided that we leave for Bir el Mazar at sun- 
set, nothing more could be done. I scarcely dared to think 
of his probable fate if found by Bedouin Arabs, but was 
surprised and delighted to hear at the end of captivity that he 
had been found by Australian Light Horse that had hurried 
to the scene after our capture, and eventually recovered in 
Egypt. 

Our work of dressing the wounded was momentarily inter- 
rupted by the visit of the German Commandant, who was ac- 
companied by the Commanding Officer of the field ambulance. 
At the moment I had discarded everything except breeches 
and shirt, in order to work more comfortably in the scorch- 
ing heat. However, he was no stickler for ceremonial, at 
least, in those circumstances; he seemed not to notice my 
unmilitary appearance nor even to be amused by it. He asked 
me pleasantly in excellent English if we had obtained every- 
thing we needed. We certainly had not, but as we had been 
given all that was available and hoped for more from the 
same source, I simply answered: “Yes, thank you, sir!” 
With that, he moved on. 

The patient who caused me most concern was a sergeant 
with a gunshot wound in the right forearm which had been 
packed tightly at Oghratina in order to stop the haemorrhage. 
I was afraid that dry gangrene was threatening to supervene, 
owing to the damage to the circulation. 

But preparations were being made for our removal to Bir 
el Mazar, the next oasis on the route, and the question of 
transport then monopolized our thoughts, The Commanding 
Officer, who was obviously eager to do his best for us, at first 
announced that he would be able to provide cacolets for all 
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the very severely wounded and riding camels for those who, 
though wounded, could still ride. Later this provision was 
reduced to ten cacolets and twenty camels. Eventually, at the 
muster, even these numbers were not reached. As a result, 
inded in the arm had to walk, but 
h this arrangement as the Turks 
en that was 
not the worst. Two of the wounded who required cacolet- 
transport had to be left behind in the care of a Turkish 


the orderlies and those w 


we had to be content w 


could not provide more than they possessed. 


officer, the Commanding Officer promising that they would 
be bréught to Bir el Mazar the following night. They were 


shelter tent camoufl 


put in < «1 with brushwood to lessen 
the risk of discovery. I explained the position to them and 
they accepted it cheerfully. The Commandant’s promise was 


spt and the men were perfectly satisfied with the treatment 
, 


received 


I was allowed a horse for the journey and 
tried to cheer the walking party by assuring them that they 
could have the use of it as soon as the onset of darkness per- 
mitted the transfer to be made without the Commandant 
being aware if it. I had always been fond of walking and 
was not at home in the saddle. The severely wounded were 
table before we 


ried to the cacolets and made comfo 


startec 

Riding alongside the Commanding Officer as our caravan 
set out just before sunset, I momentarily felt the thrill of 
expansive motion over the broad desert in the gloaming, 
with the beautiful spectrum hues of the setting sun giving 


place to a mysterious gloom. His manner was so friendly 
that for a short time I forgot I was a prisoner of war and 
imagined myself a traveller setting out full of curiosity and 


enthusiasm to see str 


nge and interesting places. But, when 
ess fell, the Commanding Officer had to leave me to 
attend to business elsewhere. Thereupon I joined the walk- 
ing party. Soon a wounded man began to suffer from fatigue, 
so I dismounted and allowed him the use of the horse on the 
understanding that the others should share it in turn. 


dark 
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un 


As we proceeded, I lost touch with the horse and remained 
separated from the Commanding Officer for the rest of the 
journey. Nor did I see either of the other officers until day- 
break. Supervision being negligible in the darkness, escape 
would have been easy, but, in the circumstances, the thought 
did not occur to us, although, as I was soon to learn, the fact 
did not escape the notice of the Commanding Officer. 

We were allowed to rest for five minutes every hour. In 
the early 


ges I had no difficulty in remaining awake but as 
iced, I at once fell asleep lying on the ground 
when the march was stopped and woke when it was resumed 
Eventually I found it more z 


the hours ac 


id more difficult to wake up for 
the march and the journey became w risome. The glory of 
the rising sun failed to impress me as its setting had done 
*t out. 

As day dawned and the landscape became visible, we were 
walking or rather straggling on a flat basin-like wadi, I 
accompanying the 
officer walking tw« 


when we 


rearmost stragglers and the transport 


) or three hundred yards ahead with several 
British wounded. The camels and 


horses had outpaced us 
and were out of sight. 


As we trudged along, a band of Arabs on horseback 
passed. Their Arab steeds, imposing headgear and flowing 
robes might have seemed picturesque to me if the evil in 
their nature had not quickly become manifest. The tempta- 
tion for an easy victim was almost too great for one of them. 
Evidently attracted by my officer’s uniform, he aimed his 
rifle at me but he sitating for a few moments refrained from 
firing, and rode on, possibly thinking me too poor 
all. Or perhaps he wished me 
triumph, 


This was the atmosphere that bred the treacherous Amale- 


kites whom Balaam, as mentioned in the Book of Numbers, 
called the first of the nations. 


According to the 
Israelites 


B 


game after 
rely to demonstrate his hate or 


Book of Deuteronomy, they h 


he arried the 
unmercifully after the passage 


of the Red Sea: 
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“Remember what Amalek did to thee by the wa when ye 
were come forth out of Egypt; how he met thee by the way 
and smote the hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble 
behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary; and he feared 
not God. Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy ¢ sod hath 


riven thee rest from all thine enc mies round about, in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance 


to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance of 


*n; thou shalt not 


Amalek from under hez 
and David were instruments of that 
was completed by the Simeonites during the reign of Heze- 
kiah, King of Ju Evidently, however, the spirit of the 
Amalekites lived on. 

The transport officer must have noticed the 
his rifle at me, because, as soon as the horseman had pa sed, 
he waited until I came up to him and then walked h me 
at the rear of the party. He did not appear to be tired and 
was in a conversational mood, talking about the relative merits 
of British and Germans in a frank detached way without 
spite or enthusiasm: he said that the Germans were better 


ab aiming 


h more powerful. I made no com- 


1 that such perspicuity could emanate 


organized but the 
ment, but was sur] 
from such a dull countenance. I wondered if our isolated 
outposts had helped to form his opinion about British organ- 
ization or whether it was merely an echo of conversation in 
urkish mess. 
We left the basin-like wadi and 
country with scattered scrub. The sun’s heat | 
uncomfortable. 
Suddenly, without a word of warning, my companion made 
a wild dash towards a clump of scrub and became trans- 
formed into a frightened crouching figure. Although I had 
t his { 
action, I followed his example in a leisurely way. After re- 
maining quite immobile for about a minute, he resumed his 
erect attitude and his normal composure with a sigh of relief, 


a German-’ 


gain entered 


ipitate 
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explaining that he thought he had heard the sound of an 
aeroplane. As we resumed the walk, he admitted without 
apology that the constant threat of bombing from aeroplanes 
had upset his nerves. 

This was the second occasion on which the nervous system 
of a Turk had become something real and, as it were, visible. 
The conception came as a surprise and revelation. Never 
had I associated a Turk’s nervous system with anything in 
the nature of shell-shock or aeroplane-shock; in my inex- 
perience, I had always imagined it to be too insensitive to be 
stirred to fear by anything terres 


ial or extra-terrestial. 

This was a touch of nature which made me feel that I was 
among human beings; indeed it was impossible not to like 
and even admire his frankness and naiveté, Later, at Bir el 
Mazar, with an air 


of triumph, he showed me a. bottle of 
medicine that had been prescribed for his affliction; and, at 
El Arish, he told me, in reply to my inquiry, that his nerves 
had greatly improved. I wondered which had contributed 
more to the improvement, the bromide in tl 


1¢ mixture or the 
increase in the distance 


from enemy aeroplanes. 

It was about nine o’clock when we arrived at Bir el Mazar. 
The only features that distinguished it from the desert were 
a solitary palm tree, a well and a lonely tomb. 
tary point of view it was to all intents anc 
a hospital camp, the on 'y combatants noticeable being the few 
soldiers on guard. The hospital was simil 
to that at Bir el Abd an 

The Commanding ( 
unaffected by the nigh 


From a mili- 
purposes, merely 


ur in arrangement 
d the tents were ready for occupation, 
Jfficer, who seemed to be physically 

journey, came to me in some agita- 
tion as we reached the camp and askec 
Armenian sub-lieutenant why I had walked. 
I preferred 


me through the 
I answered that 
walking to riding and had got tired of the saddle, 
adding that a wounde< ng, had become 
fatigued and as I had felt more inclined to walk, I had let 
him have the use of the horse. 

The Ce mmanding O; 


man who was wa 


g 


ficer seemed at first to be concerned 
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about my personal welfare, but I thought his face became 
clouded with suspicion when I had answered as if he sus- 
pected that I was being a party to an attempt at escape. He 
counted us and said that one man was missing. Perhaps that 
remark was a feeler, because, when I protested that we were 
in full strength, he dropped an aggressive attitude and re- 
his normal benevolent expression which I interpreted 
to mean that his charge was withdrawn. 

It did not then occur to me but I was told afterwards that 
icer would be unable to understand firstly any 


sumed 


a Turkish off 
one exerting himself more than was necessary, for example, 
walking when he could ride, and secondly an officer resign- 
ing his horse for the use of a soldier in the ranks even though 
he was wounded. It was mentioned that the life of a Turk- 
ish soldier in the ranks was not considered by his officer to 
be of much importance, and, when he fell out on a march, 
he was left to the mercy of a just Allah or a ruthless Bedouin. 

I thoughtlessly asked the Commanding Officer where the 
latrines were. He made a sweeping movement with both 
arms embracing the wide expanse of desert, as if to say, 
‘What a silly question,” and walked away. A truly liberal 
provision! But I was left in doubt whether he considered 
the open desert under a scorching sun sanitary enough as a 
latrine without artificial aids or whether he had granted me 
the choice of locality for whatever method I wished to use. 

I had seen no latrines at Bir el Abd and had made no 
inquiries about them as, during the few hours we were there, 
I was preoccupied with the dressing of wounds and the pre- 
parations for departure. Here I decided that discretion was 
better than scientific fastidiousness and advised the orderlies 
not to prepare large latrines forthwith but to make small 
holes well away from the camp as they were required. The 
method was casual and under normal conditions would have 
shocked the C.O, of the British field ambulance to which I 
had been attached. At the Canal we had been so keen about 
effective sanitary methods that even officers had practised 
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digging latrines; but thoroughness here would obviously 
have been interpreted as a pose of superiority. Apparently 
German organization had not trespassed on that domain. 

All the wounded who had been transported in cacolets 
were already in bed. After we had breakfasted, I found the 
Armenian sub-lieutenant and asked him where I could obtain 
surgical dressings, He referred me to a bell tent in the centre 
of the camp. My visit was apparently expected as, on pre- 
senting myself at the tent-entrance, I was welcomed very 
effusively by a middle-aged Greek of medium height and 
build who said that he had been a chemist in Constantinople 
before the war, and a Syrian youth who had been a medical 
student in the French University at Beirut, but whose medical 
studies had been interrupted by the war. 

The Greek’s face, which exuded’ goodwill, was one of the 
most humorous I had seen. It reminded me of a sketch of a 
street singer by an Australian artist which had been sent to 
me in inburgh some years previously to cheer the loneli- 
ness of life in diggings and had been one of my treasured 
possessions. It conjured before me a vision of the street 
musicians who had helped to relieve the tedium of student 
life there: the woebegone couple who had been wont to stroll 
near the University with mournful countenance singing in a 
staccato voice the single song: “Where is my wandering boy 
to-night ?”; the short man with humble be aring who had sung 
as he walked near the street gutter and had continued unper- 
turbed and unamused when an inebriate had walked alongside 
him with right ear applied near his mouth as if spell-bound 
by the dulcet tones; the cornetist who had usually played 
outside a bar in the street where I digged while I was writ- 
ing my weekly letter to Australia and had had difficulty in 
finishing the tune owing to the urge to rush into the bar and 
quench his thirst; and the Italian organ-grinder who on one 
occasion had invaded this preserve of the cornetist at the 
same time and had tried, but in vain to drown the music of 
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the cornet by a loud blast from his organ. With these asso- 
ciations, I felt at ease immediately. 

A box was produced to serve as a chair and I was asked 
to be seated. I accepted the proffered c I made 
} 11 1 French after I had 
it were ignorant 
an to eak, the smiling 
assumed a puzzled expression. It was 


cnown my wants as well as I could 


spoke that lang 


pronunciation was the C 
d studied French at schoo 
» method of teaching had been ultra-anglicized 


and I had had no practice in conversation. I had acquired no 


vain notions of an efficiency that I lacked. However, my 
1 requirements were already known in a general way 


so by understanding a little they were 
e rest of my statement, and to provide me 
ilable dressing material and antiseptics that I 

led articles to me cheerfully but 
slowly according to the manner of the country. My ineffi- 


} 
1 


require 


ciency in ng French precluded conversation on eral 


1 no signs of haste for my departure, 


and although the wounds req 


my conscience, it was essential for the 
comm f 


I show no lack of appreciation of the 


hos} ed, it had come as a pleasant surprise and 
was fully Although it was to be expected that 
these unwilling servants of the Turks should harbour silent 
1 4] 
I 


I had never anticipated that they would 


urks’ enemies, even as prisoners, so cordially. 
I } 


pressed themselves sorry for our capture and 


y of four days here, their welcome suffered no 
t ind their help was alway 1eerfully given. If the 
Commanding Officer noticed their friendliness, he took no 


tion to i 


and, of course, the supplies were issued to us 
roval. 
The rations were even more liberal here than at Bir el Abd. 


h his full af 
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Not only was meat supplied but dates, rolls of dried apricots 
and even tinned fruit were also provided. The British order- 
lies continued to cook our food. 
Assisted by Corporal L., I spent the rest of the day dress- 
ing the wounds. While occupied with the work we were 
surprised to see a tall dusky Turkish soldier standing at the 
entrance of the tent. As soon as he caught my attention, he 
held up for my inspection a pair of dissecting forceps of 
which, he indicated by signs, he was the very proud owner. 
1 that he was a hospital orderly 
and offered me the joint help of himself and his forceps. 
I suggested by signs that I would be glad to borrow the 
forceps, but he declined to be separated from them even tem- 
porarily. I evaded the offer of his personal help but was 
touched by the kind thought that prompted it. 

Tincture of iodine was the sheet-anchor of this field 
ambulance for the disinfection of wounds. I was a young 
medical graduate and had been greatly impressed by recent 
articles in the medical journals dealing with the efficacy of 
antiseptics. The effect of such articles on the inexperienced 
is proportionate to the forensic ability of the writer. In 
this instance the honours were with the opponents of tinc- 
ture of iodine, who used experiments in vitro to prove that 
it had little if any antiseptic power, and assumed that the 
same results would obtain in vivo. Consequently I favoured 


He gave me to understanc 


a solution of biniodide of mercury for the dressing of 
wounds, but as only a small quantity was available, 1 was 
compelled to use tincture of iodine also. As a result, my 
pristine confidence in tincture of iodine for use in vivo was 
restored. Flies were numerous, but the only wound on 
which maggots appeared was being dressed with biniodide 
of mercury solution. I concluded that to prevent such a 
complication a dry application was preferable to a moist one. 
However, the maggots had no apparent ill effect on the 
wound which healed without further complication. I was 
to learn afterwards that, strange as it may seem, this was 
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the usual result, the maggots acting as scavengers and not 
as infective agents. Indeed, in America they have been 
extensively use 


d for the removal of infected and necrotic 
material from wounds; in England they have been little 


used. They possibly act in virtue of their excrement, which 


appears to be allied to al 


ntoin and may function as a bac- 
teriophage. 

On examining the wound in which dry gangrene had 
threatened to develop, I found that this complication was 
definitely established and reported the fact to the Com- 


ling Officer, expressing the opinion that an early oper- 


was imper He rey at he would have the 
tent d for an amputation returned to 


ents and ssing the we 1s, but awaited 


to the operating tent in vain throug! the day. To- 
s evening I again repaired to the Commanding Officer’s 
tent and asked | the Armenian 


when he would require me for the operation, He 


eutenant 


xpressed 


his regrets that he could not operate until the following 


morning, the sterilizir 


outfit was not yet complete. I 


had to be delay, but decided to remind 


him as ear ning as possible 
I was a bell tent and a camp-bed for my personal 
Tired out by three days’ strenuous work with littl 


rht and found the camp- 


e as an epicure his bed of down 


I welcomed the arrival of n 


comfortab 


lay, after breakf 


t, I called on the Commanding 


Officer and repeated my importunity through the Armenian. 
He sent for his orderly and spoke to him. Althou 


“ai 


1 ignorant 


at was said, I had little difficulty in drawing conclu- 
| 


sions, the facial expressions speaking a universé 


1 language. 


1 in ti 
Commanding Officer, holding out his hands 
in an attitude of despair, spoke to me. The Art 
preted: “They have bungled the sterili 
together.” 


lerly 


the 
the or 


Looking down 


> voice, 


whereupon the 


when putting it 
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He then paid a professional visit with me to the British 
wounded and examined the wounds with the critical eye 
of an experienced surgeon. He agreed that an operation 
on the gangrenous arm was urgently required. 

He returned to his tent and must have stimulated his 
subordinates to activity because, soon afterwards, the Ar- 
menian brought me the message that everything was in readi- 
ness for the operation. 

We repaired to a marquee tent which was furnished with 
an operating table, another table for instruments and dress- 
ing material and the sterilizer which was at last in working 
order. The patient was brought. It was decided that the 
Armenian assist the Commanding Officer who would per- 
form the operation and that I give the anaesthetic. A Tur- 
kish orderly was in attendance. 


I was surprised when chloroform alone was handed to 
me as the anaesthetic. Chloroform was certainly more suit- 
able than ether in the desert, as it is less volatile and more 
potent, but it is more dangerous, its margin of safe y being 
narrower when anaesthesia is deep and it demands much 
greater skill in its administration. Its use by the Turks 
suggested a hi : 


gh degree of competence in their anaesthetists. 
When a student I was taught to get the patient into a state 
of anaesthesia with chloroform and then maintain it with 
ether, changing from one to the other gradually. With the 
necessity forced upon me of using chloroform throughout 
the operation, I concentrated my attention on its adminis- 
tration and did not watch the Cx ymmanding Officer o 
But I was conscious that he was working in a quiet ¢ 
manner without hesitation or awkwardness. The 


however, was full of enthusiasm and punctuated t 
steps of 


perating. 
leliberate 
Armenian, 
he various 
the operation with remarks which kept me in- 
formed of its progress. At the outset, evidentl 
by the Commanding Officer, he remarke: 
has s 


y prompted 
1: “The gangrene 
ad so far up the arm that there is not enough healthy 
skin left for a flap; we must do without it.” Soon after the 
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operation had begun, he mentioned to me that the anaesthesia 
was light, whereupon I increased the amount of chloroform 
I was putting on the mask, but still proceeded cautiously. 
Amputation was performed at the shoulder joint. When the 
arm was severed, the Armenian exclaimed with a note of 
enthusiasm that it was a quick operation, having taken only 
a few minutes—I was too busy with the anaesthetic to note 
the number he mentioned. 

The patient had a good convalescence, causing us no 
anxiety. Owing to the lack of enough soft tissue to provide 
a flap, the wound was left open, but it looked healthy and 
remained free from infection until we reached Damascus 
four weeks later. I heard a long time afterwards that his 
progress at Damascus had been uninterrupted by complica- 
tions and that he was a member of the first party of invalids 
and maimed sent to Constantinople for exchange, shortly be- 
fore the Armistice. 

I had been in the camp a day before I met the second-in- 
command of the ambulance—a tall pale gaunt Greek doctor. 
He was in charge while the Commanding Officer was at Bir 
el Abd. He spoke to me in a casual way in French, and 
from his manner I received the impression that he was in- 
clined to sarcasm and had no liking for us. Yet I never 
saw him in the company of the Commanding Officer and 
concluded that, although they were doubtless on good terms 
officially, they did not regard one another with sentiments 
of friendship. His duties were entirely with the Turkish 
wounded and I saw little of him; he seemed to be a man of 
few words and to cultivate his own company most. His 
attitude of suspicion stood in striking contrast to the genialty 
of his subordinates ; perhaps bitter experience had made him 
a misanthrope or, at least, taught him to trust no one. 

That afternoon the Commanding Officer announced that 
he had obtained sufficient transport to convey those British 
wounded who were able to ride, to the hospital at El Arish. 
Their spirits rose when they heard the news. Their mounts 
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were camels and their departure at sunset was effected with 
the precision of a regular caravan. 

On the following day the Commanding Officer invited me 
to lunch. It was partaken in his tent and would have been 
a téte-a-téte if our ignorance of a common language had not 
necessitated the presence of the Armenian as an interpreter. 
The absence of an officers’ mess surprised me; but, as the 
Commanding Officer was the only Turk among the officers, 
his apparently unsociable attitude could be understood. 


The need for translation greatly handicapped our conver- 
sation. His knowledge of western customs was disclosed at 
the outset: before lunch was served he asked me to join him 
in a drink of whisky. However, the Armenian explained 
that it was not customary to drink whisky at midday, so we 
shared a bottle of beer. These were spoils taken from the 
captured British camp. 

This incident astonished me. I had been taught that Mos- 
lems were forbidden to drink wine, and had assumed that 
the embargo applied to every intoxicant. Margoliouth in his 
Mohammedanism states that “the prohibition of wine was 
made in the Medinah period and though it is ordinarily 
thought to extend to all intoxicants, there is some difference 
of opinion. The violation of the rule has been common dur- 
ing all periods of Islam, even some of the Prophet's com- 
panions having yielded to the temptation. The Arabic lan- 
guage has as fine a collection of wine-lays as the Greeks once 
possessed. Probably one may say with truth that intoxication 
has not often been a vice of the poorer Moslems, but rather 
of the wealthy and fashionable. A writer in the Manar, 
however, asserts that Moslems of Egypt had become greater 
topers than the Copts or Europeans resident in that country; 
and mentions a shop which called itself “The Islamic 
Tavern,’ where there was a practice of toasting the saints, 
similar to one which has often obtained in Christendom. In 
Persia the present writer was informed that drunkenness 
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was decidedly prevalent; and the Moslems of the Ottoman 
Empire are not free from it.” 


In Rodwell’s translation of the Koran, the pi > of the 
Paradise promised to the God-fearing contains “rivers of 
water which corrupt not: rivers of milk, whose taste 


changeth not: and rivers of wine, delicious to those who 


quaff it.” That promise would indicate not only acquaint- 
ance but even appreciation and approval of wine by 


e Commanding Officer « not con 


impres- 
alcoholic 


n a moderate knowles 
drinks either theor ical. 

At the beginning of the meal he asked me: “What do 
you think of us?” The question had many 


sion that he had e 


ets and was 
t limited 
s. But 
definite 


ractical knowle 
st my prec 
ect about which I 


difficult to answer, as 1 
and I had be 
there was one a 


vered without hesita 


opinion, so I a 
f His face shone 


you 
that 


I fancied 


that even a blush penetrated his « 

He said not a word 
and objectives. He wz 
a me 
mentior 


about the battle nor about our plans 
as obviously r but just 
[ ier. He 


ical man acting the fraternal 
ed that he | J 
inople and was a y brief 
ge of his work convinced me that he was at least < 
operator. I told him t I had studied at Edinburg! 
versity and had graduated the ye l 
By an exchar 
pinion later that 


» of exper 


my | 
h docto 
an, preferred 


I formed the of 
from Armenian, Greek and 
medicine, possessing a g 
than for inductive reasoning 
tance from their practical ances who forged weapons 
for “the great Khan of the Geougen” and then wielded them 


vas perh 
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to such good purpose that they vanquished their masters 
and established an empire. 

The story was current among several officers who had 
been interned in a prison at Constantinople that, one morn- 
ing when some consulted the doctor for malaria and others 
for constipation, the malaria patients were given an aperient 
and the constipated quinine. This was no doubt the orderly’s 
mistake, but was nevertheless symptomatic of a general 


INTO THE WILDERNESS 


laxity with medical treatment. 

That night an incident occurred which demonstrated to me 
that the rank and file of the Turks were not devoid of the 
milk of human kindness. After I had retired the Khamsin 
wind, which blew spasmodically in March, April and May, 
rang up and was so violent that my tent toppled over. Too 


sleepy to bother about having it re-erected, I pulled the camp- 
bed from under it and slept in the open. Later in the 
night I felt the hand of the guard gently readjusting the 
bed covering which had been disarranged by the wind. I 
gave no indication that I had noticed him but thought it a 
kindly act. 

Next day the Commanding Officer again entertained me at 
lunch. He had little to say on this occasion but made the 
important announcement that he had obtained sufficient 
camel-cacolet transport to convey the remaining wounded to 
El Arish that night. He added that his association with us 
would then end. 

The prospect ing the unrelieved sandy waste was 
welcomed by all. With the orderlies I worked with zest 
to prepare the wounded for the night journey. When sunset 
drew near, they were carried to the cacolets, the camels 
squatting to receive their loads. Only one man, who had 
been severely wounded, complained of pain after being 
placed in the cacolet and he was relieved by a slight altera- 
tion of his position. He remained free from pain through- 
out the journey, or at least told me so when I inquired. : 
I was allowed to ride a camel, but the orderlies were 


f lea 
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obliged to walk, When the camels were standing in line, 
rea I to start, I called for three rousing cheers for the Com- 
manding Officer, who was not accompanying us. They were 
given lustily in spite of the strain involved in shouting as 
the men thoroughly apprecis 
He prot 


ed his unassuming kindliness. 
ably thought that the joy of departure had turned 
ull our brains simultaneously, but the Armenian no doubt 
enlightened him on another of the vagari 
cl cter. 


es of the British 


The night journey was uneventful. I was so overcome by 
the craving for sleep that I was able to make full use of the 
hourly rest of five minutes, falling asleep with a bush for 


about to move off. I did not ride far: the height and the 
long undulz 


ions of the striding camel were so incompa 


W a state of limp sl 


with the victim in 


ness which could not be gr 


} 
be 


a sitting posture and yet would 
ed, that very soon I 
walked, The r Pig 
nodding, created fee 


asa 


ave up the uneven coztest and 
ng from that dizzy height when 
ngs similar to those 
Id in a nightmare in which I ir 
hing the top of a cliff, the danger « 


I had experienced 
that I was 
which I knew 
and dreaded but could not avoid, so strong was the im- 
pelling a 


oac 


appr 


so weak the restraining force. I am quite sure 
that if Dickens’s super-optimist, Mark Tapley, had been com 
pelled to work by day and ride on a camel by night, when 
overpowered by the craving for sleep, he would have turned 
apostate. 


The guards were more watchful tl In 
spite of my sleepi 1 one of 
al occasions peering at me while I lay on the 
ground at the side of the track and then walking on as if he 


n previously 


1ess and the darkness, I notice 


them on se 


re 


were busy counting us. Perhaps it was an ordinary routine 
measure, but I concluded that we were still under suspicion 
as potential escapees. My continued preference for walking 
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and my predilection for making myself inconspicuous during 
the rests probably stimulated their distrust. 

Sunrise found us still ploughing our way through the 
desert, but, as the morning advanced, the Mediterranean ap- 
peared in sight. It was refreshing to the eyes to see the blue 


sea again. 

Then, working our way among sand-dunes, eventually on 
climbing one of moderate height and steep slope, we found 
ourselves near a large collection of flat-roofed rectangular 
buildings made of clay and straw, topped with a minaret 
and the dome of a mosque, which represented the town of 
El Arish. 
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CHAPTER 


Ill 


AT EL ARISH 


ENTERING what was nominally a street—apparently the main 


street—but was in and procee 


F ing for two or 
Ired yards between walls of clay and straw about 
, which gave the buildings behind them an air 
we emerged into an open space, called the 


“square,” at its south-west corner and, turning at once to the 
left, passed through a large ¢ 


teway into a courtyard where 
ish soldier stood on guard duty. 
From there we pas 


through a small gatev 
right into a large enclosure which had no other 
This enclosure hz 


on our 
entrance, 
in the centre, a paved yard, on our 
and-straw building, a s 
without windows or doors on the “squar 


two-story mu of which 


»” and on 
our left two single-story store-houses. This was the hospital 
allotted to our use 

The two-stor 


building had three rooms on the ground 
floor in which the wounded were to be tended and two small 
rooms on 1 


l per floor which were to serve as bedrooms 
for the orderlies and myself. A small building in a corner 
of the courtyard had also been prepared for 


patients, and 
as there was still insufficient room in these buildings for our 
wounded, several who could walk were accommodated in a 
tent erected on a vacant plot of ground on the other side of 
the street 

The only latrine available was located about five yards 
from the north-west angle of the building. It was of a type 
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new to me, consisting simply of a cesspit with a small open- 
for which there was no cover. It had 
firstly, it was uncomfortable to use, and 


ing on the surfa 
two disadvantag 
secondly, it encouraged flies which swarmed over and around 
it in great numbers. Never had I seen so many gathered 
in such a small space. They recalled to me the Biblical 
account of the plagues of Egypt. 

The square was true to its name, each side measuring 
about fifty yards. Near its centre it had a fountain and 
an empty sarcophagus made from a monolith of granite, 
and on its northern side there were official-looking buildings, 
one of which was used by the medical staff. 

The town of El Arish is situated mainly at the foot of the 
sandhills which are two miles distant from the mouth of the 
Wadi el Arish, where it enters the Mediterranean Sea. The 
houses there were compact, but scattered houses extended 
among the hills. A mosque and minaret stood on a slope 
near a massive stone fort which held up Napoleon for a 
week, but was easily destroyed by modern British gunboats 
in this war. The population of the town was given as 
7500, but I got the impression that the residents had 
evacuated it 

E] Arish was known to the ancients as Rhinocolura, which 
was a large town. The wadi was then a river, on both 
banks of which the town was built. It is said to have been 
founded by an Ethiopian-Egyptian king as a place of banish- 
ment. In the early part of the Christian era, it was an episco- 
pal see with the name of Laris. Baldwin I of Jerusalem 
died there in a.p, 1118; the Hajar Berdawil or “Stone of 
Baldwin” is still pointed out. 

The wadi, which is called the “River of Egypt” in the 
300k of Numbers and the “Stream of Egypt” in the Book 
of Isaiah, now becomes a river only rarely when a stream 
of water descends from the hills after a storm. Its mouth 
was adorned by a luxurious growth of date palms. In the 
vicinity, there were several large oases extending for about 
Pp 
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seven miles, most of them near the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Near the shore to the north a palm grove which 
indicated the site of the village of El 
spicuous. The cultivation of the oase 
primitive plough and hoe. 


was con- 
ed on by 


rie 


The district in the vicinity of the “River of E 
called Goshen in the Book of Joshua, but it is not tl 


of the Book of Genesis which has not been conclusively iden- 
tified. This was t 


rict from which Hagar the Egyptian, 


the mother Ishmail, came 
Our lightly wounded, who had preceded us two days pre- 


, were already quartered here. We were met on ar- 
1 height and wiry build, and 


; im. he 
German sisters. The Captain, who had a distinctive 


a captain of me 


introduced him as the medical 


snoid countenance, 
2 of the medical services of the town. He 


in cha 
added, quite needlessly, that he was an Armenia 

The British orderlies carried the patients from the cacolets 
to beds 1 been prepared on the floor, the Armenian 
and the German sisters a g them. Food 


doctor d 


was provided 
1 


I asked my col 


e where I ¢ 
be had at the sq 


ath. He replied 
sarco- 
a tro had 
th; he added that it was now only 
purpose. He extolled its virtues, but 


1 had beer *h before the w: 
srted into 
being used for the 
I was not 


s, whic 


been conv 


ed by the picture and restricted my ablu- 
tions to spong ning in the room allotted to me. A 
Turkist lier brought me food. 

Soon afterward 


1 
the Armenian doctor called on me to 
talk about the work. We arranged that every day after 
breakfast I should pay a visit to the wounded, making a 
medical examination when necessary and compiling a list of 
those who required special treatment; that we should colla- 
borate when he arrived at the hospit 
and diet; and that we should then proceed with the dressing 


prescribing medicine 
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of the wounds, one sister working with him and another 
with me. 

This arrangement worked well. The diagnosis of the ail- 
ments that had supervened since the previous consultation 
was usually not in doubt as the outstanding one was dysen- 
tery. My collez ague accepted my diagnosis without argument 
but wrote the pre scriptions and diet lists in Turkish without 
asking my opinion; he handed these to the dispenser, who 
was also an Armenian. We arranged that Corporal L. should 
collect the rations and medicines from the dispenser and 
should supervise the domestic work which, including the 
cooking and the nursing of the wounded, was done by the 
British orderlies 

The Armenian doctor’s prescriptions were of the grape- 
shot variety and were brilliant in their comprehensiveness, 
including every remedy he knew for the ailment. His know- 
ledge of materia medica seemed to be extensive. He had 
boundless ene 


and a great capacity for enthusiasm. He 
was obviously very interested in medical work and was 
methodical and conscientious, but his most striking qualities 
were outspokenness and hatred of all Turks. Before I had 
known him a day I was aware that he loathed the Turks 
with a vehemence he could not in the least restrain. He 
spoke to me quite frankly about their barbarities and, even 


in the presence of the German sisters, showed his partiality 
for the setae and expressed his aversion of the Turks so 
unmistakably that I expected the sword of Damocles, which 


was Bees. peat over the heads of his people in 
Turkey, forthwith to do its fell work. Indeed it was a 
marvel to me that he had escaped so long. Perhaps his con- 
scientious work had saved him; no doubt the Turks were 
satisfied he w 


d do them no harm, and in view of his 
good medical work he was more useful to them alive than 
dead. The Germans here, too, were broadminded and were 
without doubt sympathetic towards him and his race for 


the suffering they had undergone. 
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Gradually I learned part of his history. He had been 
} I : 


icated in the American College at B 


seirut where he had 
graduated in medicine. At the outbreak of war he was on 
the resident staff of the hospital at Aleppo, where he was 
conscripted for the army. He was the only member of his 
family left in the Turkish Empire, the others having either 
emigrated or been massacred. He had a rich uncle in 
America, he said, to whom he had made a promise that he 


1 remain in Turkey to serve his oppressed people. The 


service had at least on one occasion been of a dramatic nature. 
While he was worki in the hospital at Aleppo, the fear 
spread among the Armenian students there that the Turks 
contemplated their massacre. Preferring a painless end by 
self-administered poison to an agonizing death at the hands 


of the Turks, they obtained a supply of the necessary drug 
from him. However the need for using it had not arisen 
while he was stationed there. The tribulations of his race 
weighed 


ly on his soul; as a corollary, he could not 
perceive the slightest virtue in any Turk or humour in any- 
thing. 

He was a keen student. E 


en while war and oppression 
dominated his life, he spent part of every day in the peace- 
ful occupation of studying medicine. 

Although death prowled near his doorstep ready to snatch 
him at any moment, he ignored its existence and kept his 
vision steadily fixed the future, making systematic { 
ition for a peacetime career in his chosen profession. 


or did he neglect the humanities. He said nothing to me 
about his study of Armenian literature but he once remarked 
the Shakespeare was always included in his 
luggage; I imagined he read the tragedies almost ex- 


a volume < 


clusively. 

The three German nurses were like ministering angels to 
the wounded and did not in the least discriminate between 
friend and foe. We called each of them “Sister,” although 
one was not a qualified nurse. 
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The senior sister, whom I shall call Sister A., we saw 
only occasionally, as she spent most of her time with the 
Turks. She was dark-complexioned and reserved, but kind 
in manner. Before the war she had been matron of a hospital 
at Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, and did not speak English. 

The second Sister, Sister B., was fair and rather short 
in stature and spoke English like an Englishwoman. She 
was the essence of kindness and gentleness and, assigned by 
the Armenian doctor to assist me, was very helpful with 
the dressing of the wounds. Before the war she had been 
on the staff of the Mission Hospital at Nazareth, of which 
a Scottish doctor, whom she greatly admired had been in 
charge. She mentioned that he had been so keen about his 
work that he had made it a rule to spend every annual 
holiday at a teaching centre in order to bring his medical 
knowledge up to date. On one occasion, at least, he had 
startled his staff with the new-fangled method that he 
had brought back. Discharging wounds were being treated 
by hot moist dressings. The objection raised to this method 
was that, although the heat improved the blood supply of 
the part, and consequently the body’s resistance to the in- 
fection, the heat and moisture provided excellent conditions 
for the growth of germs. 

Consequently the method had been introduced of applying 
a dry dressing when the drainage from the wound was free; 
its success depended on the natural resisting powers of the 
tissues to overcome the infection. 

When the dry method had been introduced into the hos- 
pital at Nazareth, Sister B. said, the staff had contemplated 
it with great misgiving, but as the wounds had progressed 
at least as well with dry as with moist applications, fears 
had been gradually allayed and confidence in the doctor’s 
sagacity had been renewed. 

Evidently owing to her admiration of the Scottish doctor, 
Sister B. esteemed the Scots in general and took a special 
interest in two wounded Scottish soldiers who had been 
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attached to the Engineers. But she was cheerful and kind 
red the wounded to sing, telling them that 
German soldiers were taught to sing always. 


to all; she encou 


The third sister, Sister C., slim and prepossessing, was 
t a trained nurse, but at the outbreak of war offered her 
hich were supported by much natural ability anc 
sympathy for the sick and unfortunate. She was vivacious 
and high-spirited, according to the Armenian doctor, whom 
she assisted with the dressing of wounds, but although she 
spoke French fluently, she did not know Er 


clish wel 
for conversation, and I exchanged only a few words 
with her. She was the daughter of an Aleppo merchant anc 
was proud of the fact that her father had been the host of 
General von der Goltz while he was in Aleppo en route for 


enol 


the campaign in Mesopotamia. She told a story, recountec 
to me by the Armenian doctor, which showed that her 
| 


me r was a woman of strong character. While refugees 


Ww being driven through Aleppo, her mother, looking at 
them from an upper window, saw Turl 
ing women and children. Without he 


down 


sh soldiers ill-treat- 
tation she rushed 
ystulated with the 


to the street and loudly e 
ent placed not only 
r high in the Armenian doctor’s estimation. 

As a nurse Sister C. was keen and showed initiative. One 


soldiers mother but also 


the daught 


of the British wounded was found to be suffering from a 
paroxysm which, we thought, was probably due to malaria. 
She mentioned the incident to the German Commandant 
with whom no doubt she had a better social standing than 
the other sisters and asked that a pathologist be sent by 
aeroplane from Beersheba to examine the patient’s blood. 
Of course no such 
wi 


ion was taken but the patient recovered 
th treatment for malaria. 

Soon after our arrival the Armenian doctor said to me: 
“You are only a lieutenant. Are you fully qualified? In 
the Turkish army doctors are appointed with the rank of 
captain and medical students receive the rank of second 
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lieutenant, as you no doubt noticed in the field ambulance 
to which you were attached.” 

I replied: “The practice is different in the British army. 
Fully qualified doctors who are graduates of a university 
or of a recognized medical college, and have been registered 
in Great Britain and Ireland to practise medicine, are ad- 
mitted to the Royal Army Medical Corps with the rank of 
first lieutenant. 1 hold the degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery of Edinburgh University, and as a 
civilian doctor was granted a temporary commission for a 
year, with the rank of first lieutenant. According to the 
terms of my contract, if my commission be renewed at the 
end of the year, I shall automatically become a temporary 
captain.” 

“Does that mean that doctors are rated lower in the British 
than in the Turkish army?” he asked. 

“T am sure they are not,” I answered. “The British are 
conservative, making changes gradually but surely. Before 
the formation of the Royal Army Medical Corps, the status 
of the army surgeon may not have been high, but the im- 
portance of medical work is now fully recognized in the 
army in the department of sanitation and prevention of 
disease as well as in the treatment of the sick and wounded. 
Whatever their rank, medical officers are still regarded as 
doctors and their work is usually valued accordingly. I 
added that in the Australian and Canadian forces, doctors 
became captains on joining the Medical Corps, but I was 
unaware of the considerations that led these sections of the 
British Empire to depart from the practice of the British 
army. I almost gasped with surprise at his next question. 
He ed me what my specialty was. I answered: “I can 
unfortunately boast of none, as I graduated little more than 
a year ago and have been precluded even of thinking about 
such a subject owing to the war. But if I survive this ex- 
perience, I have no doubt that I shall become just an ordinary 
general practitioner.” He made no comment. 
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The wounds were examined by a tall German surgeon who 
had a well-scarred face that told of many student duels. 
He was in charge of the transport of the wounded in this 
section and spoke English falteringly. I had seen him at 
Bir el Abd, He had seemed gentlemanly and inoffensive, 
but the rank and file among the prisoners had formed a bad 
opinion of him from a single incident which I had not wit- 
nessed. They had appealed to him when a Turk was ill- 
treating one of their comrades, but he had merely shrugged 
his shoulders, spread out his hands in an attitude of hopeless 
1 quietly: “C’est la guerre.” He had at 
once been classed as a callous barbar 


as the offending Tu 


impotence and s 


1, on the same plane 
tk, although as a German officer he 
could not be expected to interfere and thus jeopardize the 


friendly relations necessary for the continuation of the 


alliance between the Germans and Turks 

After meeting him at close quarters I found it difficult to 
believe that his attitude on that occasion represented his pri- 
vate feelings. He had an air of aloofness and a placid ex- 


ion and aj 


peared more like an apostle of peace than a 
it of war. He worked in an efficient manner without 
ostentation, making suggestions about treatment and departed 
as quietly as he had arrived. 

The Armenian doctor and I settled down quickly to the 
regular daily routine and were soon on friendly terms. 

Meals were brought to me in my room by the Armenian 
doctor’s orderly. I took them for granted as ordinary army 
rations to which I was entitled as a matter of cour The 
doctor mentioned them in a casual way on several occasions, 


expressing vague hints which conveyed no meaning to me 
and consequently evoked no reply. Eventually he suggested 
that I should apply for pay. He gave no reason for the 
suggestion which struck me with surp 


as the idea of a 
prisoner of war receiving pay had never occurred to me 
and seemed devoid of sense. Nevertheless I followed his 
advice, as he was in authority and should know. He him- 


ise, 
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self brought back the verbal reply that I could not receive 
pay until I reached the internment camp, which was, of 
course, left unspecified. He showed disappointment and even 
disgust, at the refusal, and then became explicit about my 
meals. It was he who was feeding me out of his private 
purse; the Turkish authorities were providing me with noth- 
ing. He said it had transpired that Turkish Army Regula- 
tions did not make provision for rations to be issued in 
hospital for any prisoners except the wounded, each of whom 
was being allowed the ration of a Turkish soldier. The 
orderlies were in the same plight as myself, but their 
difficulty was easily overcome, as they were permitted to 
share the rations provided for the wounded which indeed 
were liberal enough to suffice for all. An officer was in a 
different category and could not condescend to eat the 
crumbs that fell from the table of the ordinary soldier, 
especially in Turkey, where they were poles apart, even 
though starvation wee the alternative. 

Evidently the situation created by captured medical per- 


sonnel attending their own wounded in hospital was a new 
one never previously contemplated, and Turkish regulations 
were not elastic enough to provide for it at short notice. 
It was difficult to understand why we could not have been 
treated, in the same way as the walking party. That applied 
particularly to the orderlies who received no pay apart from 
rations throughout imprisonment, except for a monthly 
allowance provided by the Red Cross Society. 

As had not been allowed to go hungry, the situation 
appeared humorous, if ridiculous, to me; but the Armenian 
doctor saw no humour in it; he saw only absurd organiza- 
tion or, indeed, none at all, and incompetence. However, he 
was very kind. He grumbled a little at the injustice of 
having to provide, out of his own pocket, what should have 
come from the public purse, but showed, nev 
he was plea 


theless, that 
ed to help me. Usually punctilious about 
accepting anything even suggestive of charity, I had no 
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qualms of conscience in the present predicament; my sen- 
sibilities had become dulled. 

The Armenian doctor’s favourite dish was evidently 
pilau, as it was served frequently; I also thought it delicious. 
It was made by boiling meat or fowl with rice and spices. 


Although I was being tre ated as a prisoner in spite of 
the fact that I was doing medical work, I was not deprived of 
all liberty. The Armenian told me that I would be allowed 
to visit his office across the square whenever I had occasion 


to consult him. I welcomed even that small ration of liberty. 


The Turk soldier on guard in the courtyard appeared to 
take no notice of me as I px 

On my first visit to the doctor’s office, while I was sitting 
at his k in conversation with him, there was a knock 
at the door, followed by the entrance of his orderly, a dim- 
inutive Turk about five feet three in height and of spare 
build. He walked with a slight stoop and an expression 
of extreme humility, looking more like a suppliant friar 
than a Turkish soldier. His countenance suggested that life 
had given him only hard blows and that he had given up 
all hope of receiving anything else. With memory’s eye I 
still see him walking to the doctor’s desk with short quiet 
steps, saluting by bringing the tips of his apposed fingers to 
the centre of his forehead, handing the papers to the doctor, 
receiving instructions, again saluting and then wheeling 
about and returning in the same humble way. 

He was the antithesis of my conception of a Turkish sol- 
dier and I concluded that orderly work in an office must 
have been his exclusive occupation; but the Armenian said 
in reply to my question that he had been in the ranks but 
had become sick and been sent to hospital. He was then 
convalescing from that illness by doing light work. All 
the Turkish soldiers I had previously seen were sturdy, 
and had conformed to the mental image I had acquired of 
the Turkish warriors of the sixth century, who had freed 
themselves from slavery and won an empire. 


sed through the gateway. 
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One morning the noise of an aeroplane was heard by some 
of the men soon after sunrise. No bombs were heard. The 
Armenian told me that it was a British plane, and every 
morning afterwards, for a few days, we expected its return 
with several of its fellows, to the accompaniment of bombs, 
but listened in vain. 

Three or four days after our arrival I called at the doctor’s 
office to interview the Armenian, but was surprised and 
pleased to see the Turkish doctor in charge of the field 
ambulance sitting at the desk. He was busy writing, but 
raising his eyes and recognizing me as I entered, he rose 
quickly, shook my hand cordially, showed me to a seat, and 
then returned to his writing. He became so absorbed in the 
work that I concluded he was finishing his report on the 
work of the ambulance in the campaign. His reception 
of me was a gesture of friendliness. Though akin in senti- 
ment, our lack of a common language prevented its ex- 
pression in words; but his whole manner was a demon- 
stration that I was welcome and he possessed the quality to 
perfection of making one feel at ease. I left after watching 
him for a few moments and did not meet him again. 

Next morning as Sister B. and I were dressing wounds, 
she remarked casually that we were at liberty to write a 
letter home. At the end of the morning’s work, I conveyed 
the news to the wounded and the orderlies, but did not 
advise them whether to avail themselves of the permission 
or not, as it was fairly certain that they knew even less 
than I about the intentions of the Higher Command and 
therefore could write nothing of military value to the 
enemy. Though ignorance rendered it unnecessary for me 
to put a bridle on my tongue or pen, I decided that I would 
not take advantage of the concession and, without men- 
tioning the subject, refrained from writing. Several days 
afterwards Sister B. remarked quietly that I had not yet 
written. I answered simply without offering a reason that 
I would wait until our arrival at the internment camp. She 
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made no comment. As a similar reply had been given to 
my request for pay, this was a “Roland for their Oliver,” 
although, perhaps, I was cutting off my nose to spite my 
face. I did not doubt Sister’s sympathy towards us in this 
matter, and was sure that in the following instance the sym- 
pathy shown by Sister C. was genuine. 


The wounded man whose condition was causing me most 
concern at the time was Corporal S., who was the only child 
of a widow living in England. He had been shot through 
the lower part of the large intestine and a long fistula had 


developed. The wour id his condition 


1 had become sept 


was gradually becoming worse. He hi 


borne the journey 


in a cacolet with great fortitude and though becoming weaker 


was so pati that Sister C. became very interested in his 
welfare. The fact that he spoke I h flu d could 
converse with her no doubt encour: her interest His 


greatest anxiety was th 


news of his whereabo 


should 


be sent to his mother, who had given her only child to her 


coun 


\s soon as he expressed a hint to th ect Sister 


C, took immediate st 


ps to carry out his wish. Procuring 

erial, she sat at his bedside and wrote a letter in 
French from his dictation. She even wrote a letter to Mrs 
S. on her own account. Corporal told her that his 
mother could understand French. We were im 
kindness. 


writing fr 


ressed by her 


A day or two afterwards, on arriving the courtyard 
as usual to pay the Armenian doctor a visit, the Turkish 
soldier on guard held up his hand and barred my passage. 
I demanded the reason in vigorous English which, of course, 
he could not understand, and he replied in sonorous Turkish 
which I could not understand. However neither of us h: 
the least doubt about the general nature of the other’s mean- 


ing. After I had repeated myself several times without 
producing any relaxation of his veto, he stopped the futile 
discussion by raising his hand and saying solemnly: “In- 
shallah!” (It is the will of Allah.) I had reached the 
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soul of Turkish philosophy, although in this instance I failed 
to acquire its spirit. I returned dejectedly: the walls seemed 


to have grown higher and thicker and the sky. to have lost 
its azure brightness. 

The next time Sister B. and I were dressing the wounds, 
I related the incident to her. She did not appear surprised 
and commented quietly: “The Turks have complained about 
the amount of liberty allowed you. They have also accused 
us of giving the British wounded too much attention; indeed 
of giving them more attention than the Turkish wounded. 
Of course that is not true as you know, because we treat 
all wounded alike, but I shall see what can be done about 
your visits to the doctor’s office.” 

The embargo continued for two days. Then while we 
were working she mentioned casually: “Permission has again 
been granted for you to visit the doctor’s office as before, 
but you will not be allowed any greater liberty.” I thanked 
her without comment. I did not take the second clause of 
her remark to infer that I had previously taken greater 
liberty but thought it merely a cloak to cover any suggestion 
of weakness in their withdrawal of the restriction. To have 


taken greater liberty would have meant visiting the defences, 
and I scarcely expected permission to do that. 

One day I met a British officer calmly standing alone in 
the middle of the square as if waiting for his unseen guards 
to do something. He was Lieut. Hill, an aviator, who had 
been forced to land owing to engine trouble, and had been 
captured near the town. He was unwounded and was 
about to set out on the long journey to an internment camp. 
We exchanged a few words as I passed him, and when I 
came out of the office to return to the hospital, he had gone, 
He was interned in Yozgat and is well known to those 
who have read The Road to Endor by E. H. Jones. 

A casual visitor to the hospital was a young vivacious 
Turkish officer, who exuded cheerfulness and made himself 
popular by distributing cigarettes which vivified the bar- 
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renness of the desert hospital with rosy hues for some of 
the wounded. He spoke French fluently but said that he 
could not speak English. Only one of the wounded knew 
enough French to converse with him. He asked me what we 
thought of the Arabs. I mustered all my French to tell 
him that we distrusted them. Apparently I was understood, 
as without he 
we.” 

When Corporal S. died, he was given a military funeral. 
All the British who were able to walk, attended. The duty 


of reading the bu 


ation he exclaimed with emphasis: “So do 


ial service devolved of course upon me, 
but I was in a dilemma, as I was ignorant of the details and 
nobody sessed a copy of the text. Help came from an 


unexpected source. One of the wounded 


had made attend- 
m of war had 
Q 1 me tragic, and, by 
dint of hearing the burial service often, had acquired a fair 
verbal knowledge of it. He wrote as much as he cou 
member for my use. 


e at funerals a hobby before the 


ce, thot 


<1 them commor 


d re- 


We marched from the hospital on the street that ran along 
the west side of the square past the doctor 
“Ga 
m 


s office to the 


rdens” where a grave had been dug. It wa 
ary parad 


an un- 
of the men compensated for 
the lack of sartorial propriety. German and Turkish troops 
were in the vicinity and when we gathered round the grave, 
they stood at attention just outside our circle. I then read 
the improvised service, after which we sang a hymn which 
Corporal L. had suggested. At the conclusion of the hymn 
we anticipated that the ceremony would be an end but 
ed a great surprise: when we were about to leave the 
ary salute of three salvos was given. Nor 
was that the end of the ceremony. As the echoes of the 


ade but the since 


salvos died down the German Commandant | 
very earnestly in German. After he had made a short 
speech, the Turkish Commandant followed his example, 
speaking quietly but in a tone of sincerity in Turkish. 


in to speak 
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Neither speech was intelligible to us, but we knew that 
Mars was not the presiding deity. We left the Gardens sad, 
but felt that “God was in his heaven” and all was not wrong 
with the world. 
The next time Sister B. and I were working together I 
mentioned that we had felt greatly honoured by the military 
salute given on behalf of our dead comrade and by the 
speeches delivered by the German and Turkish Com- 
mandants. I added that I wished I had been able to under- 
stand what had been said. She replied that the gist of both 
speeches was that they honoured all brave men who died 
for their country; therefore, as this man had died for his 
country, they honoured him. She said also that a military 
funeral had been accorded Corporal S. in order to recipro- 
cate the courtesy shown by Lieut.-Col. C. in attending the 
funeral of the German officer, at Bir el Abd. A little sym- 
pathy makes us “wondrous kind.” We were touched by the 
fine gesture. Corporal’s comrades made a cross, inscribed 
his name on it and placed it at the head of the grave; but 
we wondered whether it would be allowed to remain undis- 
turbed in the land of a hostile crescent. 
The wounded began to suffer from dysentery soon after 
our arrival. Its spread was assisted by the multitudinous 
hosts of flies, but it was not a severe type, responding readily 
to treatment and causing no deaths. 
I thought the lot of the wounded very hard; while re- 
covering from their wounds as pent-up prisoners with crude 
quarters albeit good care, they had to run the gauntlet of an 
uncomfortable illness like dysentery. But it was mild in 
comparison with the experience of previous armies in this 
locality. Here in 1799, many of Napoleon’s troops suc- 
cumbed to the deadly plague, which they contracted during : 
their march from Egypt when he was on his way to invade 
Palestine. The Turkish army marching south in 1801 found ; 
the disease still prevalent at El Arish. 
In ancient times the north-east part of the Nile delta 
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had the unenviable reputation of being the home of plague. 
The Israelites knew it well and dreaded it. By the Law of 
Moses it was used for one of the curses to be inflicted on 
them fo obed “The Lord will smite thee with the 
botch of t and with 
with the itch, whereof thou canst not be healed 
In the days of the prophet Samuel 


with emer the scab and 


the inhabitants of Ash- 


dod, and the adjacent coasts, of Gath and of Ekron were 
smitten with emerods (a manifestation of plague) when the 


ark of the God of Israel was taken there by the Philistines 
who had captured it from Israel at Ebenezer. 
It is believed that plague was the cause of the destruction 
ot Sen : 
The 


during tl 


cherib’s army before Jerusalem 
1 


epidemic of | 


e€ was a widest 


gue in 542 B.C. 


e reign of the Emperor Justinian. It is graphically 
described by Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empi “Aethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatized in 
every ary of the plague. 
In a dat v snerated 


from the putrefaction of animal substances, and e€ 
from the swarms of locusts, not less destructive in their 
death than in their lives. The fatal disease which depopu- 
lated the earth in the time of Justinian and his successors, 
first ared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, between 
the Serboni bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. 
From thence, tracing as it were a double path, it spread 
to the East, over Syria, Persia and the Indies and pene- 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa and over the 
Continent of Europe. 

“No restraints w 


ecially 


a, 


= 


imposed on the free and frequent 
intercourse of the Roman provinces; from Persia to France, 
the nations were mingled and infected by wars and emigra- 
tions; and the pestilential odour, which lurks for years in a 
bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, into 
the most distant regions. The mode of its propagat 
explained by the remark of Procopius himself, that it always 


on is 
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spread from the seacoast to the inland country; the most 
sequestered 


ands and mountains were successively visited ; 
the places which had escaped the fury of its first passage 
were alone exposed to the contagion of the ensuing year. 
The winds might diffuse that subtle venom; but unl 
atmosphere be previously disposed for its reception, the 
plague would soon expire in the cold or temperate climates 
of the earth.” 


ss the 


It is now known that the cause of plague is a germ of 
microscopic size which attacks certain animals, especially rats 
and mice, and is transmitted to human beings by fleas. Fleas 
were abundant in our midst but fortunately the plague germ 
was absent. Unfortunately 


both the germs of dysentery and 
flies, their vehicle, were present. 

Once a week the Armenian invited me to dinner at his 
mud-brick residence. It was located about one hundred yards 
from the hospital off the street along which we had entered 
the town. It looked a poor resid 
probably as good 
led up rickety sta 


nce for an officer but was 
any other available. On arrival I was 
s to the flat roof of the building where 
dinner was served \s I ate I gazed on the “River of 
Egypt” and imagined myself a patriarch of olden time. The 
ancients had no doubt dine 
of ye 


id gossiped similarly hundreds 


s ago. The fact that we were contemplating a spot 
mentioned in Genesis did not appear to 


arouse any senti- 
mental enthusiasm in the Armenian. A I 


erson whose native 
heath lay almost in the shadow of Mount Ararat would be 
expected to look with disdain on 
In such surrounc hallowed by their association with 
Holy Writ, I might have felt as if virtue had entered into 
me, had it not been for the presence of a hostile 
and a bristling enemy, and the grim realizat 
not about to enter the Land of Promise, 
and honey, but, rather 

The Armeni 


a dry desert river bed. 


minaret 
ion that I was 
flowing with milk 
, the valley of humiliation and gloom. 
an’s thoughts ran in another well-worn chan- 
nel. As he looked on the scene, 


he exclaimed vehemently : 
G 
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“Would to heaven I need never see another of these accursed 
minarets!” His most constant topic of conversation when 
medical work did not claim his attention was the sorrows 
of his people. Whenever an Armenian’s name was men- 
tioned, his invariable comment was that he was the only 
member of his family left, or that he had been bound and 
forced to see the rest of his family ill-treated and murdered, 
or that something else equally brutal had happened to him. 

The artistry or perhaps the spiritual association of the 
minarets made no impression on him; they were to him a 
symbol of cruelty, bestiality, rapine and oppression. 

I asked him: ‘‘Are all the officers of the ambulance I 
joined at Bir el Abd 
hostile to the Turks? 

He replied: 


apart from the Commanding Officer, 


‘Yes, all Armenians, Greeks and a | 
portion of Syrians hate the Turks.” 

“Even the tall Greek doctor who was second in com- 
mand?” I continued. “He seemed to give me the cold 


shoulder and I concluded that he did not like the British 
and had no inclination to speak to me.” 

“He is very antagonistic to the Turks,” he answered ; “his 
manner is rather curt, but I know he has no aversion towards 


the British; he did not appear friendly to you because he 


wanted to avoid rousing the suspicions of the Turks that he 
was too friendly.” 

I then ventured on dangerous ground, remarking: “The 
Commanding Officer of the ambulance, althot ap- 
peared to be a very decent man; he treated me like a perfect 
gentleman. A British colleague could not have been more 
friendly or fair.” 

The Armenian’s manner was transformed at once. Ex- 
citedly he answered with a quaver of emotion: “It was all 
superficial; behind the veneer was the heart of a savage.” 

‘ A volcano had suddenly burst forth in the midst of a fertile 
plain. It was quite useless for me to explain that I did 
not consider the people of any nation to be wholly bad or 
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wholly good and that the people of a country could not 
always be blamed for the vices of its rulers. It seemed 
to me that he was never quite so frank with me after that. 
My sympathies had become suspect. The oppression of his 
people had burned too deeply into his soul and naturally 
made him biased towards the oppressors. But his kindness 
to me remained the same. 

He talked about his student days in the American College 
at Beirut. Armenian medical students had to study hard 
in order to qualify, because, in addition to the college exam- 
inations for a medical diploma, they had to pass examinations 
conducted by an examining board from Constantinople 
for a licence to practise medicine. 

) illustrate the difficulty of the examination for a licence, 
he mentioned that at the time he sat, one of the best can- 


didates had been ploughed, although he had passed well 
in the college examinations for a diploma. In the examina- 
tions for a licence he had been unlucky enough to be ques- 
tioned on the disease called mucous colitis, about which the 
teaching had been scanty owing to the rarity of the condi- 
tion. Incidentally as mucous colitis is to an extent a nervous 
complaint, it is curious that it was considered a rarity among 
an oppressed minority in the Turkish Empire. 

He commented on the thoroughness of their study of 
materia medica—of medical substances, their preparation and 
their application. My course in materia medica had occupied 
one year; his had extended over two years. Evidently his 
teachers had not accepted the opinion that “drugs about 
which we know little were put into bodies about which we 
know less.” 


On the second occasion when we dined together, before 
sitting down he began to search his pockets for something 
and during the search produced a gold lira from their re- 
cesses. On seeing it he remarked quite casually: “I always 
carry one of these with me, so that, should the chance of 
crossing to the British lines ever arise, I may be able to 
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bribe an Arab to guide me there.” A frail treacherous reed 
and dangerous road forsooth! I gasped in astonishment 
at his frankness but refrained from making the comment 
that rushed to my mind: “Tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in the streets of Ascalon!” Although on this occasion so 
reckless in speech, soon afterwards he had a worried ex- 


pression and exclaimed in an anxious tone of voice: “A 
Turkish soldier is ill in hospital and is going to die.” 

I 
thing you can for him. You cannot be expected to be able 
to prevent everybody from dying.” 


ked: “Why worry about that if you have done every- 


He rejoined: “But, I shall be accused of causing his death 


by neglect or even purposely.” 


I tried to rez 


ire him by adding: “Surely deaths are 
common enough in a Turkish military hospital, even with 
the best Turkish doctors in charge of tl 


1e treatment. How 


can they suspect you for one death?” 

But he would not be reassured. However, the death oc- 
1inst him. I suspected 
entiousness was the cause of his perturba- 
tion; the mere suspicion of being neglectful was galling to 


“1 


curred, and no action was tal 


that his co 


afterwards, the attitude of a certain officer 
ut concern. It became an obsession with him. 
hout mentioning particulars he kept on repeating : ““What 
is his motive? What is his motive?” That, I perceived, was 
one of the great problems and eternal questions in this land 


of suspicion and 


rust. I was not told what happened, 


as that mood was short-lived and he was as cheerful as ever 
the next time we met. 

The last time we dined together he said to me in a dis- 
gusted tone of voice: “They asked me to-day to try to get 
all the military information I could from you, but I said, 
‘What military information does he possess?’ What do | 
know about the military situation here?” 
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Having thus dissipated his indignation, he changed the 
subject and resumed his normal manner. 

Hearing him change rapidly from English to French and 
then to Turkish without any diminution of eloquence, I 
asked him: “How many languages do you speak?” 

“Armenian, Turkish, English and French,” he replied, 
adding, “on coming to Palestine, I began to learn Arabic 
and already know enough to carry on an ordinary con- 
versation.” 

“Then you have no difficulty in learning a new language?” 
I continued. 


Jot much,” he answered. “Since childhood I have been 
accustomed to hearing two or three spoken at the same time, 
and my ears have, I suppose, become accustomed to strange 
sounds. 


My contact with this complex character, boldly daring at 
one time, but obsessed with fears at another, aroused my 
curiosity about his native land. When questioned he became 
enthusiastic about it, its age, its history, its religious indepen- 
dence, and his voice assumed a note of pride. How strong 
is patriotism, when in spite of the present humiliation and 
oppression which his country could endure but scarcely re- 
sist, his face was able to glow with enthusiasm when he 
spoke of its ancient greatness. 


In that quality he seemed 
to be characteristic of his race of which Gibbon wrote in 
the following terms: “The helpless nation has seldom been 
permitted to enjoy the tranquility of servitude. From the 
earliest period to the present hour, Armenia has been the 
theatre of perpetual war. Under the rod of oppression, 
the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid; they 
have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to the white 
turban of Mahomet; they devoutly hate the error of idolatry 
of the Greeks: and their transient union with the Latins 
is not less devoid of truth than the thousand bishops whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman pontiff.” 
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The Armenian’s patriotic fervour was not without warrant 
from a historical point of view. 

Unfortunately situated in the vortex of warring powers 
and predatory barbarians, Armenia showed marked indi- 
viduality and, after many centuries, still holds up its head 
and claims its birthright. 

He said exultantly that Armenia possessed a literature, 
that it was a kingdom long, before the Turkish Empire was 
born, and that the Armenians accepted Christianity about 
forty years before the Romans. 

In reply to my question about its origin, he answered that 
it was somewhat obscure. From conversation with him sup- 
plemented by subsequent reading I learned that Armenia 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of Ararat (later called 
Biainas) on the southern shores of Lake Van. In the 
eighth century B.c., its influence extended to North 


and Cilicia but it we 


Syria 


ed war frequently against the Assyrians 
and was eventually overrun by them. Then Scythians and 
Cimmerians attacked it from the north and Phrygians from 


the west; later, according to Jeremiah, it was called upon 


to assist the Medes against the Babylonians. 

History is then silent until the Phrygians from the west 
have reappeared as Armenians and the Vannic has been 
replaced by an Indo-European language. 


It is interesting to note that Armenians have the same kind 
of profile as the Hittite warriors of the fourteenth century 
B.c. had. Its special feature is a prominent nose in line 
with the forehead which recedes and rises to an unusual 
height. 
natural or is caused or increased by the practice of tying 
a wet towel very tightly round the baby’s head. Probably 
art has only increased the sloping forehead given by nature. 


still dispute whether this shape of head is 


its 
domination. Under Alexander the Great, Armenia was 


The kings of Armenia were subject to Persia d 


placed under governors subject to him; after him, Armeniar 
placed under rnor bject to him; after him 1 
governors were subject to the Seleucids. When the Romans 
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defeated the Seleucids, the rulers of Armenia became inde- 
pendent kings. 

During the first century B.c. the Armenian Empire under 
Tigranes II reached the zenith of its power. He defeated 
the Parthians, and forming an alliance with Mithradates VI, 
king of Pontus, became master of Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Cap- 
padocia, Syria and most of Phoenicia. But he was defeated 
by the Romans and, although Armenia remained a kingdom, 
nized the overlordship alternately of Rome and 


it rect 
Partl 

In the third century a.p. Armenia waged war against 
Persia, but eventually Tiridates, supported by the Romans, 
ascended the Armenian throne. About 284 a.p. he and his 
people became Christians as a result of the preaching of 


Gregory the Illuminator. 

After the death of Tiridates, Armenia became tributary 
to Persia and then a Persian province; later it became a neu- 
tral state by an arrangement between the Persians and Ro- 
mans. In the fifth century the western part of it became a 
Roman province and the eastern part a Persian province. 

It fell to the Saracens after their conquest of Persia, and 
became divided into many small states. The insubordina- 
tion of dependent rulers and rivalry among the aristocracy 
had a disruptive influence, but the Armenians maintained the 
Christian cause against the Moslems for some centuries. 
They displayed military and financial strength and artistic 
skill. Their architecture excelled that of the west. 

In the eleventh century Armenia was conquered by the 
Seljuks and incorporated in the Seljukian Empire. Subse- 
quently it became broken up into a number of petty states. 
A long struggle against the Kurds and Seljuks almost wiped 
out the Armenian nobility. The survivors were mainly 
peasants, although many engaged in commerce and the rudi- 
mentary industries. The clergy became the leaders. 

After its invasion by the Moguls in the thirteenth century, 
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tribes preyed on it f three hun- 
destroyed all settled . ¥ 
} tan Selim I ad to his em 


Armenians were not allowed 


the rung 


ey became 


wobably combined to « 


1894-6, 1904, 1909 


ed the Kurds a them. 
eir extermination, although 
u G in the 


the Armenian Church part of Ror ( 
Ch I ed A ni 
He answert ‘No, our church is distinct both from the 
Roman ( lic a ie k Churches; it has always been 
i rat { 
t I ntinued 
he P | stinguishes tl 
the nature of Christ. The Armenian Chur 
( 


too 
in- 
ian Church 


1s basis 
teenth centuries 
St Mesrob and 
the Bible into 


the 1 
A He had received a 
shea It 
seemed to be progr he began 
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to suffer from symptoms of meningitis and lived only a few 
days longer. We conducted the funeral ceremony in the 
same way as we had carried it out for Corporal S., but 
on this occasion the Germans and Turks took no part. 
Evidently they considered their gesture at the first funeral 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of courtesy and good- 
will. 

During the second week after our arrival, a Turkish 
doctor, who was dark and sturdy, arrived to take charge 
of the medical work of the town, but the Armenian doctor 
remained to work among the prisoners. This move may have 
been the result of the complaint by the Turks that their 
wounded were receiving less attention than the British 
wounded. This T 
he had little viv 


rkish doctor seemed to be friendly, but 
acity and no striking characteristics. I 
found him non-committal in everything as if surrounded by 


a fog of doubt and suspicion, in complete contrast with the 
Armenian, whose speech was an open sesame to his thoughts. 

A couple of days afterwards the Armenian said to me: 
“To-day I mentioned to the Turkish doctor that you were 
not receiving either pay or rations, and asked him what 
was to be done about it. He merely replied without showing 
the least concern: ‘Let him starve.’” As he related the 
incident, I thought I detected an undertone of gloating in 
his voice which seemed to say: “I told you they are bar- 
barians.” But on this occasion his manner was restrained 
and, whatever he thought, he made no audible 


comment. 
Nor did I. He did not mention the subject 


again, and 

continued to act the Good Samaritan to me gracefully. 
Although the dysentery contracted by the wounded after 

they had reached hospital was not a 


severe type and caused 
no deaths, it was very cont: 


gious. At the end of the second 
week about half of the wounded were receiving treatment 
for it. Gazing on the swarms of flies, I saw no ray of hope 
but at best only stalemate and, in desperation, wrote a note 
to the German Commandant, explaining our 


position and re- 
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questing that we be transferred to a larger centre. Sister B. 
acted as messenger. 

Three days later, on 21 May, before I received any reply 
to my request, we were awakened soon after daybreak by 
the sound of bombs exploding near the desert border of 
the town where military stores were located, and of shells 
whizzing through the air overhead. I leaped out of bed, 
dressed quickly and hurried downstairs to the courtyard. 
All who were able to leave bed were following the same 
course. It was obvious from the direction of the shells 
that the attack was coming from the Mediterranean; the 
news soon arrived that a British gunboat supported by a 
seaplane was the assailant. Since the visit of the British 
aeroplane many days previously, we had been waiting for 
other shy visitors to come, as it were, by stealth and slip away 
as quietly, and behold, here was one flamboyant with assur- 
ance and speaking with a voice that vibrated with disdain 
and mastery! Although we were only two miles from the 
Mediterranean, I had forgotten the fleet. Up to the present, 
it had seemed to be so far away. 


The men watched the attack with great interest but I 
advised them to keep under cover in order to avoid rousing 
the suspicions of the Turks with nothing to gain. One 
man, even more curious than the others, took his stand 
at the head of the outside stairs and left that point of vantage 
with the greatest reluctance. To reassure the bedridden, I 
explained to them what was happening. 

The operation was picturesque. A seaplane, circling over- 
head, would drop a bomb and forthwith a shell would whiz 
through the air to the spot indicated. The attention of 
the seaplane was concentrated on the desert border of the 
town where there seemed to be considerable military activity. 
The town was avoided. Only one shell dropped into it, 
about a hundred yards from the hospital: it was agreed that 
accident and not design was responsible. The Turks fired 
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at the seaplane but it continued its gyrations, apparently 
untouched, until its work was done. 
During the progress of the bombardment, the Turkish doc- 
tor, wearing an anxious expression, called on us and asked 
me how we were. Glancing round and looking brighter, he 
walked away. 
When the seaplane had departed, the Armenian rushed 
into the courtyard beaming from head to feet, and as excited 
as if his favourite steed had just romped home. As soon 
as he saw me, he shouted: “I believe you’re frightened, 
doctor.” 
I replied: “You look as if you have just been to a comedy 
entertainment,” and added: “The Turkish doctor called here 
during the bombardment ; it was kind of him to think of our 
welfare at the time.” 
“Not at all,” he answered impatiently, “he thought you 
might try to escape, and came over in his own interest to 
make sure you were all here. This bombardment has been 
expected and your party has been kept here until it hap- 
pened. The German officers were afraid that the British 
would send a landing party to attack the town, and admitted 
that they could not have held it against them. The bombs 
and shells were aimed at the military stores which received 
a fair amount of damage.” Having thus poured out the full- 
ness of his heart, he returned to his routine duties. His 
frankness«had given me another shock. On entering the 
square soon afterwards, I was surprised to see ¢ Turk, who 
appeared to be an official, beam on me a smile that spread 
from ear to ear. Whether he was only a friendly enemy or 
was a hostile Turk, whom relief from the tension of the 
bombardment had made momentarily benevolent, I could not 
divine, as he did not speak. However, I felt that a few rays : 
from the halo surrounding the fleet, were being reflected on 
to me. 
The following day, the German Commandant, accom- 
panied by two of the staff, appeared on horseback in the 
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courtyard. On being told I hastened to meet him and 


saluted in British style. Neatly dressed as if parading in 
the main streets of Berlin, they looked very military and 
exotic in the squalid surroundings. In good English, spoken 
with a little hesitancy, he said: “I have arranged that your 
wounded be transferred to a base hospital. You and your 
orderlies will, of course, accompany them.” I thanked him 
and without more ado, the party rode away. 

Brief, but to the point! The news was most welcome 
to the men. Any change was a relief from the pent-up 
life in a small enclosure with a guard at the entrance, even 


a change into unknown hostile r 


I contracted a mild illness of the nature of influenza but 
was able to go about. 


The tall German s 


stigmatized a 
barbarian, arrived to accompany us on the journey to the 
railway. He inspected the wounds and was satisfied with 
their condition with one exception, a gunshot w d in the 


leg. Without saying anything about his intentions, he in- 
structed Sister B. to sterilize a scalpel, a pair of dissecting 
forceps and a pair of scissors. Then, without any anaes- 


thetic, local or general, or a word of warning to the patient, 
he made a fairly long incision and, picking up a piece of 
yd 


seemed callous, but the operation was over in five seconds 


necrosed tendon with tl 


1e forceps, cut it off. The met 


and admiration for his dexterity was our predominant sen- 
timent. 


Before leaving the hos} 


pital, he invited the Armenian doc- 


tor and me to afternoon tea that day. 


eedless to remark, 
we accepted the invitation. He was occupying a tent in the 
enclosure opposite the hospital. His manner was friendly, 
althoug 


quiet and undemonstrative, as he welcomed us. 
Tea was served on a table which was set in the open, just 
outside the tent. Conversation was carri 
as our host’s knowledge of English was limited, so my par- 
ticipation in it was meagre. The Armenian talked most, 


d on in French, 
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and soon became involved in an argument with the German. 
Although the tone of both was friendly, the Armenian spoke 
volubly and earnestly with gesticulations, whereas the Ger- 
man spoke quietly in short sentences without any display of 
enthusiasm. I had difficulty at first in understanding even 
the gist of what was said, but eventually made out that 
the subject of the argument was, who was going to win the 
war and that the Armenian was on the side of the British. 
Indeed, he seemed to be the only person who felt strongly 
on the subject. The German did not appear to resent his 
attitude, merely remarking quietly at the end of the argu- 
ment, as if the matter were quite impersonal, that they hoped 
to win. In duty bound I had to say that we too hoped to 
win. To make sure that I would express it correctly, I 
spoke in English which the German could understand to that 
extent. The Armenian and I then rose, shook hands with 
and thanked our host, and returned to the hospital. On the 
way he, in an indignant tone of voice, said to me: “You 
were a poor advocate for your side. You left it all to me.” 
I remained silent and what, indeed, could I say? Adding 
my brief to his long argument would have been like adding 
the pale lambent flicker of candle-light to the blazing glory 
of the noonday sun. 


The day before our departure, the ambulant patients, some 
of the orderlies and I were taken for a stroll around the 
town by the Armenian doctor and Sisters B. and C. We 
were as thrilled ; 


if we were about to promenade along the 
shores of the Golden Horn. 

We looked a derelict collection of humanity with our 
dilapidated garb and limping gait. If we were out as a de- 
monstration of the decline of British prestig 
must have brou 


our appearance 
consternation to our friends, but that 
thought did not occur to me then. I saw none of the in- 
habitants. There was no gaping crowd to make us self- 
conscious. We were conducted towards the shore of the 
Mediterranean along an opening intended to represent a 
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street, with scattered mud-brick houses on either side, until 
the blue sea-water and the mouth of the wadi, with its grove 
of palms, came into view. 

Then we turned northwards and walked to the border of 
the town, catching a glimpse of trenches and of Turkish 
soldiers who were strolling about aimlessly. From there we 
wended our way back to the hospital. 

An incident that occurred on the way impressed me 
further with the Armenian’s pro-British leanings. Noticing 
an empty cask standing quite unprotected outside the door 
of a house, I asked him what its object was. “To hold 
wheat,” he answered. 

“Was it left unprotected like that?” I continued. 

“Yes,” was his reply, “the people were honest; before 
the war this was a British town.” Of course it was an 
Egyptian town under British influence 

That evening he asked me if I had any money. I had 
ceased to think of that commodity. On emptying my pockets 
I found not more than two or three Egyptian piastres. “You 
had better take this,” he remarked, handing me a one-lira 
note, “you will need it.” 


Turkish days and ways 


CHAPTER IV 
THROUGH THE HOLY LAND 


WE left El Arish at sunset on 22 May. Our destination 
had been the subject of conjecture and changing reports. 
At one o'clock we were going to Damascus, at two to 
Nazareth, and at three to Jerusalem. The final announce- 
ment mentioned Nazareth. Sister B. was very pleased and 
gave me a letter of introduction to one of her friends there. 
She said that we would probably be going to the hospital 
where she had worked, and that her friends would look after 
us well. Naturally I was delighted to be goi 


£ 


ing to a town 
with such sacred associations, even as a prisoner of war. 
When the Armenian arrived at the hospital on the after- 
noon of our departure, he said to me: “Orders have been 
issued to me about the mode of transport to the railway. 
All the wounded will travel in cacolets, but the orderlies 
must walk. You will be allowed a cacolet, as you are con- 
valescent from influenza, but if you cease to use it, a Turkish 
orderly will occupy it.” This proviso was no doubt intended 
to be an ordinary precaution against an attempt at escape 
by the British orderlies, but I made no comment. 
The Armenian doctor, and an affable junior officer, a 
Syrian, accompanied us. I did not see the German surgeon; 
he probably left after us. 
The loaded camels moved off northwards in a long file, 
attended by men on foot and accompanied by several } 
mounted horses. This mode of travelling had lost its novelty 
and become commonplace. The customary rest of five 
minutes every hour was observed. 
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Riding in a cacolet soon ceased to be the acme of comfort 
that it h 
was the observer; and I gladly reverted to walking when 
a British orderly, weakened by dysentery, began to feel the 
rain of the march. In the « 


seemed when others were the occupants and I 


cness I soon lost hit 


st 1 among 
the crowd of camels, but at sunrise, perceived that the threat 
delivered to me by the Armenian doctor had been carried 
out: his ly occupic the cacolet 


No untoward incident occurred on this route. There were 


1 no Bedouins accosted us 


un was still low in the heavens when we 
Zowaiid. Here the desert began to lose 
me houses and walls. From 


on pic- 
which we caught a glimpse 
appearance to the scene. 

ken from the l 
ground After breakfast 
were dressed by the Armenian and me. Then I wooed sweet 


s and made 


the wounds 


in vain; the light was too bright, the hea 


was , and the flies were too troublesome for the 
somnific 
rations were on foot for our departure at sun- 
small Arab steed to me and 

Perhaps you will find him 
1ounted, but my weight forced the saddle into 
a rotatory movement, and I rotated with it, finding myself 
Nobody | | although the act must 
see. The saddle had been strapped on 


design or as his orderly’s 


by carelessness or 


igate. “I would rather wa 
at horse,” I answered. Making no comment, 
he took the steed away and I walked. The night was un- 
eventful. 
Shortly after 


daybreak, as I trudged along in time with 
the camels, the German surgeon passed on horseback, 
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travelling faster. He gave no indication that he noticed me. 
It was the first time I had seen him since leaving El Arish. 

A hut and farm of crude nature, came into view, the 
beginning of the Promised Land. The inhabitants of these 
parts were distinct from the wandering Bedouins; they occu- 
pied stone and mud houses, surrounded by a loopholed wall. 
In addition to possessing sheep, goats, camels and cattle, they 
tilled the earth for barley by the primitive method of their 
ancestors, their plough being a pointed stick. Poppies, wild 
flowers and fig-trees grew in the neighbourhood, although I 
saw none. 

It seemed strange to me that throughout the ages the 
desert Arabs 
on these s 


have looked down 
d inhabitants of the borderland. From our 
point of view the dwellers on the sown have advanced a step 
in civilization, but the Bedouins have probably regarded them 
as effeminate and unwar 


the camel and horse-breeders 


e. 

The two types are represented by Jacob and Esau, as 
painted in Genesis: “And the messengers returned to Jacob, 
saying, ‘We came to thy brother Esau, and also he cometh 
to meet thee, and four hundred men with him.’ Then Jacob 
was greatly afraid and distressed. And Jacob said, ‘Nay, I 
pray thee, if now I have found grace in thy sight, then re- 
ceive my present at my hand, for, therefore, I had seen thy 
face as though I had seen the face of God, and thou wast 
pleased with me.’” 

Long after sunrise, the monotony of flat desert was 
abruptly relieved by our arrival at a large irregularly-shaped 
wadi that raised visions of many heavy storms and the rush- 
ing of many waters at various times in the past, its steep 
banks being fifty to seventy feet high in some places. 


It was 
then comparatively dry. On descending the slope we came 
to a large military camp of tents. It was the Wadi Ghuzze, 
and the locality was called Shellal. 

The morning was very hot and I sat on a bank, tired. 
The Armenian doctor came and sat alongside me. Food 
H 
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was brought. After our weariness had been relieved and our 
hunger appeased, I suggested that we should get to work 
and attend to the wounded, but he replied: “There is no 
need to worry about them here; they will be well looked 
after by the medical staff of the camp.” 


After desultory conversation, he said: ‘‘Doctor, will you 
say that I have treated you well?” Although not under- 
standing the reason for the request, which indeed, I thought 


n 

I answered: “Surely, I could not honestly do other- 
wise.” He then left me. I wondered what dark suspicions 
prompted the question 


Soon afterwards, the most conspicuous object within view 
was an Arab who, approachi 2 
away ; he placed a mat on the 


slowly, sto 


eround, knelt on it, 
ing his face southwards in the direction of Mec 


forehe 
He was a Mohammedan prayir No mir 
and I heard no chant of a muezzin calling t 
prayer. It was the Mohammedan fourth pray 
offered at noon. 


humble obeisance by bringing palms an 


1e faithful to 


of the day 


Mohammedans observe pra lay, the first 


ut two hours 


at sunset, when their day beg 
sunset, the third at dawn, 


portant, at noon, when the Sul 


aft 


the most im- 
wont to attend the 
mosque at Constantinople, and the fifth at about three 
o'clock. In the desert the Bedouins assume 


the time for 
afternoon prayer has come, when a camel or an object t 
a shadow of its own height on the ground. Verily, t 
vout Mohammedan keeps the spiritual Me 
view. 


The Armenian doctor then returned and conducted me to 
a tent, opposite which the form of a huge crescent had 
been painted white on the ground, obviously for the purpose 
of intimating to enemy airmen that it was the s 


1 ground 
of a hospital. There, after introducing me, he left me to a 
téte-a-téte with a tall vivacious German doctor, who spoke 
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French fluently and at great speed, but English not at all. 
He was eager for conversation, but, as I understood him 
very imperfectly, my answers to his questions must often 
have been inappropriate. My pronunciation, too, must have 
sounded very quaint to his ears. Unable to disguise his 
thoughts, he looked incredulous and thoroughly astonished 
and, at length, spread out his hands and in French, apostro- 
phized: “How can I entertain him!” I caught the meaning 
of the remark and thought that he was more successful 
than he knew, although I was sorry to have rendered his 
attempt so abortive. An impasse having been reached, we 
repaired to a marquee tent where a large body of officers 
were seated at tables ready to begin lunch. There were three 
tables, the head one placed east and west and the other 
two north a south. German and Turkish officers mixed 
without a trace of embarrassment, and nobody app 


display any curiosity about me, not even pea by accident, 
I made a really good catch, as an article was blown in my 
direction by a wind that had sudd lenly sprung up. Conver- 
sation was not sustained Although nobod y looked very 
serious, there was no jocularity. During the meal I was 
treated like a member of the party albeit a silent one and 
not, in the least, like an alien within their gates. Both the 
Armenian doctor and the tall German doctor in charge of 


the transport of the wounded were present, but took no part 
in the conversation. 


During the afternoon I sought the s: 


ce of sleep in a tent 
to which I was taken, but the fates were again unkind. 
The Armenian told me that the walking party of unwounded 
prisoners had been taken to Jerusalem for exhibit as a sample 
of Turkish prowess. He added that our destination was 
Jerusalem and not Nazareth. 

We left Shellal shortly before sunset, crossing the wadi 
twice and then following a long stretch of open scrubby 
country along the telegraph line. The German doctor re- 
mained at Shellal, but the Armenian doctor and the Syrian 
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officer accompanied us. I was allowed the use of a cacolet. 
On this occasion I was so sleepy that the thought of making 


a present of it to any one else did not occur to me, and, in 
site of the uncomfortable undulations, nature at length had 
; way. Inevitably sleep was light and disturbed. 


We were told that it would be a six hours’ journey, but 
we reached the railway, probably at Abulrgeig, which 
lan a name, we seemed to have 
ast nine hours. I had hoped that we would 
h Beersheba, owing to its Biblical associations, 


disappointed. A story became current later about 
ience of a member of the walki ! 


t hile at 
complained 
to a Turkish officer that there were lice on his neck. The 
answer was uttered in a scornful tone of voice: “Lice! 
They nothing. Everybody has them.” Yet, according 
to Captain Fred Burnaby who travelled through Asia Minor 
in 1877, the Kurds thought the Turks far from tough. A 
Turkish major had occupied a room in a small village called 
Molla Hassan, but the insects had become so intolerable that 
he had left prematurely to live in a Turkish vil near 
Kar. An old Kurd who related the incident commented: 
“These Turks have thin skins; only think of their being 
frightened by a few fleas!” On arrival at the railway I 
was served with breakfast and then conducted to a tent 
where I was introduced to two German surgeons. They 


ieba. Suffering considerable irritation, 


were busily engaged dressing the wounds of our men, who 
were brought into the tent two at a time. One worked silently 
and was probably unable to speak English, as he exhibited 
no interest in our conversation. The other, tall and neatly 
dressed, spoke English perfectly, but he was a man of few 
words and worked fast. It was a pleasure to watch them 


worl ; they looked so efficient. I mentioned how grateful 
we were for the excellent attention given to the wounded 


by the sisters at El Arish, and included the Armenian doctor 
in the encomium as casually as I could, to avoid arousing a 
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suspicion that my praise might be the outcome of a pre- 
arranged plan. His specific request had made me cautious, 
as there seemed to be a motive for every word and deed 
in these parts. The German doctor may have heard me 
but said nothing. The young Syrian officer told me that 
our destination was Damascus, and that he, but not the 
Armenian doctor, would accompany us. Truth had, at 
length, come to the surface after its subterranean meander. 

We entrained early in the afternoon, The wounded and 
orderlies were given accommodation in horse carriages with 
bedding on the floor. I occupied a second-class compart- 
ment with the young Syrian officer. The horse car 


eS 


looked less inviting than the second-class compartment, but 
were more roomy and therefore, on a long journey, more 
comfortable. 

The Armenian doctor arrived to say God-speed shortly 
before our departure. He mentioned that he had been 
posted to the front. I thought that I detected a note of 
wistfulness in his voice and a distant look in his eyes. I 
had a fanciful vision of a dynamic figure slipping a gold 
coin into the hand of an Arab, and being led in the disguise 
of a Bedouin across no-man's-land to the friendly enemy 
lines; or of an inert figure lying helpless during a retreat 
and becoming a willing captive. I have often recalled his 
kindness with gratitude and his industry and courage with 
admiration. 

The train started late in the afternoon and proceeded 
leisurely. Wood was used as fuel for the engine. 

The landscape was uninteresting, but hills began to re- 
lieve its monotony as we entered Judaea. ; 

We were travelling along the eastern border of the mari- 
time plain which extends between the sea and the hills of 
Judaea and Samaria for more than one hundred miles from 
the River of Egypt to Mount Carmel and includes the 
plains of Philistia and Sharon. It has no harbours. All 
the invaders of Africa from Asia and of Asia from Africa 
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lain because it is level and has easy access 
both ends. Yet it was a land of flowers 


pernel 


have used this p) 


poppies, pim- 
llow, the nar- 
cissus the blue iris, roses of Sharon and lilies of the valley. 


Solomon sang, “I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valley.” 


anemones, the convolvulus, the 


The Syrian officer was bright and pleasant but spoke 
little, his conversation being limited to the brief answer of 
ions. 


I was still drowsy after the long journey, and when dark- 
ness fell 


5 off into an une: 
1 to I 


e passed when I w 


doze. Many hours 


as 


rudely awakened by the 
it an unearthly hour of the night and 


ordered to 


him. All the rank and file who could walk were 
also being hustled from the train. We had reached 


ent L 


dda. Led by someone who was 


d over rails and meander 


among tents 


at a large tent, in which food was spread 
on at ready for consumption. Always ready to eat in 
those circumstances when the supply was uncertain, I sat 


down with the others without ceremony and did justice to the 
meal Food was taken to those unable to leave the train. 
As soon as we had finisl 


tre with 


1 eating we were led back to the 
ceremony as hurriedly as we had left it. 


he train moved off at once. Any one would have thought 
we were running to a rigid time-table. It was the kind of 


1 of 
incident that the rank and file would dream about in days 


to come when food would not be so plentiful nor so palat- 
able 

Lydda was on the main road between Damascus and 
Egypt. It has interesting historical associations, being the 


repository of the relics of St George the patron saint of 
England 

After the Exile, it was one of the most westerly Jewish 
settlements and under the Roman Empire retained a strong 
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Jewish sentiment. The Apostle Peter was living there when 
asked to go to Joppa owing to the death of a disciple. 
After revolts in the second and third centuries a.p. the 
Jews were expelled from Lydda, and it became pagan under 
the name of Diospolis. But Christianity eventually became 
established and produced a hero, St George, who became the 


virtual patron of Syrian Christendom and also patron saint 
of England. A soldier of good birth, who served as a tribune 
under Diocletian, he suffered martyrdom for the Christian 
faith in the year 303, on the eve of the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. Some say that the scene of his martyrdom was at 
Lydda, others assert that it was at Nicomedia, but that the 
property of his family was at Lydda. However, it is agreed 
that Lydda received his relics. His tomb was visited by 
pilgrims for centuries and a monastery was dedicated to 


him 

The church at Ly« 
the approach of the first crusade, but a new cathedral was 
built by the Crusaders over the tomb of St George and 
dedicated to him. On the approach of Richard the Lion 
Heart, Saladin destroyed this cathedral. 

By crusading times, the name of St George had displaced 
the names Diospolis and Lydda, and might have persisted 
but for the cessation of Christian pilgrimage from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. Owing to Mohammedan 
dominance, the Arab name Ludd was adopted. 

The association of St George with a dragon was probably 
due, in the first place, to the triumph of Christianity, whose 
enemies, represented by the dr ; 


was destroyed by the Saracens on 


yon, were overcome when he 
became famous as a martyr; and, in the second place, to the 


analogy of the classic legend of Perseus and Andromede. 
It was in the sea near Lydda that Perseus slew the sea 
monster, which threatened the virgin, who represented the 
Christian Church. | 
adopted as patron saint of England during 
the reign of Edward the Third, but the association between 


St George was 
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St George and England was mainly due to Richard the Lion 
Heart. 

Under the Turks the population of Ludd was mainly 
hammedan, but a Chri 


M tian congregation still worshipped 
there. Once a year, on the anniversary of their saint, whom 
even the Moslems reverenced, they were allowed to celebrate 
Mass at the high altar over his tomb. 

The landscape that met my sleepy g in the morning 
was picturesquely formed by a narrow plain bounded by a 
range of hills on both sides. The train stopped at Nablus. 

We were told that the dressings could receive 


attention 
here, but no dressing station could be seen, the time avail- 


able was limited, and it seemed to be no 0dy’s business to 


ction. Nothing, therefore was done, but the wounds 

were certainly not rendered worse by the lack of hurried 

interference. We were, however, provided with food 
Nablus, situated partly on the site of an 


j ient Shechem, 
ay in the valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim about 
ive miles from the site of the ancient city of Samaria. It 


was surrounded by wheat fields and oran 


roves, 

[his valley is the only real pass across the central range 
of Palestine between the Plain of Sharon and the River 
Jordan. It is the physical centre of Palestine and is con- 
spicuous from the sea, Shechem had ancient an 


interesting 
ustorical associations. It was one of the oldest towns in 
histor 


Abram with Sara, his wife, and Lot, his nephew, passed 
through it on the way from Haran to Canaan. Jacob 
ought a parcel of a field there. The bones of Joseph were 
wrought from Egypt by the Israelites and buried there. 

Joshua built an altar on Mount Ebal and read the laws 
of Moses to the children of Israel, who stood “half of them 
over against Mount G 


izim and half of them over against 
Mount Ebal.” It is said that this place was chosen for the 
reading because the mountains are natural sounding-boards: 
a person talking on one can be heard on the other 
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Shechem was associated with the tragedy of Abimelech 
as related in Judges and with the schism that developed 
in Israel on the death of Solomon. It became the capital of 
Samaria, but its beauty and central position soon failed to 


compensate for its weakness as a fortress and it was aban- 
doned in favour of the city of Samaria. Jacob’s well, where 
Christ talked with the woman of Samaria, is in the vicinity 
of Nablus. A stone chapel, owned by the Greek Church, 
has been built over it, and the garden enclosing it is a resting 
place for pilgrims. Tradition says that Nablus was the place 
where Joseph and Mary discovered the absence of their 
twelve-year-old son. 

Under the Turks, Nablus was the seat of government of 
the province of Samaria and the link between the telegraphic 
systems of the districts east and west of Jordan. It was one 
of the busiest towns in the Holy Land, being the chief com- 
mercial centre between Damascus and Jerusalem. Its inhabi- 
tants were almost entirely Mohammedan and were, it was 
said, so fanatical, that even the Christian women, who lived 
there, thought it discreet to have their faces veiled in the 
public thoroughfares. 

It is the home of the surviving remnant of the Samari- 
tans, who hold that they are the only true Israelites, but 
are very poor and are despised both by Moslems and by 
Jews. 

The train continued its journey through the open hilly 
country of Samaria along one of the passes between the 
plains of Sharon and Esdraelon. The landscape was not 
particularly attractive, although I was conscious that we 
were travelling over holy ground. 


Apart from the narrow coastal passage between the sea 
and Mount Carmel, there are three passes between the Plains 
of Sharon and Esdraelon. The coastal passage has been 
used by armies only when the hills have been held by the 
enemy, for example, by the Ptolemies and the Antiochi, 
because the Jews occupied the hills; by Richard, the Lion 
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Heart, because the Saracens held them, and by Napoleon 
in retreat. 

The most westerly of the three passes runs north from 
the end of the Plain of Sharon past Subbarin, and reaches 
the Plain of Esdraelon at Tell Keimun. It is the shortest 
route from the Plain of Sharon and from Egypt to the 
Phoenician cities, and is now followed by a telegraph wire 
Napoleon used it during his advance because his goal was 
Acre, 

The middle pass leaves the Plain of Sharon at Khurbet 
Es-Sumrah, and, running morth-easterly, reaches Lejjun, 
from which three roads diverge, namely—to Nazareth, to 
Tiberias and to Jezreel and the Jordan. 

The easterly route, along which we travelled, has been 
most frequently used. It is the historical route from 
Egypt to east of Jordan and Damascus. Leaving the Plain 
of Sharon, it follows a long wadi in a nortl 
tion, enters the Plain of Dotham, and proceeds thence to 
Jenin, where it reaches the Plain of Esdraelon. 

At Dotham Joseph was sold into bondage and the Syrians 


smitten with blindness in answer to the prayer of 
Slisha. 

The Plain of Esdraelon provides an open route from the 
Valley of the Jordan to the Mediterranean Sea at the Bay 
of Acre. Its red or black loam is suitable for growing 
wheat, but except for scattered hamlets, it was then a waste 
of coarse grass and thistly herbs 

Proceeding northwards to El Fule with Mount Carmel on 
the west and Mount Gilboa on the east, the railway there 
made an acute turn south-eastwards round Mount Gilboa 
towards the Valley of Jezreel. 

An outstanding feature of the landscape to the north was 
a cliff, which was flanked on the east by Mount Tabor, The 
Syrian remarked quite casually that it was the site of Naza- 
reth. Was that then, the brow of the hill referred to in St 
Luke? “And all they in the synagogue, when they heard 
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these things, were filled with wrath, and rose up and thrust 
him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill, 
whereon their city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong. But he, passing through the midst of them, went 
his way, and came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and 
taught them on the sabbath days.” That hill is surely one of 
the great landmarks of history. If it had been instrumental 
in the untimely death of Christ, how different the world 
might have been! 

We were in the locality memorable for the deeds, re 
counted in the Books of Kings, of Elijah the prophet; of 
Naboth the Jezreelite who was unlucky enough to own a 
vineyard coveted by a king; of Ahab, King of Israel, Jezebel 
his ill-famed wife and his numerous family; of Ahaziah, 
and of Jehu, Jehovah’s avenging instrument, 
who drove his chariot furiously. 

The plain of Esdraelon is the classic battle-ground of the 
Old Testament and the scene of the Armageddon of Reve- 
lation. As the battle of Megiddo in 1479 B.c. between the 
Egyptians and Syrians was the first battle recorded in his- 
tory, it is natural to think that the last will be fought there. 

Megiddo and the other towns at the outlet of the passes 
guarded the plain against the Philistines, the Egyptians and 
other enemies from the south; Jezreel guarded it against the 
Arabs, the Midianites, the Syrians of Damascus and other 
enemies from the east. 

Here the Israelites defeated the Canaanites, the eastern 
Midianites, and Arabs from over the Jordan. The Philis- 
tines defeated the Israelites on Mount Gilboa, Saul and his 
three sons losing their lives. 

At Megiddo Pharoah Necho, King of Egypt, defeated and 


King of Judah; 


slew Josiah, King of Judah in 610 B.c. | 
Esdraelon had a stormy period in the days of Antiochus N 
the Great and the Maccabees, and Roman camps occupied it 

under Pompey, Mark Antony, Vespasian and Titus. On the 
{ 


other hand, in the fourth century a.D., cloisters sprang up 
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from Bethshan to Carmel and Christian pilgrims trudged 
along the roads. 

The Greek army was routed by Moslem Arabs at Beisan 
(Bethshan) and the cloisters suffered eclipse. But when the 
Crusaders and the Templars recovered the territory, the 
cloisters were rebuilt and pilgrims reappeared. Then Saladin 
and later the Turks, subdued it. Napoleon’s sojourn around 
Acre in 1799 lasted only three months. 

As the train meandered along the Vale of Jezreel between 
Mount Gilboa and the hills of Galilee, another train passed 
in the opposite direction, loaded with troops on the way to 
Beersheba. Esdraelon, the oldest ancient, was again sniffing 
the scent of battle. From its wood fire, the flue of the engine 
spat flames that seemed to symbolize threats emitted by the 
occupants of the train as they hastened to inflict severe ven- 
geance on the reckless enemy threatening to invade their ter- 
ritory. Alas! They were on the road to defeat, which, after 
a long struggle, was to terminate in disaster, on this very 
terrain. 

In the afternoon, we descended to Beisan in the valley 
of the Jordan. It was little better than a squalid village, but 
before the Moslem conquest it was the splendid city of Beth- 
shan, which had important industries; its linen was world- 
famous. 

I was disappointed in the rapid muddy River Jordan and 
the wild shrubby vegetation seen from the train. 

The Jordan Valley expands at Beisan to a plain six or 
seven miles wide, but between Beisan and Lake Tiberias is 
scarcely more than four miles acro It is part of a “fault” 
in limestone strata extending from Northern Syria between 
the Lebanons, along the Wadi Arabah to the Gulf of Akaba. 
It is capable of great fertility. As the river is about five 
hundred feet below the sea level, a unique phenomenon, it 
is subject to tropical heat, which produces rank vegetation. 
In St Mark, it is called a wilderness. In Jeremiah the 
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“swelling of Jordan” is an allusion to the luxuriant vege- 
tation. 

When Abram and Lot separated, Lot, observing that the 
plain of Jordan was well watered, chose it for his abode, 
whereupon Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan. 

Naaman the leprous Syrian captain was wroth when the 
prophet Elisha instructed him to wash in the Jordan seven 
times in order to be cured of leprosy. “Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?” Naaman asked. Relenting, he “dipped himself 
seven times in Jordan . . . and his flesh came again like unto 
the flesh of a little child, and he was clean.” One of my 
teachers suggested that Naaman really had scabies and that 
the waters of the Jordan were efficacious because they con- 


tained sulphur. 

John the Baptist baptized at Bethabara beyond Jordan, 
which we passed between Beisan and the Sea of Galilee. 
The place of our Saviour’s baptism is uncertain. The tradi- 
tional site is at the Mahadet Hajle, a ford of the Jordan 
near the Dead Sea. 

Swamps which were rife with mosquitoes were wide- 
spread in the Jordan Valley, and malaria was prevalent. 

We crossed the River Jordan at Gesher and, soon after- 
wards, the River Yarmuk, a prominent tributary. Towards 
evening, the train stopped at Samakh on the shore of Lake 
Tiberias (the Sea of Galilee or the lake of Gennessaret). 
I was allowed to leave the train and walk to the end of the 
wharf. The water was choppy but I saw only the stillness 
of lethargy; the tension of life was conspicuously absent ; no 
ships nor fishermen were in view. As the waves beat on the 
barren shore, I thought of that other day, at even, when He 
said unto the sea: “Peace, be still,” after which there was a 
great calm. 

Lake Tiberias is six hundred and eighty feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea. Its tropical heat and sud- 
den storms are striking features. Its shores are now barren, 


SE 
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boasting only of ruins, but, in the time of Christ, they no 
doubt pulsated with industry and were beautiful with build- 
ings built on the Greek model, surrounded with flowers and 
trees—oak, sycamore, fig, and olive. 

The town of Tiberias is the survivor of that ancient glory. 
Its waters are used for medicinal purposes, at a hospital, 
where a physician is in charge. 

We did not tarry and were soon rumbling along in the 
darkness. For some miles the railway followed the course 
of the River Yarmuk and then joined the Hejaz railway at 
Dera. The country seemed to be rugged. Ever and anon I 
felt, or thought I felt shaking timbers unc h, and heard 
the rush of waters many feet below. We were making an 


ascent to the Plain of Hauran, which is two thousand feet 
high. 

Owing to the intense darkness and my sleepiness, I saw 
nothing of the landscape until sunrise. According to The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land by George Adam 
Smith, I missed a view worth seeing: the treeless plain, the 


rich red soil which produced wheat famous in the Levant, 
and the black basalt stone which, in the absence of timber, 
was used in buildings for rafters, ceilings, lattices and win- 
dow bars as well as for wz 


The buildings were formed 
of a series of parallel arches, across which were laid long 
basalt rafters. Slabs for the ceiling were placed on the 
rafters. Frequently the roof was made in the form of a 
cupola—the beginning of the Byzantine style. The arches 
were supported by solid buttresses of steps and stairs, ex- 
tending on the outside along the whole length of the walls. 
“In the indestructible basalt of Hauran are monuments of 
the passage from Paganism to Christianity even more 
numerous and remarkable than the catacombs and ruins of 
Ancient Rome. There are also what Italy cannot give us— 
the melancholy wrecks of the passage from Christianity to 
Mohammedanism.” 
St Paul’s journey from Jerusalem to Damascus took him 
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over some part of Hauran. Herod Agrippa was then 
tetrarch. In a.p. 50 Hauran was again placed by the Roman 
Emperor under a Jewish prince, Agrippa the Second, who 
was almost persuaded by St Paul to be a Christian. 

In the second and third centuries, Hauran, which re- 
mained essentially Semitic, became very prosperous as part 
of the Roman Empire, roads being constructed and many 
villages developing into cities, with basilicas, temples, 
theatres and round towers. 

The first evidence of active Christianity in the Hauran 
was the establishment of a monastery in a.p. 180. 

In the persecutions under Decius (249-251) and Dio- 
cletian (303), the Christians there must have suffered like 


those of the rest of Syria, because there are relics of martyr 
monuments to be seen in every village. 

The first Christian churches were the basilicas of the 
Antonines and other emperors. But during the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the Byzantine style was evolved, its char- 
acteristic feature being a dome above a square chamber. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, Mohammed used 
to visit Bosra in the Hauran, and it is said that he learned 
from the monk, Hariri, all he knew of Christianity. By 
634 Islam had overrun Hauran, which then degenerated 
through abuse, neglect and decay. The deterrents to com- 
plete obliteration were the strength of the basalt and the 
reverence of the Arabs for inscriptions. 

The Crusaders made two expeditions to Bosra and be- 
seiged Damascus, but without success. 

Hauran is still fertile and full of villages but its popula- 
tion is not stable. Nomads scour the land. 

Mount Hermon is visible from every part of the plain. 
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CHAPTER V 


DAMASCUS 


ning, soon after daybreak, the plain of Damascus 


view, as we emerged from the hills skirting it on 
The descent was made along a series of terraces. 
ain is thirty miles by ten in extent. Its western 
ry is Mount Hermon; its eastern, the low purple hills 
om the city twenty-five miles away, on the edge of 
lesert. Its fertility is indebted to the river Barada, 
which runs a course of ten miles in a narrow gorge of the 


Antilebanon mountains, and, emerging one and 


a half miles 
from the city, divides into seven streams that spread fan- 
like. The most important stream in the western part of the 
y is the river Ab: u in the e rt, the river 
s, they flowed through residential 
According to tradi- 
1 by the crystal 
waters and ruled the city in peace. Travellers have written 
of the clear green water of the Abana and Naaman the leper 
greatly preferred it to the Jordan, but, when the British 
and their Allies entered Damascus in 1918, it was described 
by the Australians as a foul river. The river is the monopoly 
of the city and plain, ending in a swamp at the edge of the 
desert. This relationship explains why the city has survived 
through the vicissitudes of fortune since Abram’s day, 
although more powerful cities that dominated it for a while, 
have left little more than a name. 

There are many towns and villages on the plain, but the 


ci 


Pharpar. In halcyon day 
quarters and were popular for bathing 
tion, Abram, on his w 


stward march, ling 
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city, which stands on its western side, completely over- 
shadows them. It is racket-shaped. The handle of the 
racket is represented by the suburb of Meidan, which extends 
along the Mecca pilgrim route for about a mile and ends 
at the Bawahat Alla, the “Gate of God.” 

The contrast with its barren surroundings made the city 
appear to Mohammed and desert-dwellers in general, a very 
paradise. The bare chocolate Sahara and rugged lime- 
str 


aked mountains, on the west, change almost abruptly to a 
beautiful green meadow, and then gardens appear with the 
trees of forest and field. Above this, rise the city walls, 
with the citadel and palace on the west side, the spires of 
many minarets and numerous domes, 


Damascus is a meeting place between the east and the 
west. One of its sights is the procession of the Hajj or 
pilgrimage to the Kaaba or black stone in the great 
mosque at Mecca. Heterogeneous Mohammedan nationalities, 
dressed in brightest colours, form the procession, which the 
whole city turns out to witness. 


It is reputed to be the oldest city in the world, having, 
according to Josephus, been founded by Uz, the great grand- 
son of Noah. The Mohammedans assert that Abram first 
received the divine revelation of God there. 

It has had an eventful history. It paid tribute to the 
Egyptians in the fifteenth century B.c. and to the Hittites in 
the fourteenth century B.c. 


When Syria was occupied by Aramaean Semites during 
the period 1100-1000 p.c. Damascus, owing to its position 
and fertility, became supreme over the other Aramaean 
States and re 


1ined the ascendancy whenever Syria was not 
under foreign domination. 

Damascus fought Israel and Judah. It was the bulwark 
against Assyrian aggression, but eventually submitted. Then 
it came in turn under the control of the Scythians, the Per- 
sians, the Macedonians and the Seleucids, 

During the period of the Maccabees and Nabataeans, 
I 
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Damascus and the other large towns of Syria were the chief 
sufferers from the brigandry associated with the decline of 
the Seleucids. Husbandry and trade were paralysed. The 
Damascenes therefore handed themselves over to the king 
of the N 

The Nabataean King Aretas paid tribute to the Romans 
for the possession of Damascus. 

Saul, while breathing out threatenir 
against the disciples of the Lord, was conve 
ity at I 1 
was forced to escape over the wall of the city 


ibataeans or the king of the Jews 


s and slaughter 
rted to Christian- 


gitive from the Jews, 


amascus, and, becoming 


the Governor under Aretas the king wi 
him 
Damascus was taken from the 


ng 


Nabataeans by the Romans 
1 held by 


xcept for seven- 


during the reign of the Emperor Nero, 
until the Mohammec 


m 


ans captured it in 634, « 
teen years early in the seventh century when it was occupied 
by the Persians. It was the capital of Islam from 660 to 
749. 

At the end of the first millennium and early in the second, 
it changed masters quickly, being held success I 
Eastern Roman Emperor John Zimisc 
Egypt; Atsiz the Carizn 


in, a lieuten Malel 


Te the brother of Malek Shah; the Seljr the 
Atabeks; the Saracens (Saladin was buried there the 
Carizmians; Holagou the grandson of Zingis the Mogul; the 


Turkish Mamalukes of Egypt; and the Circassian Mama- 
lukes. 

Timour besieged it, but the inhabitants defended the wall 
so stubbornly that he was forced to resort to trickery in 
order to defeat them. On 23 January 1401, é 
the siege for a ransom, he violated the tree 


@ to raise 


a yon as he 
was within the walls under a flag of truce, and reduced the 
city to ashes. The famous armourers of Da 


kand 


1ascl 


1 many 


scholars and artists were carried to Samz 


But Damascus rose, phoenix-like, from its ashes, and, 
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although dominated by Egypt and then Turkey, continued its 
eternal course. 

The train stopped at a picturesque station, containing 
garden plots, and we were at the end of our journey. 

The Syrian rose, exuding energy. “I suppose transport 
has been arranged for the wounded by the local authorities 
here,” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, 
will be all right.” 
While finishing the last words he walked hurriedly along 
the platform and was soon out of sight among the crowd. 


it is out of our hands; everything 


No transport officials were in sight, so I concluded that he 


had gone to seek one. In two or three minutes he returned 
at the same pace and exclaimed: “Come with me.” Hailing 
the nearest araba, he beckoned me to enter, and, after giving 
instructions to the driver, joined me. 


We were driven through a quarter of the city that was 
unimpressive, appearing to consist mainly of warehouses: 
the streets were narrow and the walls of the buildings plain 
and fairly high. It did not in the least suggest a Bedouin’s 
paradise. 

But, soon, we entered a narrow street and, on the left, 
passed through a broad entrance-way into the enclosure of 
a large two-story building, which looked like a hospital and 
was surrounded by a garden. This contained elements of 
paradise: an atmosphere of peace pervaded the scene and its 
green foliage was refreshir 
the desert. Before the w 


sy to one who had spent weeks in 
r it had been the French Mission 
Hospital and had then been devoted to the spread of the 
gospel of peace and goodwill to the spiritually sick as well 
as to the cure or relief of the bodily sick. 


But, when the 
war began, its function became to heal the wounds and 
mitigate the effects of senseless impersonal enmity and hate 

Just inside the entrance, there was an unexpected shower- 
bath. When the ambulant patients arrived, they had to go 
through the routine of undressing, having a shower and then 
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donning hospital attire. The shower was a boon and a 
welcome reminder of home; their spirits revived at once. 
The stretcher patients were carried straight into hospital. 

I was ¢ 


1 to enjoy the luxury of the shower as soon as 
it became available, but was not so glad when, to my sur- 
prise, I was marked for hospital as a patient. My protest 
that I was not sick 


fell on deaf ears and was greeted by 
passive faces. Yet I really appreciated the 
t prompted their action. My 
chral look such as it alwz 


‘ly im 


intenance no 
s assumed when 
prived of sleep. But a rest anywhere would cure 
and I felt that I would be an impostor in hospital. 

However, having no option, I put on hospital dress, 
ked road stone steps to the corridor, and followed 
om with a neat comfortable bed. That 
ise. It was my first experience of hospital as 
ion began as soon as I relaxed. In spite of 
r sleep and of heavy eyelids, that would not 
ved in a merely somnolent state, unable to 


I was 


1 pat 
inten 
remain open, I 
go into a deep sleep. I ate food mechanically, not caring 
what it was. 

During the morning, a tall doctor, immaculately dressed 
he master of perfect English, called, accompanied by a 
massive German sister, or probably matron, who stood in a 
ity attitude with a stern expression and seemed to take 
i notice of me and so little interest in the conversa- 
tion that I concluded she could not understand English. I 
began to wonder if her voice corresponded with her frame 
as a well-developed contralto, or reached the acme of absurd- 
ity as a shrill falsetto, or attracted with the alluring softness 
of a shy maid. But she never spoke in my hearing and the 
question remained unanswered. The doctor, who had a 
pleasing appearance and a soft voice, inquired how I was, 

“Sleepy, but quite well otherwise,” I replied, 

“How did they manage to capture you?” His voice, I 
was sure, had a note of sympathy. 


and t 
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“We were a small outpost and were surrounded. It was 
merely an isolated incident and of no general importance.” 

He then told me that he was an Albanian and had been 
on the staff of the French Mission Hospital before the war. 
With downcast eyes and signs of restrained emotion, he 
asked: “Do you know Dr , a Scotsman? He was super- 
intendent of the Victoria Mission Hospital in Damascus 
before the war broke out.” 

“IT have heard of him,” I replied. 

Continuing, he said: “He was my best friend. When war 
was imminent, he left for Malta and I have had no news 
of him since his departure.” As he withdrew, he added: 
“Come and talk with me in my office.” 

In my quarter-conscious state, this invitation became a 
problem that persisted in presenting itself but could not be 
solved. His genuine manner appealed to me and I should 
have derived pleasure from an informal chat with him, as I 
had heard of the Medical Mission work done in Damascus 
even when a medical student, the Victoria Hospital having 
been one of the charges of the Edinburgh Medical Mission 
Society, at whose dispensary in the Cowgate, Edinburgh, I 
had worked. In 1915, too, a colleague at the Military Hos- 
pital in Cairo had been on the staff of the Victoria Hospital. 
But there were certain difficulties to be faced. In the first 
place, I had to find his office, and, being of a shy disposi- 
tion, was loath to inquire. In the second place, of whom 
should I inquire? I knew no German nor Arabic, my French 
could not be understood, and it was unlikely that any one 
but the doctor could speak English. In the third place, 
whenever the thought of prowling about the corridors in 
search of his office occurred to me, the forbidding figure of 
the German matron rose as a warning. What would her 
interpretation of my movements be? In the last place, if his 
orders were to try to get military information from me, the 
visit might be interesting, but would scarcely be worth while. 
The easiest course, which I followed, was to do nothing. 


es Oe 
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Next morning, I was three-quarters awake. The doctor 
was not in a conversational mood when he called with the 
German matron, me 


asking me how I was. My reply 
was reassuring. With rest and sleep, my normal comple 


no doubt begun to return and he could see that I w 


afternoon I was allowed to get up and walk to a 
alcony which | attracted my attention. The ad- 
joining ward, which was occupied by | 


sritish wounded, 
opened on it. The luxuriant foliage that met my gaze was 
a balm to tired eyes. 


Those of the wounded, whom I saw, seemed to be quite 


comfor 


heerful, and I was satisfied that all would 


the clothes in which I had arrived were 
returned to me and I was discharged from hospital. Several 
i anently 


i¢ hos- 


lischarged. I was 


we walked along 


streets in the Moslem quarter 


y passed t an archway i gle 


e stone buildi 


to the quadr 


at looked like a prison with 
rous cells. This was a transition from one extreme to 


1 

the other, and I was contemplating the prospect of residence 
in this criminal atmosphere with dark foreboding, when a 
Turkish soldier approached and conducted me into the street 
again. I sincerely pitied those who remained. 


We walked in the direction of the Merkaz Hospite 


re two T 


before rea g it, entered an office w 


officers were seated. They glat 


f yg sd at me keenly and spok 
to each other, but did not address me. They | the air 


two 
unconcerned, However, they were probably only guilty of a 


spirators hatching a dark plot, but I tried to | 


tary value as a 


natural cu 


1osity, or were appraising my I 


captive-exhibit. The senior wrote something and handed it 
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to my guard, who then conducted me in the direction whence 
we had come. 

Passing the prison where I had nearly been incarcerated, 
we arrived at a main street that ran alongside the river 
Barada, then a turbid stream. 

Turning to the left we walked a few yards and entered an 
inconspicuous building, which I was told was called the Hotel 
Jerusalem, but which a map in the Official History of Aus- 
tralia in the War of 1914-18 shows as part of the Orient and 
Victoria Hotels. It was merely a residential hotel. I was 
led upstairs to a vestibule which led on the left to a small 
bedroom containing three beds, and on the right to a narrow 
balcony. Ahead there was a small retiring room containing 
the same kind of sanitary “inconvenience” as I had met at El 
owed to sit on the balcony all day, but was 
under constant guard Turkish soldier occupied the vesti- 
bule, although occasionally he relieved the monotony of his 
restricted beat by walking to the balcony. During the day, 
this part of the hotel was otherwise deserted. At night, the 
other two beds were occupied by a round of Ottoman officers, 


Arish. I was < 


who departed in the morning and did not reappear. 

The sergeant of the guard, a big genial Turk, called at 
lunch hour and conducted me out of the building. He quickly 
allayed my fears that i might be on the way to summary 
execution, by indicating with signs that food was the object 
Passing through the Serai Square and along 
r Street, we entered a restaurant. 


of our que 
Sandjakdz 


The sergeant was the personification of politeness, asking 


me by signs to be seated and allowing me to choose the seat 
I preferred. I chose one at a corner table where I had a 
ishment. He stood some distance av 


full view of the estz 


talking to an acquaintance. The menu was brought and, 


of dishes, I was served like an ordinary 
customer restaurant was well patronized by Syrian 
civilians, but I saw no one in military uniform there. ” No- 
At the end of the 


body seemed to take any notice of me. 


ee 
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meal, the sergeant offered me a cigarette, with the manner 
of an old friend. Then we returned to the Hotel Jerusalem. 

The visit to the restaurant was repeated three times a day. 
It helped the time to pass more bearably although it became 
an uninteresting routine. The feminine veils were no novelty 
to me as I had been several months in Egypt. 


At first I was quite content to sit on the hotel balcony 
during the day and simply gaze on the picturesque view, or 
allow my thoughts to roam at random 


The river Barada, with its back 


round of ope n spa e ré- 
lieved by scattered trees, the Town Hall and the mountains 
beyond, presented a peaceful picture, quite foreign to the 
throbbing of many hearts in the vicinity and to the life 
struggle in the world around. 


Recruits were taught hors¢ manship on A 
Town Hall yard almost every day, but 


» steeds in the 
1 they looked 
ty was spec- 


smart, particularly the steeds, and their di 
tac 


ar, the trappings of war were absent. 

The only weapon that my imagination envisaged was the 
aeroplane. Ever and anon I had an imaginary vision of a 
fleet of them soaring over the mountains towards the city 
and making a target of the Town Hall with their death- 
strewing missiles. But the vision remained imaginar 


My dreams of the future had no relation to Turkey. The 
had obliterated any 
misgivings, that may have troubled me, about ill-treatment 
from my captors; the thought of such a possibility had ceased 
to occur to me. 


kindness I had received since capture 


My thoughts wandered frequ 


ently homewards to relatives 
and friends in Australia and Scotland, and to old companions, 
who were at the various fronts or were in traini 
their | 


g to do 
rt. What were they thinking and doing? Were they 
depressed by the uncertainties and anxieties, or was their 


attitude like that of the cheerful, conscientious friend of my 
student days, who had written to me from the Western Front 
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before my capture, giving a general account of his work and 
intimating that he hoped to come through. 

My future, after the end of the war—whenever that might 
be—exercised my thoughts a great deal. Holding the gen- 
eral opinion, in the early days, that the war would be of 
brief duration, I had joined the army soon after graduating, 
so that I should not be altogether out of it. My residence in 
hospital had therefore been cut prematurely short. In pre- 
war days, Edinburgh medical graduates had been advised, at 
every graduation ceremony, to begin work in hospital imme- 
diately, so as to fix their theoretical knowledge by practical 
experience before it evaporated. But, here, I was getting no 
medical experience at all, and was even without medical 
books. As, after the war, I would probably have only part 
of the energy of former days, what a task lay ahead of me to 
recover lost ground! However, all I could do was to possess 
my soul in patience. Like the Apostle Paul in a different 
sphere at Damascus, I decided that it was futile to “kick 
against the pricks.” 

I was still we 


aring the military uniform in which I was 
captured. The breeches and leather gaiters were uncomfort- 
able in the hot climate and the discomfort was increased by 
the obvious presence of vermin. Previously the irritation 
had been spasmodic and mild, but here it was becoming con- 
stant and unbearable, whether because I had no work to 
divert my attention from it, or because the infestation had 
become intensified by the long train journey. If my clothes 
had been put through any process of sterilization at the hos- 
pital, it must have been carried out very perfunctorily. 
When I had become established in the hotel, I decided to 
conduct a campaign against the nuisance. Turning the 
breeches inside out, I exposed the re 


ses of the seams and 


discovered a flourishing farm of vermin. They looked so ‘ 
well established that my breeches seemed to have become 4 
their ancestral estate. The only insecticide available was 


soap, but I found it quite effective when moistened and rub- 
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bed in the seams. It must have spread desolation over the 
fertile field, and left a barren wilderness, because the irrita- 
tion abruptly ceased. 

From the balcony I saw the Albanian doctor driving in 
his carriage with a dignified air. He called at a house about 
a hundred yards away, walking in an unmistakably profes- 
sional manner. I envied him his freedom and also his medi- 
cal work. 

I began to long for something to occupy my mind and 
soon had the wish gratified. When walking to the restaurant, 
I noticed a small bookshop, which looked bare and unat- 
tractive except for the fact that it exhibited a French gram- 
mar. This I decided to buy, if possible. Drawing the atten- 
tion of the sergeant to the shop and the book, I intimated by 
signs that I wished to go into the shop to buy the book. He 
consented without demur. The lira given to me by the 
Armenian doctor enabled me to effect the purchase. I also 
bought a small second-hand French-English dictionary. 
Thereafter, much of my time on the balcony was spent in 
memorizing French vocabulary. I felt less lonely. 

Only one of my bedroom companions spoke to me. He 
was in conversation with the occupant of the third bed, 
when he abruptly turned to me and asked in French: “Are 
you a volunteer or a conscript ?” 

“A volunteer,” I answered readily. 

He and the other man looked at one another with a smile 
of incredulity, which developed into a sarcastic snigger. I 
had evidently delivered myself of the last word in foolish- 
ness. He no doubt knew that I was a British prisoner of 
war. Yet, obviously, as a volunteer, I was in his opinion, 
only worthy of contempt. Putting it mildly, he considered 
me a fool. Imprisonment was a well-merited if mild nemesis 
for such an act of imbecility. For my part, I pitied the poor 
fellows, not merely because such a distinction was obviously 
of great moment to them, but because they thought about it 
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at all. He took no further interest in me, and I tried to look 
as if nothing unusual had been said. 

On the second day of my residence, while immersed in 
thought on the balcony, I was startled by the sudden appear- 
ance at the doorway, of an obsequious youth of uncertain 
race, whom the guard let pass without hesitation. In good 
English he politely asked if he might speak to me. When I 
said that he might, he continued: “I heard you were a doc- 
tor. I am due to be conscripted into the army, but have a 
weak heart. Doctor —— told me a long time ago that my 
heart was and that I was not fit for heavy work. Will 
you please examine me and give me a certificate that I am 


medically unfit for military service?” 

It was impossible to laugh outright as he looked so serious, 
but I paid him the passing tribute of a smile and answered: 
“T am very sorry I cannot do that. I am a prisoner of war 
and an enemy. My certificate would certainly do you no 
good and might do you harm.” 


“Will you then examine me for my own satisfaction?” he 
persisted, 

‘That also is impossible, as I have no stethoscope here,” 
I replied. 

He took that as final and without more ado, smiled, bowed 
and walked away. 

I spent the next few minutes wondering what his motive 
was. It was difficult to believe that he laboured under the 
delusion that the certificate of a British Army doctor would 
be of any service to him with the Turkish military author- 
ities. He did not look like a humourist who would do it for 
a joke. I concluded that he was merely s 


itisfying his curios- 
ity to see a British prisoner of war at close quarters, and 
obtain a souvenir of the occasion. 

There is no doubt that I was on show here. My five feet 
eleven and a half inches of height and my military uniform 
were being used to demonstrate to the Syrians that the Turks 
were all-conquering and that the mighty British Empire was 


ee 
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being humbled in the dust. But, as there was no unpleasant- 
ness and the military advantage to the Turks was probably 
negligible, I was not upset. 

Recently, by a curious coincidence such as occasionally 
happens in this small world, I operated in an Australian 
country town on a Syrian who, in 1916, resided in Damascus. 
He was then a boy. His father had a tobacconist’s shop 
which I passed on the way to and from the restaurant. He 
told me that he recollected an occasion in May 1916, when 
a friend called out to him to come and see an English doctor 
who was a prisoner, but he could not recall details. 

Next day, as I was about to leave the restaurant, a youth 
approached me and, in good English, asked: “How is old 
Cairo?” 

He was the first person to speak to me there. After recoy- 


ering from the surprise, I answered: “It was very attractive 
some months ago when I was there.” 

The sergeant did not interfere with our conversation. “My 
home is there,” the youth added, “I was visiting Damascus 
when the war broke out; I was interned and am now work- 
ing in this restaurant. How did it come about that you were 
taken prisoner?” 

I gave him the usual answer, that it was a small local fight 
in which we were surrounded by greatly superior numbers 
and that it was of no real importance. It seemed as if this 
question were going to be repeated frequently and I regretted 
my poor ability in the sphere of the imagination, which pre- 
vented me from relieving the monotony, by roducing 
interesting variations into the stock reply. I terminated his 
inquiry by asking him a question in order to satisfy my 
curiosity. “Can you tell me why men spend one night at 
the hotel where I am imprisoned and do not return the fol- 
lowing night?” 

“They are Turkish officers who are on the way to the 
front,” he replied. 

The only other person who spoke to me here, was an unas- 
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suming youth with Syrian features, who was eating a meal 
near me. He spoke quietly in excellent English without 
raising his head or looking at me, and seemed to be very 
depressed. He appeared to know that I was a captured doc- 
tor as he did not ask me a single question about myself. He 
said that he had been a student in the American College at 
Beirut, but his studies had been interrupted by the military 
authorities, who were mobilizing students, though mere boys, 
for military service. The war was obviously not popular 
with his class. 

The day after first meeting the Cairene I asked him if he 
would tell the sergeant that I should like to visit the street 
called “Straight” as I wished to buy underwear. The ser- 
geant, on hearing the request, smilingly nodded assent. 
Apart from the need for underwear, I did not want to miss 
the chance of seeing a street, the name of which I had been 
familiar with since early childhood, in connection with St 
Paul’s conversion to Christianity. However I did not men- 
tion this reason for my request. 

The sergeant set out with me for Straight Street forth- 
with, Instead of returning direct to the hotel, we walked in 
the opposite direction, and, passing the citadel, turned to the 
left into the Greek bazaar, which was one of the largest in 
Damascus, and was the headquarters of the tailors, who 
were chiefly Greeks. [t was built over the old moat on the 
south side of the citadel, and, like the other bazaars, had a 
high roof which gave it the appearance of a huge tunnel. 

Specialization was practised in the sale of commodities in 
Damascus, each industry having its particular bazaar. The 
bazaar of the drapers, the cloth bazaar, the bazaar of the 
goldsmiths, the bazaar of the joiners, the silk bazaar, the 
spice bazaar and many others were to be found. Near the 
citadel there was a louse market, a suggestive name, where 
second-hand clothes were sold. The auctioneer was wont to 
hold up a garment and offer to sell it for a song. Neces- 
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sarily, I did not have the opportunity of making a general 
inspection. 

The sergeant stopped at a shop where the desired article 
could be bought. It consisted of a dukkan or cubicle, on the 
counter of which the proprietor sat cross-legged with his 
wares grouped within reach behind him. It was an excellent 
labour-saving scheme, as effort was reduced to the absolute 
minimum. When the proprietor had been told by the ser- 


geant what I wanted, he stretched out an arm and produced 
it in the stately manner some of these vendors affect. The 
article seemed to be satisfactory, so I purchased it with most 
of the balance of the Armenian doctor’s lira. Knowing no 
Arabic, I could not hag 

We then retraced our steps. On re-entering the hotel- 
prison, I examined the purch 


le over the price 


at closer quarters and found 
to my disgust that it was a female garment. I muttered 
execrations on the “straight” street and the stately crooked 
ways of Damascus shop-keepers, but made the best of the 
situation and wore the omfort. 

I was subsequently disappointed to discover too that I had 
not been in the street ce 


rment with n 


ed Straight. Evidently the object 
of the quest was all that came within the cognizance of the 
sergeant, and even if the article could h: 


been bought in 
Straight Street the nearest shop would have been the most 
suitable for him. 

Obviously the street called Straight carried no information 
to him as a Mohammedan, or he would have sensed without 
having been told outright that I was eager to see the locality 
where light was revealed to the man who raised Christianity 
from the position of a sect of Judaism to that of a world- 
wide religion. 

I found it difficult to fit into this colourful but languid 
scene the fearless energetic Apostle to the Gentiles, with his 


stately diction and subtle reasoning, that “confounded the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus.” 
The Jewish quarter was on the south side of the street 
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called Straight and the Christian quarter on its north side. 
The rest of the city was Moslem. 

My circumscribed daily round, and ignorance of the lan- 
guage prevented me from hearing or, at least, understanding, 
the cries of the street vendors, described in the travel books. 
The vendor of refreshments carried, on his back, a wide two- 
handled, jar with a narrow neck, or a glass vessel, and made 
a rattling noise with a brazen cup. The cry for lemonade 
and eau sucrée was “Drink and refresh thy heart” or “Drink 
and allay the heat”; for khushaf, an iced beverage made 
from raisins, oranges and other fruits, “Take care of your 
teeth,” meaning, it is so cold it will make your teeth ache; 
for vegetables, ““O father of a family, buy a load”; for cress, 
“Tender cresses from the spring of Ed-Duizeh, if an old 
woman eats them, she will be young again next morning”; 
for roasted peas, “Mother of two fir 


’ or “Here is some- 
thing too hard for the teeth to bite’—a strange advertise- 
ment; for nosegays, “Appease your mother-in-law”; for 
cakes, “God send me a customer, all this for two cents” or 
“My cakes are good for the swallows and the delight of 
tender and delicate girls”; and for bread, ‘““Buy my bread 
and the good God will nourish you.” When any one wished 
to do a charitable deed, he paid for the contents of a water- 
skin, and instructed the carrier to dispense it g 


ratuitously to 
all comers. The invitation that was wafted on the air was, 
“O thirsty one, the distribution.” 

For cleanliness I had to be content with daily sponging. 
However, when Friday arrived, the sergeant conducted me 
beyond my daily route past the restaurant and the citadel, 
to a large establishment of Turkish baths, called the Ham- 
man ed Derwishujch, in the market of the Turners, which 
was shaded there by a few plane trees. It was almost half- 
way between the Greek bazaar and the street called Straight. 

After undressing, I was given a large towel to hide my 
nakedness and wooden slippers to manipulate the slippery 
stone floor. An attendant led me through swinging doors 
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from room to room, each hotter and mistier than the last, 
into what seemed to be the bowels of the earth. I began 
to have misgivings that this might be a trick to dispose of 
me quietly, but the presence of other limp forms reassured 
me 

At length the journey ended. I felt a little faint and 
gasped for breath, but soon became accustomed to the heat 
and sliminess and made 


good use of hot water and soap, to 
10ve the obstruction from my clogged pores. The return 


journey through rooms less and less hot terminated in one on 
the 
sipped coffee, smoked a c 


where, well-w 


»ped in a towel, I sat on a divan, 
irette, and listened to the music 
emanating from a fountain, until energy returned. I felt 
greatly refreshed. This weekly bath on Friday was a Moslem 
institution. 


Four days after my incarceration in the hotel, the sergeant 
who acted as my conductor was replaced by another, a short, 
sturdy, energetic, smiling man who appeared to be far too 
pleasant for the rdle of T 


irkish sergeant. I had imagined 
him to be of sterner countenance even than the traditional 
British sergeant-major. 

The day preceding my departure, I was taken on a short 
journey that began for me in an atmosphere of mystery. 
But before misgivings had had time to develop, I knew that 
vaccimation 


gainst cholera, which was prevalent in Central 
Syria, was the order of the day. On the way, I was joined 
by two R.A.M.C. men who had been captured with me. 
Their only request was for a cigarette. 

d at 
all, and still more surprised when our destination proved to 


I was greatly surprised that we were being vaccinat 


be, not a doctor’s surgery or a hospital, but a Greek chem- 
ist’s pharmacy, near the post and telegraph office, and when 
the chemist himself prepared to give the injection. How- 
ever, he proved to be quite expert at the task, evidently 
I did not notice his method 


having had considerable practice. 
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of sterilizing the syringe and needle but experienced no ill- 
effects from the injection. There was no reaction. 

In spite of the kindness, indeed, even friendliness shown 
to me, I was glad when told that I would be leaving next 
day for Aleppo. As an exhibit, I had served the purpose of 
the Turkish authorities, and, for my part, I was already 
tired of the dull monotony of sitting on a balcony with two 
books and my thoughts, and of being led to food three times 
a day, as if I were an animal. Even the gyrations of Turk- 
ish recruits on Arab steeds began to pall. Change of any 
kind was preferable to enforced inactivity and would at 
least help to keep my thoughts off the dark prospect for 
awhile. In addition, the reputation for beauty of the country 
through which I was about to pass, and the interest of its 
historical associations stimulated pleasurable anticipations. 
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CHAPTER VI 
VIA ALEPPO TO ANATOLIA 


Tue sprightly sergeant conducted me, early in the afternoon, 
to the Beramkeh railway station. He looked distinctly sor- 
rowful, probably in the same spirit as prompted Christ to 
weep over Capernaum. Or, perhaps, he envied me the jour- 
ney to Stamboul, at the mere mention of which, the Turks 
were wont to raise their hands in an attitude of adoration. I 


was told more than once, “You are going to Stamboul; you 
are fortunate.” We exchanged a cordial farewell. 

Several British soldiers joined me. Another Ottoman 
sergeant, alert and of spare build, who spoke French, took 


charge of us and led us to an open second-class compart- 
ment. We were soon on our way. 

From Damascus the railway followed the course of the 
river Barada through country thick with foliage. The local- 
ity is associated with Moslem legends of the Patriarchs. 

As the train meandered and climbed, we passed the hill 
Kalabat-el-Mezzeh on our left and the barren hill Jebel 
Kasyfin on our right. Tradition says that Adam lived for 
a time at Jebel Kasytin and learned the doctrine of the unity 
of God there: for that reason it is held sacred by the Mos- 
lems. It is said that Mohammed visited it, but did not enter 
Damascus. It is partly formed of reddish rock, which, owing 
to its colour, gave rise to the legend that it contained a blood- 
stained cavern in which the dead body of the murdered Abel 
was hidden. The view of Damascus and its surroundings 
from a small open building called the Dome of Victory which 
is near its summit, is reputed to be magnificent. 
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At Ain Fijeh, thirteen miles from Damascus, there is a 
spring which is considered to be the chief source of the 
Barada, though not the farthest from its mouth. It provides 
Damascus with excellent drinking water. Above the caverns 
containing the spring, rises a kind of platform partly of rock 
and partly of masonry, bearing the ruins of a small temple 
built of huge blocks. It was enclosed by a grove of beautiful 
trees. 

Suk Wadi Barada, a village of flat-roofed mud houses 
surrounded by orchards and vineyards, is situated eighteen 
miles from Damascus, at the outlet of a defile which the 
stream has formed for itself between precipitous cliffs. It 
occupies the site of the ancient Abila Lysaniae. The district 
around it was called Abilene and was described by Josephus 
as the tetrarchy of Lysanias, St Luke mentions a certain 
Lysanias who was tetrarch of Abilene, in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius. 

The name Abila was popularly derived from “Abel.” On 
the hill to the west, a Moslem tradition of the sixteenth cen- 
tury points out the Nebi Habil as the spot where Kabil 
(Cain) slew Habil (Abel) his brother. Adjacent to it, are 
the ruins of a temple with a vaulted tomb at its east end. 

According to the Mosiem legend Adam lived on the moun- 
tain overlooking the Suk Wadi Barada. Asa patrimony for 
his two sons he divided the world into two parts. When 
marking the boundaries with stones, the sons quarrelled. 
Cain claimed that Abel was encroaching and, after the ex- 
change of hot words, threw a rock which struck him on the 
temple with fatal effect. Cain was filled with remorse. Not 
knowing what to do with his brother’s body, he carried it on 
his back over the earth for five hundred years. Then, re- 
turning to this mountain, he saw two birds fighting. One 
killed the other and then washed and buried it, Thereupon 
Caid did the same with Abel’s body and straightway there 
sprang up seven oak trees which are still pointed out. 

The Moslem tradition also says that Seth, Adam’s son, 
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who took the place of Abel, lived on the western slope of 
the Lebanon where his tomb is located. A mosque is built 
over it and the tomb may be seen through an iron grating. 
It is eighty feet long, but the residents of the village say that 
it was too short and that Seth’s legs had to be doubled up in 
order to fit into it. 

Not far away is the tomb of Noah, forty feet longer. It 
is also honoured with a mosque. 

Passing Et-Tekkiyeh, where the electric power-house of 
Damascus was located and still hugging the valley of the 
Barada, the railway entered the Plain of Ez-Zebedani nearly 
three miles broad, with high mountains on both sides. The 
land was well cultivated and vegetation was luxuriant. 
Apples, apricots, grapes and walnuts were grown, and pop- 


lat 


nd green hedges adorned the landscape. 
The highest point on the railway in the Anti-Lebanons 
was at Sarghaya, thirty-five miles from Damascus. Its height 


above sea-level was four thousand six hundred and ten feet. 
Thence the railway ran between the two chains of the Anti- 
Lebanons and entered a narrow ravine. The valley was 
covered with oaks, plane trees and wild-rose bushes. 

Emerging from the Anti-Lebanons, the train reached 
Riyaq, an important railway junction, forty eight miles from 
Damascus. A branch line was given off there for the sea- 
port of Beirut. 

We had entered an extensive cultivated plain from which 
the Lebanons rose abruptly some distance away, producing 
an effect of grandeur. An encampment of many tents near 
the railway station had the menacing appearance of “grim- 
visaged war,” but it was merely a cholera camp, erected for 
the purpose of examining travellers and refugees who passed 
through the town, and of isolating those affected with, or 
suspected of having, the disease. 

The train remained at a standstill for a few hours and 
food was brought to us. While I was eating, I was sur- 
prised to be accosted by a smiling Syrian who introduced 
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himself in good English: “I am the doctor in charge of this 
cholera camp. I heard that an English doctor was on the 
train and I am always glad of the opportunity of meeting 
another doctor.” 

I tried to rise to the level of his cheerfulness but could 
not refrain from commenting: “But in this instance, an un- 
fortunate prisoner of war.” 

“No, no!” he corrected hastily. “Our guest.” 

“Did you study medicine in the American College at 
Beirut?” I asked almost unnecessarily, 

“Yes,” he answered, and in his turn, asked, “Where were 
you taken prisoner?” 

“Many miles east of the Suez Canal. I was with a small 
party and we were surrounded,” I replied and asked: “Is 
there much cholera in the neighbourhood ?” 

“No,” he answered, “there are no cases in the camp at 
present, but it has broken out in the district and, as it is 
likely to be spread by travellers and refugees, it is necessary 
to inspect everybody passing through the town.” 

“Are there many refugees?” I queried. 

“Some passed through Riyaq a few days ago,” he re- 
marked as he bade me farewell and went his way. 

A short time afterwards, we were all taken from the 
second-class compartment and put together into a horse-van, 
which was to be our hostelry for the remainder of our jour- 
ney to Aleppo. Their guest forsooth! This was a fine way 
to show their solicitude. But as night came on and sleep 
demanded its portion, I realized that the change was for 
the better except for the extra ration of bugs and lice which 
this class of vehicle provided, especially under Turkish rule, 
the guiding principle of which was laissez faire. 

We set off again before sunset. A few derelicts who 
looked like refugees, were trudging wearily along the railway 
towards Riyaq. Poor unfortunates! Their lot was worse 
than mine. However, the landscape was magnificent. On 
the right the Anti-Lebanons were becoming gradually 
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smaller, but on the left the Lebanons rose abruptly from the 
plain and appeared gigantic. 

The cedars of Lebanon, now less numerous than in ancient 
times, are memorable because they were used in the build- 
ing of the first and second temples at Jerusalem. They were 
popular, too, with Assyrian conquerors who, after a success- 
ful raid, transported them for their buildings. E 
the Assyrian to “a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches and 
with a shadowing shroud and of an high stature.” 

Mount Lebanon has an indirect association with the deriv- 
ation of the word “assassin,” which also has a link with 
medicine. It was the seat of a colony of Ismae 
Assassins, a fanatic 


kiel likens 


ians or 
Mohammedan sect who were formid- 
able foes of the Crusaders. 

“With the fanaticism of the Koran, the Ismaelians had 
blended the Indian transmigration and the visions of their 
own prophets: and it was their first duty to devote their 
souls and bodies in blind obedience to the Vicar of God. 


The daggers of his missionaries were felt both in the East 
and West: the Christians and the Moslems enumerate and 
perhaps multiply 
to the zeal, avarice or resentment of ‘the old Man (as he was 


the illustrious victims that were sacrificed 


corruptly styled) of the Mountain’” (Gibbon). The 
assassins of Syria were extirpated about a.p. 1280 by the 
Mamalukes 

They received the name “assassin” from the Arabic word 
Hashshashin which means “hashish-eater.” In preparation 
for the murder the selected assassin was thrown into a state 


of ecstasy by the intoxicating effect of hashish, which was 
prepared from the leaves, stalks and exudations of cannal 
indica or Indian Hemp and could be smoked or imbibed as a 


drink or eaten as a confection with sugar or honey, 
In the darkness, we hailed Baalbek (the Greek Heli 
with the ruins of its temples of the second century a.D., and, 
travelling more or less along the course of the river Orontes, 
passed Homs, Tell Nebi Mandih, the site of ancient Kadesh 


polis), 
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where the Egyptians and Hittites fought, and Hama where 
the railway and river parted company. Not many miles 
from Hama (Hamath), is the site of ancient Karkar where 
the Assyrians defeated the Syrians on two occasions. 

We spent a restless night lying huddled together on the 
floor of the horse-van. One of the men complained of a 
severe headache. I gave him all the aspirin tablets I had. 
He was probably developing typhus. It was exasperating 
to be unable to do anything to help him. 

At daybreak, we were passing through uninteresting 
country and approaching Aleppo. When the city came in 
view I recognized it at once. The prominent fort was out- 
standing and was an unmistakable landmark of its identity. 

It towered over the landscape and, I imagined, contem- 
plated its surroundings with the vision of an ancient, who, 
though disillusioned by the vanity of selfish ambition, had 
acquired sagacity and dignity from the adulation and buffets, 
respectively, of good and evil fortune. 

After leaving the train at the Aleppo station, I was separ- 
ated from the rank and file. I felt very anxious about the 
sick man, but, as a prisoner, could only chafe at my help- 
lessness. 

I was conducted by the guard over wide cobbled streets, 
overlooked by large houses with casement windows through 
which, I saw, probably in imagination, inquisitive eyes peer- 
ing at me. Aleppo is less oriental in appearance than Damas- 
cus as it contains more European inhabitants. 

It is very ancient. According to Egyptian monuments, it 
was in existence two thousand years B.c. It was tributary 
to the Egyptians, the Hittites and the Assyrians. Then it 
became an adherent of Urartu (Ararat), but was retaken by 
the Assyrians and was subsequently held by the Scythians, 
the Persians, the Macedonians, the Seleucids and the 
Romans, whose control was interrupted for seventeen years 
early in the seventh century by the Persians. 

The Saracens captured it in 638; after them it was held 
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by the Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadan; the Eastern 
Roman Empire; the Fatimites of Egypt; Atsiz the Cariz- 
mian, a lieutenant of Malek Shah; Toucush, the brother of 
Malek Shah; a branch of the Seljuks; the Atabeks ; Saladin; 
the Carizmians; the Moguls; the Turkish Mamalukes of 
Egypt; the Circassian Mamalukes of Egypt whose contro! 
was interrupted by the invasion of Timour; and the Turks 
except for the period from 1831 to 1840 when the Egyptians 
assumed control. 

It was called Beroea when St Paul visited it. He found 
the Jews there “more noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all re ess of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily, whether those thir AE 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Er h established 
a factory and consulate there, but Shakespeare erred when 
he made the master of the Tiger sail his ship into its harbour 
(Macbeth). 

It has been the victim of numerous earthquakes: it was 
destroyed in A.D. 1114, was again visited in 1139, was des- 
It by Noureddin 
gain suffered 


7S were 


troyed with its citadel in 1170, but wé 
the Atabek, was partly destroyed in 1522, an 
in 1830. 

But it has repeatedly recovered from its misfortunes, 


owing to its position on the caravan-route to Persia and 
India, 1ough the discovery of the Cape route to India 
reduced the caravan traffic and, in consequence, the city’s 


prosperity. 

After a short walk we stopped at the junction of two main 
streets one of which led to the bazaar, and entered an unim- 
ng building, the Hotel Ottoman. cending a flight of 
stairs we reached a vestibule into whicl 
rooms and the usual sanitary “inconvenience” opened. The 
coor leading to the dining-room was on the same side of the 
vestibule as the entrance-door at the other end. The dining- 
room opened on a small balcony that overlooked the street. 
The proprietor, a tall man with an intelligent face, received 


posir 


a dining-room, bed- 
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us. He was a Persian and spoke French. A Turkish soldier 
came through a doorway and joined us. When my conductor 
had handed me over, he said a formal farewell and hurried 
away. 

To my great joy, I found that I was no longer to be alone. 
The proprietor brought and introduced a tall slim youth 
whose peaceful countenance depicted no harrowing experi- 
ences but rather suggested that he was an interned civilian. 
Yet he was an infantry lieutenant who, in the campaign in 
Mesopotamia had received a chest wound and been taken 
prisoner, En route from Mesopotamia he had suffered from 
sunstroke and then from dysentery. In the latter state he 
had been chained to an Indian, Both had then contracted 
typhus. The Indian had died, but the lieutenant had sur- 
vived and was then convalescent, having recently been dis- 
charged from a hospital at Aleppo. He took his troubles 
philosophically and was reticent about them. 

I was assigned a bed in the bedroom he was occupying; 
it was only large enough to hold two beds and provide the 
minimum of space for our scanty toilette. There was no 
bath, but we endeavoured to make up for the deficiency by 
the use of a tub every morni Breakfast of warm sweet- 
ened milk and biscuits was ved in the vestibule at 7.30 
a.m., lunch in the dining-room at 11.30 a.m., and dinner in 
the dining-room at 6.30 p.m. Deprived of the stimulus of 
exercise to whet the appetite, we lived frugally. 

The only other guest during our residence there, was a 
short man of inconsequential appearance who said that he 
was a Young Egyptian and an officer in the Turkish army. 
He was not in uniform and his air was far from martial, 
but he explained that he was on the sick list. If so, he took 
the illness lightly and did not shout out his symptoms from 
the minarets. He appeared to be strongly pro-Turkish and 
anti-British and boasted that at the outbreak of war he had 
hastened to Turkey from Morocco, where he had been fight- 
ing, in order to assist the Turks against the British. He was 
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very affable with us and had long conversations with my 
companion on general topics in French, which both spoke 
fluently. Time did not now drag so heavily. 

I passed most of the day in the dining-room in casual con- 
versation with my companion, fitful study of French 
vocabulary, or desultory attempts at conversation with the 
Young Egyptian. The Turkish soldier, who guarded us, 
stood on the balcony or in the vestibule. 

The Young Egyptian mentioned that he was very fond of 
philosophy, by which I understood not so much an attitude 
of the mind as a subject for discussion in the schools. 
Although I had studied it as a student, to try to find out 
something of the mystery of life, I had found it disappoint- 
ing and had ceased to take an interest in it. My poor know- 
ledge of French, too, precluded me from talking on such an 
abstract subject. He told us that recently Lieut. S—, a 
British prisoner, had stayed at this hotel on the way from 
Mesopotamia to the internment camp and that he was le 
vrai philosophe. His enjoyable discussions with Lieut. S— 
were still fresh in memory. 

He seemed to get along very well with the soldiers of a 
nation he loathed. 

Apparently very few visitors dined at this hotel. While 
we were in residence only two parties arrived. Our neigh- 
bours on one occasion, were several young Turkish officers. 
Their chief spokesman was elegant and vivacious. He talked 
loudly and volubly in French on his campaign in particular. 
and the war in general, and appeared to be genial and brim- 
ful of confidence. He was affable with every one except 
prisoners of war: he did not deign to look in our direction 

Soon after our arrival, officers of the ill-fated Kut garri- 
son arrived in the city; we saw several walking in the street. 
None were billeted in this hotel, because there was no avail- 
able room, but one evening two arrived for dinner. They 
did not appear depressed; indeed, their manner was almost 
casual. They did not mention their experiences during the 
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siege, or on the subsequent journey across the desert. The 
story of that episode, one of the worst in the war, when 
British and Indian prisoners had to tramp hundreds of miles 
through desert, and run the gauntlet of hunger and thirst, 
of merciless Kurds and ruthless Arabs, has been so graphic- 
ally told by Capt. White in Guests of the Unspeakable and 
Major Sandes in Jn Kut and Captivity that I need only echo 
their execration. 

At Aleppo, I first made the acquaintance of the Hilal, a 
Turkish newspaper published in French. It presented world 
news from an angle new to me. 

Great Britain it stigmatized as the “Tyrant of the Seas.” 
Among the earliest news it brought us was an account of the 
battle of Jutland, which it proclaimed as a great German 
victory, comparable with the British victory at Trafalgar. 
The Young Egyptian was excited and jubilant when he read 
the news to us, and spoke as if the end of the war were at 
hand and the dissolution of the British Empire imminent. 
We took the information as nonchalantly as we could and 
found refuge in a sceptical attitude. We failed to reconcile 
with the winning of a second Trafalgar, the retirement of 
the German fleet to its base and its stagnation there, although 
its enemy was apparently still free to roam on the high seas, 

It gave me a slight shock to learn from the Young 
Egyptian that Great Britain had a far larger share of the 
world’s territory than she deserved. 1 had never thought of 
the British Empire in that way, even as a resident in one 
of its dominions, and did not understand how even a 
foreigner could take such a view. It had seemed to me that 

Britain’s possessions had been won in fair fight or by pion- 
eering enterprise and were now like happy offspring of a 
beneficent parent, Before the War of American Independ- 
ence, Britain may have seemed careless about the rights of 
Colonists, but since that unfortunate experience, had pursued { 
a different policy, the aim being to give dependencies as much 
freedom as was compatible with their welfare and safety, 
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and self-government when they were capable of it. The 
dependencies in return bestowed an offspring’s affection. 

The news of the drowning of Lord Kitchener in the 
Hampshire also brought delight to the Young Egyptian. His 
smile extended from ear to ear and for a while he seemed 
to be on the point of bursting forth into three cheers. 
Naturally I doubted the truth of the news at first, but felt a 
foreboding which I dared not let come to the surface. At 
the beginning of the war, Kitchener had been looked upon 
by the British public as the cornerstone of the Empire, as 
the only force that held defeat and ruin in check. Now 
what would happen? However, as days and weeks passed 
and no news of an irreparable calamity arrived, new chan- 
nels of hope gradually formed. 

Two or three days after my arrival, the American Consul 
called, asked about our health and circumstances and gave us 
three liras each from the British Prisoners of War Relief 
Fund. This was unexpected help. His visit was evidently 
the outcome of inquiries which my companion’s relatives in 
England had been making through America about his wel- 
fare. 

The Persian proprietor hovered about definitely interested 
in the visitor and the object of his visit. 

After a scanty acquaintance with money for what had 
seemed a long time, I began to feel opulent with three liras 
in hand, and to gaze on my heavy clothes with disfavour. 
The breeches were the heaviest burden. The latitude was 
36° 11/N and summer was near. The desert was almost 
at our door, Besides, the feeling that the breeches were still 
verminous persisted in returning from time to time. Conse- 
quently, I decided to make an attempt to buy a pair of 
slacks. I gave not a thought to my liability for food and 
lodging. Permission to visit the bazaar for the purpose was 
readily granted. At my request, the Young Egyptian asked 
the guard, and a few hours afterwards he led us forth with- 
out notice. 
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We formed quite a large party walking along the cobbled 
street; my companion and I in front, followed closely by the 
guard, and greatly to our surprise, by the Persian hotel pro- 
prietor, who was walking a few yards behind the soldier. 
But we attracted little attention; such a party as ours was a 
trifle in Aleppo. A short walk brought us to the bazaar, 
which was more European in form and methods than at 
Damascus. The shop te which we were taken followed the 
European model; the goods were well-displayed, prices were 
marked and the salesmen were courteous and alert—perhaps 
too alert, I was shown a pair of slacks of an ugly yellow 
colour, the price of which was fifty piastres. But I espied a 
pair of a light khaki colour that appealed strongly to my 
aesthetic sense. The salesman said that it was the last of 
its kind in stock. Attached to it was a tab marked seventy 
piastres, but when he saw the gleam of avarice in my eyes, 
he quickly removed the tab and named eighty piastres as the 
price. Having seen the movement, I protested, but had to 
pay the price demanded. We then retraced our steps with 
the exception of the Persian. 

One day, while we were gazing from the balcony, an 
Armenian youth with head and body bent forwards and 
hands bound, passed in the charge of a Turkish soldier. The 
scene recalled the atrocities of which I had heard so much 
at El Arish. 

While dressing one morning I discovered a painless sore 
about the size of a penny on the right arm and after break- 
fast showed it to the guard, suspecting that it was an 
“Aleppo boil,” which is caused by a protozoan parasite called 
leishmania tropica Wright. That afternoon without saying 
anything about our destination, the guard conducted me to a 
hospital where a youth with Syrian features examined it, 


touched it with a mild caustic and applied a dressing. I was { 
then escorted back to the hotel. Not a word was uttered by 
anybody throughout the proceedings. The sore healed 1 


quickly without any other treatment. 
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A week after my arrival, we were told after dinner by 
the guard, through the Persian proprietor, that we were to 
leave for Stamboul next morning with a party of Kut officers. 
Judging by the gestures of the guard, I gathered that we 
were being greatly favoured by fortune in being bound for a 
magnificent city like Stamboul. I greeted the news with 
enthusiasm but not for the same reason; a week's close con- 
finement had made me again weary of inertia andl eager for 
movement. 

We rose with the lark, dressed with zest and sat down to 
the usual frugal breakfast. As soon as we began to eat, the 
Persian proprietor sat down with us, handed us our bills 
and demanded payment. We regarded him with amused 
surprise, pointed out that we were prisoners of war and 
referred him to the Commandant for payment. But he was 
not in the least impressed by our argument and budged not 
a tittle from his position. He twitted us as English officers 
unable to pay our way, and jeered at me because I had paid 
eighty piastr s for a pair of slacks, when I could have bought 
a pair for fifty piastres. If he hoped to get the purse-proud 
English on the raw and make them squirm, his attempt was 
a failure, because we felt that the obligation to pay was not 
ours. The argument waxed and waned for two hours. In the 
excitement, I had no difficulty in understanding the essential 
parts of his remarks in French and he seemed to understand 
mine. The guard looked on with a continuous grin enjoying 
the joke immensely, and seemed not a w hit concerned about 
the probability of our missing the train. In the middle of 
the discussion, the Young Egyptian entered the vestibule and 
silently hovered near, with a caongbebel countenance. Before 
its conclusion, the train with the Kut officers departed, leav- 


ing us behind. 

The Persian’s point of view gradually dawned on us. He 
had evidently been left in the lurch be fore, the Commandant 
having repudiated all responsibility for the support of pri- 
soners of war. The ethics of the situation were quite novel 
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to our western minds. The warning given to me at El Arish 
by the refusal of the army authorities to provide either pay 
or food had been nullified by the generous treatment I had 
received at Damascus. But that treatment had evidently been 
given to me, not as a legal right but as a gift, or as pay 
because I had been an exhibit on show for a definite military 
purpose. However, as it had seemed to me absurd to expect 
an officer who had been captured without money in his pos- 
session, to provide for himself for weeks in a hostile country, 
where early communication with his banker was impossible, 
I had concluded that the treatment at Damascus was the nor- 
mal routine. I had had no experience with improvised 
cheques, and no reference to them as a means of overcom- 
ing the difficulty had been made by the Persian. The absurd- 
ity of the situation and our helplessness were galling, but, 
after the first shock had worn off, the philosophical insouci- 
ance of the country came to our aid. Inshallah! The spirit 
of the land was essential to meet its thorny ways. 
The Young Egyptian took the practical view and sug- 
gested, as the Armenian doctor had suggested to me at El 
Arish, that we should apply for pay. We acted on the advice. 
He translated our application into Turkish and had it taken 
to the Commandant. 
Our ordinary life continued without any unpleasantness 
from the Persian, whose personal and business attitude to us 
remained unchanged. We continued to live as frugally as 
possible, now for an added reason. 
No communication arrived from the Commandant for five 
days and then, suddenly, as it seemed, we received an order 
to proceed to his office. With some misgiving but more hope, 
we were taken by the guard to a little office where the arbiter 
of our destiny sat, small and unassuming. He said nothing 
but produced three liras for each of us, and a sheet of paper | 
on which we were asked to sign a receipt for the amount i 
as “advance pay.” I had then been a prisoner of war for 
five weeks and my companion for three months. Our rate of 
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pay was, I learned afterwards, seven liras a month. We 
thought the phraseology humorous, but, in view of the Turk- 
ish regulations which, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, evidently could not be altered, the device was ingenious 
and may have been considered by the Commandant as a 
triumph of wit. 

By that time, however, three liras were not enough to meet 
our indebtedness, so we continued in residence at the hotel. 


In ordinary life, of course, we should not have been allowed 
to remain in the hotel a minute longer. There seemed to be 
this confusion. If we were to get away, either the 
Commandant would have to be more liberal or manna would 
have to fall from the heavens. Something of the nature of 
the latter alternative occurred. On the following day, an 
official of the Red Crescent Society, an elderly friendly- 
looking little man, unexpected] he dining-room 


no end to 


arrived at th 
with writing materials, sat down at a table near the balcony- 
door in a business-like way, and asked that we be sent to 
was on foot, but were not left 

h of us three liras 


him. We wondered w 
long in suspense. Genially he handed eact 
and produced a document, presumably a receipt form, for 
us to sign. It was a coincidence that we had received three 
liras on the three occasions. I could not understand why 
ance pay” had been limited to that amount. To the 


our “s 


Young Egyptian, I understood, we were indebted for the 


arrival of this good Samaritan. 

I am unaware whether any demand for the amount was 
ever made on my banker, but presumably it was a gift. At 
that time, I did not care what the source of the money was, 
nor even the conditions of the payment. All that mattered 
was that now I had enough money to satisfy the Persian 
whose face beamed with pleasure. It was a triumph for him. 
In the flush of victory he even tried to overcharge me, or at 
least, from his demeanour, I concluded t the act was 
intentional. As the total amount of my bill appreciably 
exceeded the expected sum, which I had been calculating 


1 
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daily, I perused the items and discovered that one had been 
included twice. With u bland smile and without argument he 
readily acknowledged the error. 

The following morning, which had been fixed for our 
departure, we rose with an enthusiasm, increased rather than 
diminished by the impediments that had delayed us, ate 
breakfast in an atmosphere of geniality and set out. An 
Ottoman officer of short stature was waiting at the street 
entrance of the hotel and with a pleasant smile took us under 
his wing, to be our guide, philosopher and friend, not at all 
our guard. He was more like a fellow-traveller than a 
policeman. He spoke neither English nor French and we 
communicated mainly by signs; but we were able to under- 
stand him when with an undoubted note of pride he said 
that he was an Arab. His obvious pride of his Arab ancestry 
while he was in the service of a dominant race struck me 
with not a little surprise. He had been suffering from 
chronic rheumatism in an ankle and had been granted sick 
leave for six months, which he had arranged to spend at 
Afyon Karahisar, his home town, where we were to be 


interned. Although an officer, he was carrying a common 
bag which contained lemons. It was his inseparable com- 
panion throughout the journey. He watched it with as 
jealous eyes as a cat her kittens. 

Assuredly, our apparent ill-fortune was leading us into 
comparatively pleasant paths. 

Immediately after leaving the hotel, my companion sud- 
denly recollected that he had omitted to leave a present for 
the proprietor’s young son. The thought was a compliment 
to the possessor, but I confess that I had no such regret. 

We entrained at the station and were again tourists seeing 
the wonders of the ancient world. After an uneventful jour- 
ney of six hours we reached Islahiya, the railway terminus, 
which had a picturesque situation at the entrance of a pretty 
valley on the eastern slope of Giaour Dagh (Infidel Moun- 
tain), a subsidiary range of the Anti-Taurus Mountains. 
L 
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Apart from the buildings about the railway station, the only 
habitations that could be seen in the locality were tents. The 
mountain presented an appearance of grandeur, but was not 
so impressive as the Lebanons, lacking a broad plain at its 
foot to provide contrast. 

After a light meal, we got into a motor lorry, the driver 
of which was a young German soldier, Fortune was again 
smiling on us as the Kut officers, who had preceded us, had 
been compelled to cross this mountain on donkey carts. The 


route ran along the valley and then, turning to the right, zig- 
zagged up the mountain slope to a height of about two thou- 
sand feet. The young German drove so fast up the zigzag 


il termina- 


road that I began to contemplate an early 
tion of our journey, but he was so accurate in the handling 
of the car, that I soon became reassured. From the summit, 
1 a small Armenian 


the view was magnificent. We passe: 
village. The descent on the western slope was more gradual ; 
the foliage was picturesque. During the descent we passed 
the Armenian village of Hassan Begli, which nestled in a 
steep gorge off the main valley. It had little stone houses 
and cobbled streets and grew poplars, fruit trees and mul- 


berry trees. 

In the evening we reached Mamourie, a commonplace 
town at the foot of the western slope. It was the ead of the 
railway to the seaport of Mersin, but a tunnel to link the 
railways between Mamourie and Islahiya, was in course of 


construction. 

The houses were mean and I wondered where we would 
get food, but our guide led the way into a shabby restaurant. 
My companion and I paid for the light meal, our guide 
gracefully accepting our hospitality. That necessary duty 
performed, we sauntered among and across numerous rails 
and leaving the railway track, arrived at an empty four- 
roomed house built of mud and straw, on the bank of a 
small stream, which we crossed at that point by a foot-bridge. 
Mosquitoes were rife. Our guide opened the front door, 
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exposing a bare room. He indicated by signs that it was to 
be our domicile for the night. Gazing at it, I had a vision of 
innumerable vermin of many genera, Its stuffiness and 
smallness too, gave me a feeling of claustrophobia, Trying 
to mask our feelings, my companion and I turned away from 
the house and chose the foot-bridge for a bed, although 
myriads of mosquitoes buzzed around us. The guide made 
no comment on our action, but chose the room for his bed- 
chamber and apparently did not suspect us of hatching a 
plot to escape, as he remained cloistered until next morning, 
and I am sure did not spy on us. With a coat for a pillow, 
hard boards for a mattress and many mosquitoes for an 
orchestra, I spent a very uncomfortable night and was re- 
lieved when dawn broke. 

Our guide came out of the house early next morning fully 
dressed and looking as well and as even-tempered as on the 
previous evening. My companion and I performed our 
ablutions at the edge of the stream. 

After again wandering among rails and having food, we 
waited for some time and then boarded a train, which moved 
off in the direction of Adana, through the undulating culti- 
vated land of Cilicia. As Adana was situated about a mile 
from the station, we saw it mainly as factory chimneys. 
Thence the train proceeded in a westerly direction, and, in 
the early afternoon, reached Kulek, the most conspicuous 
feature of which was a large military camp pitched near the 
station. Among the soldiers seen walking about, there were 
many Germans and Austrians. We were in the vicinity of 
Tarsus, the famous birthplace of St Paul. 


Leaving the train, we were taken to a marquee tent where 
we were to spend the night. Shortly after our arrival, an 
Armenian doctor in the garb of a Turkish officer addressed 
us in French, which I did not find difficult to follow. He 
had been educated at the French College at Beirut and knew 
no English. As usual, he told us about the sufferings of his 
race at the hands of the barbarous Turks, but in a much 
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milder tone and a more detached manner than my Armenian 
colleasue at El Arish. While we were conversing, our guide 
spoke to him in Turkish, and he, turning to us, said in 
French: “The officer has just asked me to tell you that he 
likes you.” We were very pleased and promptly reciprocated 
the sentiment with sincerity. Our guide then asked if we 
should like to visit Tarsus. Such a pleasure we had not 
dared to hope for, and needless to remark we did not hesi- 


tate in saying yes. 

Cilicia is now only a relic of its former greatness. It has 
in history. It was subject to the Hi ites and the 
nd inherited the Hittite civilization. It was over- 
“the Peoples of the Sea” and subseq itly became 
tributary to the Assyrians. Like Aleppo it was an adherent 
of Urartu, but was retaken by the Assyrians and was the 
battle-ground on which they defeated the Cimmerians. After 
decline of Assyria, it became an independent kingdom; 
with the king of Babylon as a mediator 
the Medes and the Lydians. It was conquered by 
. but had its revenge: the army of Darius III, 
was defeated by Alexander the Great there. 
ruled by the Seleucids, the Romans, 


its king co-operated 


king of Pers 
Then it was successiv 
the Saracens, the Ez n Roman Empire and the Turks. 
The E is occupied it in 1485 and 1832, holding, it only 
a short period. 

The historical meeting between Cleopatra and Antonius, 
after the battle of Philippi, took place at Tarsus. In the 
first crusade, Cilicia was crossed by the Crusaders who 
Norman standard on the walls of Tarsus, but in 
rd crusade, the German Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
after taking Iconium (Konya), was drowned in one of 


rypti 


planted t 


Cilicia’s petty torrents. 

Our guide was able to hire an araba to take us to Tarsus. 
Such a luxury was probably available owing to a demand 
for it by officers of the camp. Three or four hundred yards 
from the station, the road crossed a small neglected-looking 
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stream, along which weeping willows grew; it was a branch 
of the River Cydnus. The main river was not visible there, 
as it no longer passed through the city. Tarsus was of 
moderate size, but to my surprise had narrow cobbled streets, 
mean dwellings and the indolent air of a decadent town. If 
I had difficulty in fitting St Paul as an adult into Damascus, 
I had far greater difficulty in fitting him as a youth into 
Tarsus. Yet in his day it was a University city with Greek 
buildings and culture, and it was there his intellectual and 
spiritual life began. The hellenized University inculcated in 
him the philosophic spirit, which had such a marked influence 
in the development of the Christian religion. Tarsus shared 
the honours for the spread of Christianity with Antioch and 
Alexandria. Yet where had been once a passionate search 
for the realities of life there was now apparently only placid 
existence. 

Tarsus was one of the free cities of the Roman Empire, 
its children possessing the coveted right of Roman citizen- 
ship. St Paul was proud of his birthplace. When the Jews 
at Jerusalem conspired to kill him, he told the chief captain 
(in the words of the Revised Version of the Acts): “I am 
a Jew of Tarsus, in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city.” The 
chief captain came and said unto him: “Tell me, art thou a 
Roman?” And he said: “Yea.” And the chief captain 
answered: “With a great sum obtained I this citizenship.” 
And St Paul said: “But I am a Roman born.” 

We practised the charity St Paul preached in his Epistle 
to the Romans: Our Mohammedan guard invited us, his 
Christian prisoners, to partake of a meal with him, evidently 
in return for our hospitality at Mamourie. 

Afterwards, I embraced the opportunity of having a hair- 
cut and did not suspect that I was committing sacrilege. 

We returned to the camp and spent a comfortable night. 
Next morning we set out early on a motor lorry driven by 
a German soldier, to cross the Taurus mountain range along | 
the road that has been a prominent highway since the dawn 
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of history. But that day the journey was uninteresting; we 
travelled many miles over a gentle incline unrelieved by trees 
and boasting little vegetation of any kind. 

Early in the afternoon, we reached Dijam Alam, which, 
so far as I could see, consisted only of a German camp hos- 
pital. There seemed to be little activity in the camp; only a 
few Germans were strolling aimlessly about. Evidently they 
had become accustomed to the arrival of prisoners of war, 
as they took no notice of us. Our guide spoke to no one, 
but made straight for a small tent. He was never at a loss, 
going to the right place and doing the right thing without 
any fuss, as if he had been doing the same thing every day 


for years. A meal was provided, after which we spent a 
meditative evening and slept in the tent. The buzzing of a 
cohort of mosquitoes was very disturbing. 

Soon after daybreak, the journey was resumed on the 
try with 
were 
the 
famous pass made by human hands, the Cilician Gates, only 


motor lorry through picturesque mountainous cot 
glens rich in foliage and in sparkling streams, wh 


rendered vocal by numerous cascades. It led throt 


one hundred yards long. In the times of the Hittites an im- 
portant road led from the Hittite capital, now called Boghaz 
Keui to Caesarea Mazaca (Kaisarie), whenc 
through Tyana and the Cilician Gates to T 
The invader has generally found this pass invincible. The 
ersians and Turks entered Asia Minor as conquerors along 


a branch passed 


and the sea. 


the northern route. Cyrus and his immortal ten thousand 
yvassed through the Gates in 401 B.c. having, at that stage, 
no opposition. Alexander the Great used the pass with im- 
yunity, because he had defeated the Persian satraps in Asia 
Minor, and the Persians had left it undefended. The 
Crusaders of the first crusade also used it, gazing with awe 
on its grandeur, but, “had not terror preceded their van, the 
ong and trembling file might have been driven down the 


precipice by a handful of resolute enemies” (Gibbon). 
The sun was still high in the heavens when this pleasant 
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journey ended at Bozanti, a pretty village at the foot of the 
north-western slope of the Taurus range. It was the ter- 
minus of the Constantinople railway, but tunnels were in 
process of construction through the Taurus, as well as the 
Anti-Taurus mountains, so as to provide a continuous rail- 
way from Constantinople to Baghdad. 

The main street of the village was steep. We had food at 
a clean restaurant and then our guide, again demonstrating 
his local knowledge which seemed like intuition, but was no 
doubt derived from experience, led us to a building at the 
foot of the street alongside the railway. It was the military 
store. Asking us by signs to remain where we were, he 
entered the building and came out carrying a large quantity 
»f sugar, which an officer could purchase and which it was 
ifficult to procure elsewhere. 


Flat land near the railway station had inviting pools of 
water. We indicated to our guide that we should like to go to 
them. He acquiesced without hesitation and made no attempt 
to follow us. We undressed and had a welcome bath. No 
bjection was raised to this sacrilegious procedure, as no 
vectators were near enough to matter. Our guide kept out 
of sight. Greatly refreshed we returned to await the arrival 
of the train. 


wn 


We were now in the peninsula of Asia Minor, which, 
except for a strip of land along its coast, is a plateau, having 
an average height of 3000 to 3500 feet above sea level. 

The train left for Afyon Karahisar and Constantinople in 
the evening, The journey along the northern foothills of the 
Taurus range was slow and sinuous and picturesque but not 
as interesting as that through the Gates. This route had been 
followed by the Crusaders and other armies of antiquity. 


Nothing of consequence happened until about noon on the 
following day, when we reached Konya, the ancient Iconium. j 
The train remained there for two hours. I thought we would ‘ 
probably be able to buy food at the station, and was sur- | 
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prised when our guide left the carriage with alacrity and 
beckoned us to follow him. We left the station, walked a 
few yards along a street and then entered the Hotel Baghdad 
where we sat down and enjoyed an excellent lunch. It wag 
like a taste of home. The proprietress, I was told, was a 
Frenchwoman, whose husband was fighting in France. Her 
presence explained why we were able to obtain such good 
fare in the heart of Asia Minor. 

A tradition assigns to Konya the pride of place with Mt 
Ararat as the first spot to be uncovered with water, as the 
Deluge subs It was visited by Pa ad Barnabas, but 
when both the Jews and Gentiles threatened to stone them, 
they fled, but soon returned “‘confirming the souls of the dis- 
and that 
dom 


faith 


ciples and exhorting them to continue in 
we must, through much tribulation, enter into the 
of God.” In the third century, a Christian Cc 


there. 


uncil s 


097. In 1099 
whose ruined 
In 1180, 


The first crusade passed through Konya 1 


Seljukian St 


it became the capit 
s are still intere 
sderic Barbarossa, 


mosques and other | 
sror, F 
de, captured the outer wal 
to surrender. When 


German E 


the third crv 


compel the ca 
declined at the end of the 
the seat of an Emir, and w 1 
Ottoman Empire by Bajazet. In 1832, Ibrahim, o 


f Egypt 
routed the Ottomans there. 

Konya is intimately associated with the order of Mevlevi 
or Whirling Dervi 
a Persian mystic, who came by invitation to the court of 
famous Seljukian Sultan, Ala-ed-din, in 1233 The latter 

s and artists. 


hes, which was founded by Jelal-ed-din, 


ne 


delighted to surround himself with scho 
ig to the accom- 
| 


The ritual consisted of incessant whi 


is, and was said to 


paniment of the music of flutes and ¢ 
produce an ecstatic condition, in which the soul was with- 


drawn from all earthly contemplation and lifted to a closer 
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union with the divine. It was said that the Mevlana Jelal- 

ed-din whirled to the accompaniment of a flute for four days 

without eating. The head of this order was an important 

personage, it being his inherited right to buckle the sword 

of state on a new Sultan at his coronation. He was called 
, the Chelebi Effendi, or “the debonair.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
AFYON KARAHISAR—FRIENDS AND FOES 


Leavinc Konya, the train continued its journey along a 
route which in a general way seemed to be formed by a nar- 
row plain stretched between ranges of hills. We passed 
Aksehir during the night, and next morning reached our 
destination, Afyon Karahisar. Although the station was the 
junction of the main line to Constantinople and the branch 
line to Smyrna, it was no larger than that of many villages 
in England, albeit it possessed a restaurant. As soon as we 
alighted from the train, our guide picked up the bag of 
lemons that he had carried from Aleppo, and abruptly left 
us without saying a word about his purpose. We had 
dwindled into insignificance in favour of some important 
business. As he walked along the platform with more haste 
than usual, apparently without a thought for rank or dignity, 
I wondered what urgent errand had made him suspend 
everything else and accelerate his placid pace. On arriving at 
the restaurant, he entered it and I saw light. The sale of the 
lemons to the proprietor must be his quest. 

We stood on the platform where he had left us and waited 
for his return. Time had ceased to be a factor in my cal- 
culations and, if he had haggled the whole day, only hunger 
and thirst would have evinced a mild protest. 

While waiting, I contemplated the surrounding country. 
We were on an extensive plain which seemed to be wrapped 
around with hills. Some were near, and, at their feet in a 
recess which, on one aspect, was completed by a huge pre- 
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cipitous rock, standing out distinct from the main range, 
nestled the town of Afyon Karahisar, with a population of 
about thirty thousand people, and squalid houses over which 
a prominent dome and several minarets, the eyes of the 
Prophet, gazed. The hills on the other side were some miles 
away; and, over the plain, in addition to farms, were scat- 
tered small squalid-looking villages. The only news of these 
I ever heard was that cholera had broken out in one of them. 

Afyon Karahisar was the chief town of a vilayet or pro- 
vince. Its ancient name was Synnada, a town in Phrygia, but 
Leo III, after his victory over the Arabs in A.D. 740, called 
it Nicopolis and the Seljukian Turks gave it its present name. 
Its staple article of commerce was opium, but black felts, 
carpets and saddlery were made there. 

The precipitous trachyte rock gave a faded military air to 
the town, for on it stood the ruins of a castle which had been 
built at the instance of the Seljukian Sultan, Alar-ed-din, It 
had been associated with opium, in forming the name Afyon 
Karahisar, which literally means “Opium Black Fort.” 

Before the advent of the railway, this town was the junc- 
tion of numerous caravan routes that linked the central 
plains and western valleys of Asia Minor, and was an im- 
portant trading centre. Near it ran the Royal Road of the 
Hittites which passed through the Hermus Valley and 
Phrygia to their Cappadocian capital, now known as Boghaz 
Keui. 

The surrounding country yielded life’s necessities with 
the minimum of toil, and primitive methods were used in 
agriculture. Opium, wheat and barley were grown. The 
mountains were covered with pines and the hillsides with 
Valonia oaks that provided a considerable commerce to the 
peasants, Pools and fens on the plain were the homes of 
ducks and smaller water-fowl, and the resorts of the heavy- 
horned buffalo. Flocks and herds abounded. 

The peasants in the valleys had dwellings of adobe 
roofed with russet-coloured tiles. The Yuruk who lived on 
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the hills with his flocks and camels had a cave-like house 
built of loose rock, in much the same way as his ancestor 
four thousand years ago. 

The highest visible peak was Sultan Dagh, which was 
capped with snow a large part of the year. For many weari- 
some months we were literally to feel its presence, though it 
was thirty miles away, as the wintry winds that came to us 
after passing over its cold mantle, chilled our bones. As it 
stood, sentinel-like, with its rugged garment and cap of snow, 
it seemed to be the personification of our cold hostile envir- 
onment. 

Our guide emerged from the restaurant sooner than I 
expected. He no longer carried the lemons. The quick dis- 
patch of the business suggested that the restaurant proprietor 
was as keen to buy as our friend was to sell. 

I thought it incongruous that an officer should traffic in 
lemons between Aleppo and the heart of Asia Minor, but 
he was probably doing it as a favour for a relative or friend 
and not as a purely business transaction. Otherwise, as this 
was his home town and he had, been absent from it on mili- 
tary service for at least many months, his business instincts 
would need to be strong to keep his family ties in the back- 
ground even for the short time required to effect the sale. 
It was the kind of thing I would have expected him to do 
for a friend, judging from his genial nature. Yet I had not 
associated Arabs with keen business activities and remained 
surprised whether his purpose was a personal or a strictly 
business one. 

As no araba was waiting to lighten our way, we set out on 
foot for the town, which was about half a mile distant. The 
dusty road led past a plain broad wood and mud building, 
standing solitary in the fields. It was a flimsy structure but 
looked new and was probably considered modern. Enclosed 
by a wall except where it faced the street, it was serving as 
a prison and a Turkish soldier was standing on guard duty 
at the only entrance. 
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Our approach had evidently been noticed. As we passed, 
the heads of several Englishmen appeared at windows. They 
shouted a salutation and asked where we had come from. 
We answered as we walked, our guide taking no notice. It 
was unnecessary to ask them if they were prisoners of war. 

In the fields on the other side of the road, white opium 
poppies were being grown. 

The road led to one of the main thoroughfares of the 
town, a narrow cobbled street, which turned to the left to- 
wards the hill on the south, in the shadow of which, two or 
three hundred yards ahead, it bifurcated at right angles. It 
was lined, for the most part, with derelict one-storied shops 
of mud and timber, but here and there a shop that had been 
owned by a Greek or Armenian had a more European aspect. 
We passed two pharmacies which were small, unpretentious 
and not particularly clean. The cubicle-like shop which I had 
seen at Damascus and which had appealed to me as being 
typically Turkish, was well in evidence, In one, a stout Turk 
incongruously sat on a short counter which was separated by 
a narrow passage from a row of compartments, where his 
wares were displayed for sale. When an article was re- 
quired, he merely stretched forth his hand with the least 
possible turn of the body, and selected it. The action, which 
required a minimum expenditure of mental and muscular 
effort, seemed to have a more spiritual significance here than 
at Damascus; this seemed to me to be its spiritual home. 
But even in this somnolent place, contrasts were not wanting. 
A boy standing on the floor of his father’s fruit shop, served 
fruit with a confidence born of ability and experience, and 
handled the money as if he had been born with a coin in each 


hand. 
Our guide led the way unerringly, without making in- 
quiries. Turning to the left at the bifurcation, we soon came } 


to an open space, on the south side of which stood an old ] 
dilapidated building of two stories, called the Madrissah, 
which had been the Mohammedan school. We did not enter 
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it but were taken to a small building opposite, on our left. 
This was the entrance to Turkish baths. When we had 
waited a few moments, there arrived a short bow-legged 
shaggy man with a loud harsh voice who did not look like an 
officer, though he wore an officer’s uniform. He was Bim- 
bashi (Major) Muslum Bey, the town Commandant. With 
him was a youth with an effeminate appearance, a soft in- 
sinuating voice and shifty eyes, a Cypriot, who was the 
English interpreter of the camp. The Commandant’s appear- 
ance seemed to be incompatible with a demonst 


ation of 
friendliness, but he welcomed us with an appreciable smile, 
and, with a small but recognizable amount of animation, ex- 
claimed: “‘Doctor!” Being too tired to collect any en- 
thusiasm, I merely responded with a wry smile. He then 
spoke at length. The Cypriot interpreted : “The Commandant 
says that he cannot speak English or French, but that Turk- 
ish is good enough for him.”” This sounded like a confession 
of faith, but was really an admission of 
tainly differed from the dapper young Turkish officers in the 
hotel at Aleppo, who had seemed to delight in hearing their 
own long harangues in French. 

After our Arab guide had delivered us to our jailers, he 
bade us a genial farewell. 

The Commandant also departed and we were tak 


ignorance: he cer- 


n into 


an ante-room, where we went through the ritual of being 
freed from vermin. The details of the method belong to a 
medical treatise rather than to a personal statement, but the 
procedure was characteristically Turkish, as no attention 
was paid to our clothes. We then enjoyed the luxury of a 
Turkish bath. The routine was similar to that at Damascus, 
but the appointments were less elegant 

Resuming the walk through the bazaar with the inter- 
preter and a Turkish non-c: mmmissioned officer (chaoush), a 
sailor, who was in charge of the sailors forming the camp 


guard, we retraced our steps along the cobbled street. At 
the bifurcation, we walked straight on, but about a hundred 
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yards ahead, where the street forked at an acute angle, we 
took the left branch. That led us about a hundred yards on 
to a large mosque with a courtyard and a typical dome. Here 
we turned to the left and, about fifty yards farther on, oppo- 
site the minaret of the mosque, we turned to the right into a 
street that was to be the centre of our universe for many 
months. It ran along the lower slopes of the hill on the south 
and extended to the hill at the head of the glen-like recess. 
Nearly all the houses were two-storied, and were more im- 
posing than any private buildings we had yet passed in 
Afyon. They were then empty, but had been occupied by 
Armenians before their deportation or massacre, and were 
visible evidence of their financial standing. 

At the next cross-street, where a fountain fed by a spring 
supplied excellent water, we were taken to the two-storied 
building on the southern corner, and conducted upstairs to 
the first floor, which was quite devoid of furniture. 

The interpreter said: “You can use these rooms for your 
quarters, but at present you are in quarantine and are for- 
bidden to leave them without permission.” He added, with 
saponaceous solicitude, that we could purchase a mattress 
for one lira and a pillow for twenty piastres from the Com- 
mandant. As our sleeping life and part of our waking life 
would be harder without them, as we required them at once, 
and as we were ignorant if they could be bought elsewhere, 
we intimated that we would buy from the Commandant. 
Later in the day, the interpreter brought the articles. He 
gave me a receipt for the payment of the mattress but not 
for that of the pillow. Why the discrimination? Motives 
were beginning to be one of my problems. Was the pillow 
his own share of the spoils? I was, of course, left suspecting. 

From the building we gazed across a valley of nondescript 
buildings to the Karahisar, which rose almost perpendicularly 
four hundred feet above the plain, and to an Armenian 
church and school at the foot of the rock. A winding path, 
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which was conspicuous from the building, started near the 
Armenian Church and led to the top of the rock. 

Although we were in quarantine, we were not the sole 
occupants of the house. Almost as soon as the Cypriot had 
gone, we were visited by a man approaching middle age and 
of medium proportions, who introduced ritish 
ed at Kut. He had 
s before, and, although out of quarantine, 
d floor of this house. He was allowed to 
visit us without restraint and yet to mix with the other 
prisoners, He was to us a very present help in time of diffi- 


warrant officer of the Indian army captu 


arrived a few 


vied the grou 


First of all, he advised us to apply for a British sol- 
to serve as our orderly, He brought us food until the 


rly arrived. He pointed out that it would be necessary 
make beds, stools and a table, and not only pro- 
> timber and rope, but lent us tools and helped us 


ably with the 


the bed, four pinewood is about six inches wide 


ed to form an oblong frame, which was supported 
s-section. Rope was then passed 


1rough holes bored in the wood so as to cross ar 


legs Of Square 


interlace, 
g a large number of small squares or oblongs. The 
rope proved to be strong enough to support the mattress and 


formir 


e comfortable. Indeed, the com- 
personal effort. 


> completed bed was « 


fort was enhanced by ¢ 


rned from our new friend that letters and parcels 
riving from England, although not at regular inter- 
and that prisoners were allowed to w 


Ww 
We le 


home once a 
However, I was disappointed that our weekly epistle 
restricted to a four-line postcard. Having a mother in 


wa 


Australia and friends in Scotland, I found that provision 
very inadequate. 

I asked him if he knew anything about the yeomanry 
officers with whom I had been captured. He said they had 
called at Afyon for a few hours but had then continued their 
journey. He had heard that their destination was Yozgat, 
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in the northern part of Asia Minor. I wondered why they 
had been sent to another camp, and I was being interned 
here. Evidently only prisoners who were convalescent from 
an illness were then being interned at Afyon. Perhaps my 
illness in hospital at Damascus was my qualification for re- 
maining; in addition, it was necessary to distribute the doc- 
tors among the camps. 

He told us about the other prisoners. All the other British 
officers in Afyon were in the camp we had passed on the 
other side of the town. It had been given the distinguishing 
name of the lower camp. It was now fully occupied and at 
the end of quarantine he thought we would remain in this 
camp which was called the upper camp. 

There were also French and Russian officers in this camp. 
In the two-storied house next door, lived nine French 
officers, and, in a similar house directly opposite theirs, lived 
several Russian officers, including a doctor who was a colonel 
and had been doing all the medical work for the prisoners. 
Other buildings in this street were occupied by about one 
hundred officers of captured Russian merchantmen. 

The liberty of prisoners in this camp was strictly limited: 
they were allowed to use about seventy yards of the street 
as a promenade during the day and to visit the lower camp 
under guard on a particular day, once a week. They were 
permitted to use the Turkish baths at the Madrissah, once a 
week if they wished. Mess orderlies visited the bazaar daily, 
accompanied by a posta (guard), to buy food. 

We heard of the escape from the camp in the last week of 
March of three British naval officers, who, however, had 
been captured when in sight of the Mediterranean and sent 
to Constantinople for imprisonment; and of the vicarious 
deterrent punishment of all the remaining officers in the 
camp, British, French and Russian, by incarceration in the 
Armenian Church for six weeks. 

Next day our orderly arrived. He was a young Scottish 
private with a Glasgow accent and proved to be very cap- 
M 
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‘ able. He had learned enough Turkish to purchase food at 
the bazaar, he was methodical, he cooked passably well and 
he was always cheerful and imperturbable. Although we 
were in quarantine, no restrictions were placed on his move- 
ments. Evidently our jailers were merely giving us time to 
show evidence of any contagious disease we may have con- 
tracted en route, and were not concerned with the possible 
transfer of the infection from us in the incubation stage. 

rderly brought the surprising message from the Rus- 
sian doctor that he had expected me to call on him. How- 

; the doctor had probably spoken in the future tense, and 

the orderly interpreted it as the past. I sent the reply that 
I should be delighted to call as soon as I vy released from 
/ quarantine. On the following visiting day, before our term 
of quarantine had expired, Captain Y. B., from the lower 
1p, called on us to inquire if we were in need of clothing 


The 


ev 


\ supply had been received from the British Red Cross 
Society, through the American Embassy at Constantinople, 
fc 
custodian. Some underclothing ailable and was sent 
in due course. The help provided by the Red Cross Society 


yr the use of new arrivals, and he had been appointed its 


was greatly appreciated, 

In three days the requirements of the public health were 
completely satisfied, and my companion and I were moved 
into the two-storied house on the other side of that occupied 
by the French. It was located at the corner of our promen- 
ade and a short cross-street that led up the hill on the south. 
On the other side of this cross-stree few yards from the 
intersection, was the house of the Turkish Mulazim or sub- 


lieutenant. According to popular report, he lived there with 
an Armenian concubine whom he treated harshly. The 
3ritish warrant officer remained in the house we had vacated 

The ground floor of our new residence contained a stable, 
a fowl-house and a small unoccupied room above the floor 
level, which was entered from a landing on the stai The 
inevitable vermin occupied the floor and indeed the whole 


S 
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house in strong force. The first floor contained a large irre- 
gularly-shaped vestibule, into which four rooms and a small 
closet opened. We chose the largest as a bedroom; it occu- 
pied the corner of the house that commanded a view of both 
streets; its only appurtenance was a divan, a low platform 
along three walls. A room in the back of the house looking 
up the slope of the hill, was allotted to the orderly for use 
as a kitchen by day and as bedroom by night. A small room 
looking on the front street and a medium-sized room looking 
on the cross-street and on the Mulazim’s residence, remained 
unoccupied. For the dining-room we preferred the vestibule : 
it had elbow-room and, seated in it, we could for a while 
forget the narrow confines of our camp. 


The closet contained a latrine, which, as usual, consisted 
of an opening in the floor that led to a cesspit. For a long 
time I thought this was of the nature of a septic tank. It 
seemed to work satisfactorily as it did not foul the air of 
the rooms, But one day I discovered, to my horror, when 
cted, that it communicated with a 
channel which ran underneath the house. The odour from 
the open channel was definitely unpleasant. I could not 
ascertain the destination of the channel. 


pairs were being e 


On becoming mobile, I at once carried out my first duty 
of calling on the Russian doctor. He was of medium height, 
rather slim, neat and professional-looking, His bearing was 
somewhat patrician, but he seemed to be a little too conscious 
of his dignity which, consequently, smacked of the histrionic. 
He received me very affably and I felt conscious that I be- 
longed to a profession whose members recognized no barriers 
of nationality in their professional relationship. Our con- 
versation was restricted, as the medium was French. He | 
said nothing about himself and asked nothing about me, | 
Apart from giving me particulars of the medical work, he 
confined his remarks entirely to small-talk. We arranged 
that I should accompany him next morning to the Armenian 
Church, where the British soldiers were quartered. As I was 
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departing, he invited me to afternoon tea on the following 
afternoon, asking me to bring my friend; I accepted the 
invitation for us both. 

He introduced me to the senior officer of the Russians, 
Commander B., who had been captured in the Black 
the outbreak of war. He was a short man in 
age, and, at least until Russia def 
sation and incorrigit 
five officers of the Imp 


aulted, was 


ly optimistic. Except for fou 


ve 


y, the Russians were officers 
1en, which had been 


d engineers of mer 


i nt 
lack Sea by 


he German cruisers, Goeben and Bresk 
before war h 
key. They I 1 
} appear to be much intercourss 
nt of 


been declared between t ente and Tur- 


lid not 


sof Ru 


lisposition 


the senior officer, Command been in 


marine captured 
i 


Dardanelles. In ap- 


> he looked a al Frenchman, With a dark com- 


ular 


a pointed well-trimmed beard, a sturdy mu 


id keen brown eyes, was re as he 


promenaded, more like a soldier than a sai 


yr, along the 


serious with a de of sadness 
stern. Intellectually he was 
French to the core, but in temperament he was more like an 
Englishman. He listened to every stateme’ ed 


every argument leisurely and gave his 


treet. His 


xpression 
that prevented it from bei 


w 


without 


emotion. Histrionic aids were never used t f 
argument. Although he could become indignant when he 
considered that a principle, which he held sacred, was being 
violated, I never saw him out of temper. He showed none 
of the excitability commonly attributed to Frenchmen. Of 


ascribed 


all pettiness he was sublimely ignorant. He always 
good motives to others whenever possible and was ever 
charitable in his judgments. He was an ideal head of a 
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house. Although temperaments and habits in his mess 
were most diverse, yet on the surface there was peace. 
Possessing the French mania for logic in a marked degree, 
even though it might lead to hopeless pessimism, he could 
not in the least understand the unreasoning optimism of the 
sritish. This was illustrated particularly by his views on the 
current state, and the probable outcome, of the war. Yet this 
nal pessimism seemed to be unction to his spirit. I had 
the feeling that, in his innermost thoughts, which he was too 
courteous to divulge, except by the most non-committal of 
I ither looked down on the British for their lack of 
intellectu: umen. He had a deep religious sentiment, but 


ints, he r. 


it was reserved for his private life and not used for public 
display. Yet of sermons he could, among his friends, be as 


severe a critic as any Scot. 


Although his wife was seriously ill throughout his im- 
prisonment, and even underwent a severe operation, only his 
grave manner showed that a heavy sorrow was oppressing 
him. 

His subordinates on the submarine, Lieut. B. and Lieut. 
M. accompanied him in captivity. Lieut. B. was the only 
French Protestant in the camp, but he was genial, friendly 
and universally popular. He had a clear resonant voice and 


a pleasing Parisian accent—or, at least, it was said to be 
Parisian; to the English his French was the easiest to under- 
stand. He spoke English excellently with only a slight 
foreign accent. Throughout imprisonment he paid regular 
weekly visits to the Turkish hospital for treatment that was 
not procurable in the camp. A friendship sprang up between 
him and the Greek doctor at the hospital and no doubt influ- 
enced the doctor in deciding that the treatment should be 
permanent. O ionally Lieut. B. brought scraps of news 
whi y unimportant or had already been deduced i 
from the newspapers, but his visits to the doctor were valued 
as another link with the world outside our prison. 

Lieut. M. was of goodly proportions and corresponding 


1 were us 
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good humour. He was secretary of the French mess and 
kept a watchful eye, which, though humorous, was neverthe- 
less keen, on everything and everybody in his domain. He 
was only an infant in the study of English and, ever and 
anon, relieved the tedium of our imprisonment with his 
quaint expressions. 


The senior officer of another French submarine, Com- 
mander R., was ill wher 


1 I arrived, and a few weeks afte 
wards, was sent to Constantinople for treatment. He 
not return to Afyon and we hear 
progress. 

His subordinate offi 
man who spoke E 


1 only vague news of his 


r was Lieut. G., a calm 1 
} 


suming 
well, but, though endowed with 
tle to sa 


sound common sense, had 1ed to con- 


template everything serenely from the sic stage 


The only aviator in the French mess was a Count. He 
had been captured in Palestine, and was of a retiring dis- 
position. Although by no means a snob he did not appear in 
public much. 


The French cavalry v 


one officer, who 


represented 


} 


did not speak English or mak 
domicile he d 


e an attempt to learn it. In 
not look the part. He f 
amused himself with mu 


room, which was like 


ious 
and writing. His 
posed to the 


disposition and 


4 sanctuary, rarely 
vulgar gaze but which I was privileged to 
hibited an artist's tastes. Yet, on the ir 
when he paraded the street, he looked a dashing fi 


juent occasions 
His 


1 seemed 


long strides, his tense concentrated expression wh 
ing with a pu 
were us clasped tog 
hair, the fate of whic 


1 his hands which 
2d 


be in grave peril, personi- 


to be grappl ig problem, 


fied force determined to overcome all obstacles. He was the 
most excitable of the French. His figure, when shaking with 
indignation, recalled the heroic age. 

There were two French infantry officers who were cap- 
tured at Gallipoli. One was a colonial and spoke English 
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with great diffidence. Although reserved, he was friendly 
and thoroughly enjoyed a joke. His colonial life had e d- 
ently broadened his outlook, as he understood the British 
point of view better than any of the other Frenchmen, 
The other infantry officer was Lieut. L. F. In appearance 
he was quite the antithesis of a soldier and an intellectual. 
He looked the most inconsequential of all the French. Phy- 
sically small, he wore spectacles and had a distant fugitive 
look in his eyes. But above his spectacles there was a large 
forehead that towered over his small body, and intellectually 
he was a giant. Before the war he had been employed by an 
engineering firm. He was a classical scholar, he spoke Eng- 
lish, German, Spanish and Turkish, and he was the best 
mathematician in the camps. Throughout imprisonment, he 
was experimenting on a machine for calculating logarithms, 


and, although he never announced a successful issue, the 
ability merely to experiment on such a complicated apparatus 
made a great impression on me. 

But at sunset when the Muezzin, calling the faithful to 
prayer, appeared on the minaret of the mosque at the end 
of the street, which, with a guard posted at each entrance to 
our camp, was the symbol of our captivity, we had to leave 
our new acquaintances and betake ourselves unwillingly to 
our domicile. The guard noisily locked the door. We had 


no kerosene, but someone, with a mechanical bent, had im 
provised for us a lamp with which olive oil could be used. 
The result was a dim flickering light with which it was diffi- 
cult to read. After dinner we found solace in talk or thought 
until nine o’clock, when we retired. Later, poppyseed oil 
was substituted for olive oil and gave a better, though still 
unsatisfactory, light. Eventually kerosene became procur- 
able and we were able to read until bedtime without strain- 
ing our eyes. 

The mosque with its dome and minaret was one of the few 
prominent buildings in Afyon, Its architecture was of the { 
usual style, the Church of St Sophia in Constantinople hav- | 
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ing been its model, as of all mosques throughout the Ottoman 
og ta Rumour said that it was associated with an order 

f Dervishes. Occasionally, I saw Dervishes walk ing to it 
wearing long robes and conical hats, but they evinced no 
interest in us and gave no demonstration of bigotry 

Life assumed a rosier hue with the prospect of having 
something useful to do. The morning after my release from 
quarantine, the Russian doctor and I walked to the Com 
mandant’s office, accompanied by a posta (one of the naval 
guard). Setting out by a cross-street that ran along the Rus- 
sians’ residence and passing Turkish baths on our left, we 
descended the hill and then ascended a narrow street between 
flat-roofed, clay-covered houses to a flagged « yard, 
rounded by a stone wall. Inside the courtyard on our right, 
there were two marble Armenian tombs, and beyond them 
an Armenian church which was built of stone and bristled 
with soldiers, albeit prisoners of war. On our left, a small 


building near the entrance looked inconspicuous but it was 
used by the Commandant as an office. In addition to the 
poorly furnished room which served him for that purpose, a 
small room was being used as a medical consulting room, 
and another as the English interpreter’s bedroom. It was 
more than a coincidence that these two rooms communicated 
by a door, which possessed a convenient keyhole 


3eyond the office, along the west side of the courtyard, a 
two-storied wooden building, which had been the Armer 
school, stood forlorn-looking, having ceased to funct 
when its scholars became wanderers over the land. Above 


towered the Karahisar like a giant threatening to overwhelm 
us. To the ancients it was probably regarded 
god, within whose shadow peace and safety we 
so long as he was suitably placated. 

Bimbashi Muslum Bey had been appointed Commandant 
of the camp, on account of his reputation as a disciplinarian, 


S a protecting 


after the escape from it of the three British naval officers. 
His discipline was maintained by. fear, not respect. He was 
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gruff and dictatorial and, if crossed in the slightest degree, 
roared like an angry bull. The brown kalpak on his head 
intensified the effe It was tactful to keep out of his reach, 
particularly when he had been indulging in the glass that 
inebriates. That was a frequent occurrence. With him there 
was no phase of cheerfulness so far as the junior staff was 
concerned. Nominally he was a Mussulman, but he made no 
noticeable attempt to reconcile moré 


s with religion 

The Kholasi or senior captain, the second-in-command, 
was reported to have been a country store-keeper before the 
war. He looked like one and had none of the physical attri- 
butes of a soldier. Lacking per 


onality, he was unintelligent 
and stubborn in his ignorance, but seemed to be fully alive 
to his importance and dignity. 


A naval officer had been appointed at the same time as 
Bimbashi Muslum, both as an assistant and an observer, He 
had brought with him the naval guard that had replaced the 
existing guard of “woollies,” the name given to elderly 
Turks who had act 


guards with ancient blunderbusses. 
He had had some British training and knew a few English 
words, the use of which seemed to him great satisfac 
tion but sounded ludicrous enough to us. He had the super 
cilious swaggering air of a man who was conscious that he 
had seen more of the world than most of his fellows and 
knew just how things should be done, The Commandant was 


aware that the naval officer was a sort of spy on him, but 
took no exception to it. In this land of general distrust it 
was a recognized system accepted as a matter of course, and 
he certainly did not take it to imply lack of confidence in 
him as a military official 

Even in the we 


governed Roman Empire under Augustus, 
governors who received a fixed salary from the Senate were 
appointed to certain provinces, but lest the Senate should be } 
unable to control the excesses of its representatives, a pro- 
curator was appointed to represent the Emperor and report 
to him any misdemeanours. 
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The Mulazim or Sub-Lieutenant Emin Effendi was a 
neatly dressed inoffensive-looking colourless young man of 
medium height. Although he lived opposite our residence 
with his Armenian concubine, I saw him rarely. He had the 
reputation of looking down on such rabble as prisoners of 
war and of being hostile to us in an official way: he invari- 
ls to increase restrictions on our 
f gestions to relax them. He 


ably approved of prop¢ 
liberty and disapproved of sug 
looked incapable of possessir 
acting as a loyal satellite of the Com- 


strong sentiments of any 


kind; no doubt he we 
mandant for his own benefit. 
The French interpreter was a small youth with a bright 


smiling face and attractive manners. He appeared sincere— 
ssion I never had reason to modify. He always 
out our 


impr 
acted like a gentleman towards us and throu 
imprisonment the breath of scandal never touched him, 
nough it exposed the English interpreter as a profligate. 

t humility 


The junior officers presented a picture of abj 


ssence of the Commandant. Whenever he showed 


yed marked nervous agility, for his 


in the p 
signs of anger, they displ 
bellow struck terror in their hearts, and the corporal mani 


festation on the victim left painful memories that became 
inflamed with every threat of a repetition. An atmosphere 
of solemnity pervaded his office even when the most trifling 
business was being transacted. He sat at a table in the centre 


of the small room; the staff sat around with an ex sion 


of nervous tension, but obsequious admiration. The atmo- 
1s if their deliberations were concerned 


sphere was as heavy 
with weighty affairs of empire. 

The medical work was, at that time, not exacting, the 
3rit soldiers quartered in the Armenian Church being 
fairly free from illness. A British prisoner acted as orderly, 
17 a list of the morning sick parade and ushering the 


mak 
sick into the consulting room. 

Afyon was being used as a rest and convalescent camp for 
the rank and file of whom there were working parties at 
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Bozanti and other villas 


in the region of the Taurus, where 
he railway tunnel was being constructed, and at Angora, 
Cankiri and Sivas in the heart of Asia Minor, For officers, 
there were other camps at Yozgat, Kastamonu and Brusa. 
At Brusa only the very senior officers were interned. Indian 
kisehir. 

Before leaving the consulting room, I asked the inter- 
preter if I could visit the lower camp, as I wished to report 
to the senior British officer. He replied that he would see 
the Command 


t 


officers were being taken to E 


ant. In a few moments he returned and said: 
“The camps are allowed to visit each other one afternoon a 
week. The regular day Tuesde a doctor, 
the Commandant has given you permission to choose any 
other day instead of Tuesd if you wish.” I thanked him 
formally, but was not as effusive as he may have expected 
me to be for the nominal concession. 

That afternoon we ha 


y, but, as you a 


with my ian colleague. 


His manner was charmi 


ness and was uncommun 


an air of aloof- 
tive about himself. 

On the following day, after attending to the sick parade, I 
isited the lower camp 


itained 


companied by a posta, and reported 
to the senior British officer, a Lieutenant Commander R.N., 
informing him of the arrangements that had been made for 
attending to the sick among the Bri 

The camp comprised military, nave 
from Mesopotamia 


Ey 


h rank and file. 

and air force officers 
military officers from Gallipoli and 
, and naval officers from the Dardanelles. 


four hot 


ses composing the camp were similar in 
arrangement. The ground floor of each house contained a 


kitchen, two rooms and an open space in the centre. It was 
used by the British orderlies and the Turkish guard. The 
floor above accommodated ten officers. The landing at the 
head of the stairs was used as a messroom, and the four 


rooms which opened on it served as bedrooms. They were 
fully occupied by ten beds. 
Sentries guarded the entrance of the camp and a stone 
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\ wall enclosed a comparatively small yard at the back of the 
building. A few cherry trees had formed a garden, but were 
fast becoming victims to the demand for 
were conspicuous. 


Dogs 


There was no evidence of depression. 
to be maki 


the best of the situation in 
ied be 
name of Bufru, was being 
rackets and with balls made of old stock 


own way. 


For exercise, a game of mod 


been given the 


qinton, which had 
yed with tennis 


The intellectual atmosphere was keen. Books were 


read and indeed also written. Plays were being 
and also written. A i 
youthful vigour. 


In its 5 
the Afioneer 
Lieut. S. Although 
the skits on camp life were accepted as pure humour by those 


being written under the able editorship of 
8 i 


not personally concerned, they were apt to ca a sting to 


the subject of the jest and perhaps it was as we pent-up 
community that the journal came under the suspicion of the 
Turks and was stopped. 

dy begun to study 


A few officers had alr 
career after the w: 
covered almost the wh 

An inf 
n war broke out, introduced himself. 
nd and was } 
minations as well as the enervat 


combined su 
of human 


wh 
medical books from E 
for his final medical ex 
effect of imprisonment and the absence of practical work 
recruit at 


permitted. He must have been a particularly keen 


when 


f 


the outbreak of war, as he left his medical stuc 


within a year of the final examination and joined the in- 


greatest enthus- 


fantry. Yet he studied medicine with t 
jasm, as if he preferred that work to any other, He len 
a medical book from his treasured library. 

Captain W., a cheerful Australian aviator who took a 
special interest in Australians arriving in the camp and was 
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always in the van when help was required for unfortunate 
prisoners, extended the hand of good-fellowship. 
Lieutenant S., whose philosophical attributes the young 
ptian at Aleppo had so greatly admired, was a member 
of this camp and was living well up to his reputation. 
Although usually sparing of words, he was the leading light 
in the Debating Society and seemed to be happiest when 
en ed in philosophical dissertation. He had been a bril- 
liant student of philosophy at Edinburgh University and his 
long philosophical terms were objects of wonder to the 
uninitiated. He had begun to write on the subject and at 
the end of imprisonment had completed the manuscript of a 


book. 


I was introduced to a big rugged captain, an outstanding 
figure, whose spirit neither sickness nor misfortune could 
subdue, He showed mea 


eg wound in which chronic inflam- 
mation of bone had resulted. But he took his malady lightly 
and, on one occasion when he defied Turkish misrule, greeted 
even punishment by close confinement with a burst of flip- 
pant song as he hobbled through the town on the way to 
lation. His reputation as a raconteur was a feature of the 
camp. There was a strong suspicion that his accounts of 
wonderful adventures in unfrequented places were, at least, 
somewhat exaggerated, but nobody could procure proof, as 
his memory was so accurate that the stories were always 
repeated without essential variation. Soon afterwards he 
was sent to Constantinople, ostensibly for exchange on 
account of his chronic malady, but, before tardy action for 
his repatriation was finalized, he succumbed to typhus. 
The day after this visit, my companion and I were stricken 
with paroxysm of malaria. My temperature rose to 
105:7°F. Neither of us had previously suffered from it. 
The mosquitoes of the unhealthy Cilician swamps had left 
their mark on us. The Scottish orderly looked after us as 
well as a layman could. To add to my discomfort as I shiv- 
ered and became hot and perspired, an onslaught came from 
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another quarter. Vermin began to take advantage of my 
helpless state. The irritation became maddening. I begat 
to have a fellow feeling for Job in his tribulation, and envied 
him his gift of language. If the doctrine of transmigration 
d to lice 
and bugs, my soul in its previous existence must have 


of souls taught by Pythagoras were true and appli 


been 
involved in stirring conflict. Yet the agony served to clarify 


thought, rather than obscure it. I saw that to maintain the 


of a 


dig arge room with an imposing divan around it 
cessive 
pabulum of our small but numerous enemies, and decided to 


move to the smallest room and make it inhospitable to them 


involved unnecessary work in removing the 


by swilling it with water daily. 

The Russian doctor heard that we were ill and inquired 
through our orderly if we required his services. I sent the 
ffered hel 


reply that we were grateful for his 


linary atta 


ve were having just an or k of mala 


scarcely necessary to trouble him. However, he 


of quinine. An officer told me that in I 


-1 most reli 


from whisky during an 
but I was sceptical. 
The day aft 


got up and 


my temperature had rett 


set to wo 


room tor our 


preparing the sm 
beds; that afternoon we flitted. The room was 


arge 


enough to hold two beds and leave sufficient space between 


them for us to attend to our toilette. The view from its 
window embraced the Karahisar and the Armenian Church 
Every day, we carried our beds to the vestibule and poured 
boiling water over the woodwork and particularly into the 
revices. Later, we painted the woodwork with creosote and 
succeeded in maintaining an almost impassible gulf between 
the verminous denizens and ourselves. Stockholm tar painted 


on the woodwork, was used by others and proved an effective 
barrier. Sleeping became possible 
s a month soon 


I began to receive military pay of seven li 
after arrival. A lira was worth sixteen shillings and eight 
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pence at a normal rate of exchange. Captains also received 
seven liras and majors and lieut.-cols eight liras. I under- 
stood that the Turks based the amount on the allowance 
paid by the British Government to Turkish prisoners in 
Egypt. 

A few weeks after our arrival, the Turks began to charge 
us rent. I am sure that the British officials in Egypt, in their 
treatment of prisoners, were not guilty of that kind of 
humour. The practice was not continued long. The protests 
against this impost were so forceful that perhaps the Com- 
mandant took the trouble to make inquiries. More probably 
it had been imposed for his private gain, in the hope that it 
would be accepted quietly as a legitimate charge. 

In addition to ordinary pay, we each received an allowance 
of three liras a month from the British Prisoners of War 
Relief Fund, which we called Embassy money. Pay and 
Embassy money combined just enabled us to buy the neces- 
sities of life. An allowance of one lira a month per man 
was also paid from that fund to the rank and file who, of 
course, received no pay from their captors. In practice they 
rarely received quite one lira. On a particular day the Com- 
nt took the trouble to make inquiries. More 
and received the same number of liras for distribution. But 
if, between the dispatch of his statement and the receipt of 
the money, there were new arrivals, they shared in the dis- 
tribution. ; 

One day the interpreter called on me and said that the 
Commandant had received an account from the Commandant 
at Aleppo for three liras, which I had received from him as 
“advance pay.” It was expected that I would refund the 
amount; but as I had received regular pay only from the 
date of my arrival in Afyon, I still thought it absurd that no 
provision should have been made for me previously. There- 


probably 


fore, after recovering from astonishment at the efficiency of j 
the Aleppo Commandant as a business man, I replied: “Very } 
well, effendi. During the first two months of imprisonment, 
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I received no pay except the advance pay of three liras to 
whicl 1 refer; if the Commandant will pay me the amount 
r those two months, that is, fourteen | hen I shall 
ance pay, at 


refund the three liras received as 


see the Commandant,” he said, with his usual 
oon afterwards, he returned \ 
> Command 


h the announce- 
ht,” meaning 
be enforced. 


t said it will be all r 


the three liras would not 
up the exy rred at 
ently it had been considered 


I was nev 


senses inct 


Damascus on 


er our 


1 Lieu 


wer 


tions to ¢ 


th am < Je for langu 
‘rench. H ed to b I to asso 
ciate daily with the French officers for practice in speaking 


their la 


cuage 
Officers had 
The postas 


of conversation in Turkish. 


meetings with 
| 


less 


to them 


urkish offic 


re very infrequent. The post 


hes 1 in ta to the rank and file, m whom 
learned a smatt y of Tur This discrimit by the 
postas was to be ected it 


between officers and men was 


could not understand why 
t 1 file. 


altitude, 


nterest in the 


Owing to the hig climate of Afyon was con- 


tinental; it was apt to be hot in summer and cold in w 


In spring and autumn, the air was often 
the 1 


very dusty 


er 


id exhilarat- 


between the lower camp and the 


umme 


town was usua 
The water supply from the spring was perennial. The 


ected it in pails. Watching them 


natives came there and col 


was the last resort of those who had little taste for reading 
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3 


and were soon bored by the few other means of passing the 
time. 

There was nothing particularly attractive about the natives, 
but in their shabby novel garb and wooden clogs, they were 
a novelty which, however, also soon palled. 

The Turkish, Armenian and indigenous Greek women 
seemed to do m 


st of the manual work in these parts. 
Women were often to be seen in charge of buffalo-pulled 
waggons. They may have been forced to undertake it owing 
to the departure of the men for the front, but they seemed 
to do it with the efficiency of long practice. The Greek 
women I saw wer 


stalwart, the men of poor physique. A 
ig a loose black dress and a black veil 
that obscured her face, looked like an apparition. 


Turkish woman we 
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MEDICAL WORK 


Own recovering from the illness, I resumed medical work at 
the Armenian Church, accompanying the Russian doctor. 
He allowed me to attend the patients, and during the con- 
sultations either stood in the consulting room or else con- 
versed outside with the Commandant. | 5 unaware whe- 
ther he was merely handing over the work to me, and re- 


maining on hand while I got accustomed to it, or whether 
iat I was 
10w to him 


he was a supervisor, whose duty it was to see 
efficient. It must have been like i 
as he professed complete ignorance of English 


a Sl 


It was apparent he was on very friendly terms with the 
Commandant and his staff. From casual remarks made to 
me, I learned that, among the British rank and file, he had 
the reputation of being harsh with them, of being prone to 
suspect them of malingering, of minimizing their ailments 
and of assigning them for work which they were medically 
unfit to do. I was inclined to discount these suspicions. The 
opinion of patients about their treatment is not always to be 
trusted nor even taken seriously. But one of my experiences 
seemed to justify their attitude. A British soldier, who 
paraded sick, seemed to me to be undoubtedly anaemic, but, 


on proffering this diagnosis to my Russian colleague, I re- 
ceived a rebuff; he rejected it with a slight but definite 
opinion that the 


demonstration of ridicule, and expressed 
man was fit for work. As, in this instance, the diagnosis was 


a question merely of having eyes to see, and as my eyesight 
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was almost perfect, I did not feel crushed or even abashed, 
but made no comment. Argument seemed futile about what 
was to me an obvious fact. The opinion of a lieutenant, of 
course, was of no account against that of a colonel, especially 


a 


, in this instance, the Commandant, for his own ends, pre- 
ferred the colonel’s opinion. 


Some time previous! 


y, my colleague had been associated 
professionally with a piece of scandal which, naturally, had 
provided not a little amusement in the camp. Rumour ran 
that the Kholasi had had a quarrel with his spouse, who, in 
dudgeon, had taken a large enough dose of opium to endan- 
ger her life. As she lay stuporose, the Kholasi had been 
shaken out of his stubl 


rn egoism and had become alarmed 
about her condition. Visualizing her sleep becoming deeper 
and still deeper and ending in the sleep of death from which 
his protestations would not recall her, the dormant feelings 
of sympathy which still breathed although suppressed in his 
bosom, had broken their shackles and he had sent in haste 
for the Russian doctor. The Greek doctor on the staff of the 
military hospital was, I was told, quite efficient, but the 
Kholasi had evidently preferred the Russian. 

They had lifted the patient from the divan, helped her to 
her fe 


t, and then walked up and down the room supporting 
her all night until the somniferous action of the drug had 
worn off. She had recovered. This incident had evidently 
placed the Russian doctor on a confidential footing with his 
captors 

Although he was severe with the British rank and file in 
assigning them for work, evidently to please our jailers, he 
was kind to my room-mate. Meeting him one day, he said 
in an authoritative way: “You need a tonic. I shall give 
you a course of arrhénal.” This is an organic arsenical com- 
pound of French manufacture, and could be bought in the 
bazaar. My room-mate, of course, paid for the material. 
The course consisted of twenty daily subcutaneous injections, 
with an intermission of four days after ten had been given. 
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He improved considerably after the treatment and did not 
*k of malaria. According to a text book, 


have a second atte 


the organic preparations of arsenic have no adva 


’s solution, an ar 


cal solution which 


Fowl 
tered by the mouth. In Afyon, howev 


much inferior but had no guarantee of it 
point of view, the greatest advantage px 


was that it was supplied In ampoules, W 


was delivered to us in the same state a 
the French firm 


The 


’ vided by the hospi been sent 
by the American E 
Fund 

For the personal use of offi 


chemist in 


Gre 


medicine from a pz 1 
had to apply in writing to the Commanda 


When he 


roved of the purchase, a stz 


ormal permission was added t 


tion in Turkis 


was an exam 


26 August 1910 


I have the honour to request permission to purchase the following 
Powder, in tabloid form if possible, each 4 gramme 


h $ gramme. 50 
piastres W 
(iii) Antiset 


1 package. 


Brown (I 
Lieut. R 
purchase, and Commandant’s stamp.) 


JaM 


(Turkish scrif 
This was foll 


s statement of account receipted. 


chem 


cial procedure which would 


This was, no doubt, the usual off 
be adopted in the same circumstances by any official, as it 
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would be necessary for him to exercise strict supervision 
over the purchase of medicines which might act as poisons 
if administered in large doses. 

But if, as we surmised in the camp, the Commandant re- 
ceived a commission on the purchases, this procedure aided 
him by eliminating competition and enabling him to know 
exactly the amount of business sent by him to the chemist. 
It might have been considered a deterrent on any intrigue 
between the Gre 


chemist and me, but as the guard who 
and watched the transaction could not 


accompanied m 


understand F our iversation was practically unfet- 
tered and confidential, and another article could have been 
included in my parcel. However, the chemist showed not the 
least intere me. He an inexpressive face that seemed 
ted on business to the e 
ly as a customer and seemed to evince 
not even curiosity about me a prisoner of war. 

At first I wre lication in English, but was soon 
advised by the interpreter that French would be more con- 
venient, as the chemist understood French but not English. 
I had thought it was the interpreter’s work to make a trans- 
lation for the chemist, but perhaps the task of translating the 
unfamiliar names of chem had proved too difficult for 
him. I should have found it difficult, unaided, to write the 
list correctly in French, but Commander F. came to my 
and the chemist or interpreter was subjected to less 
mental strain. 


to be concent clusion of everything 


else. He saw me mere 


rescue, 
We entertained my colleague at afternoon tea as well as 
our limited resources and facilities permitted. He was the 
perfect guest, appearing to be delighted with everything. 
ards, he left Afyon for Constantinople, 
en route for Russia, an exchange having been successfully 


A few days afterw 


negot 


ated. The news of his projected departure was made 


public only a day before the event occurred and came as a 
surprise to me because he had not mentioned that any action | 


was being taken to that end. I never heard what influence 
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had been employed to procure his release; for his part he 
had played his cards well with the officials in Afyon. Per- 
haps it was considered ridiculous that a colonel should attend 
the minor medical maladies of a hundred I 
officers when several British docto 
His departure was the source of some annoya 
the British officers. He had a quantity of me 
surgical instruments in his possession, anc 
to ha g 

these had been sent by the British Red ( 
American Embassy, primarily for the benefit of I 


1ealt 
s had become avai 


d them over to us. According to the I 


soners of war; but no one was sure enough of the facts to 
uestion him on the subject. He would certainly have taken 


a question as an insinuation. As I had only second-hand 
information and he was not easily appri 
he did not wish to discuss, I fe 


useless for me to say ar 


it would be 


French would 


ything, especially a 


r discussion. He left unobtrusively 


have been the medium 


th all the medical material and soon became a dim memory 
in Afyon. 

I continued to attend daily to the sick parade of prisoners 
at the Armenian Church, one of the guard accomp 
after breakfast. 

The Commandant did not interfere with my wo 
although usually seated in his o 
called on me at the consulting r only once. But the Eng 
lish interpreter was rarely far y. Occasionally he ap- 
peared suddenly while I was working. When not in view, 
he was probably in his bedroom at the sally I 
realized that two problems were goi 
The men who were fit were allotted w« l 
though not of an arduous nature, as this was a recognize 
convalescent camp for the pris 
at the Taurus mountains, and 
was my duty not only to prescribe treatment, but also to 
state whether or not the men were fit for such work. From 


Ww 


1ying me 


k directly ; 
ce a few yards aw 
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casual remarks made by the interpreter about certain men 
who had reported sick, but who, in the Commandant’s 
opinion, were able to work, I perceived that my statement 
was liable to be doubted. As the work was not of much 
importance, I decided that the Commandant was merely bent 
on interfering, but, nevertheless, tried to be impartial and 
encouraged the men to do their best. 

The other difficulty was that the Commandant insisted on 
the men working every day of the week. They submitted 
that they should be allowed to rest on Sunday. I refrained 
from mentioning the subject until the interpreter broached 
it to me. Then I expressed the opinion that, as it was their 
national custom to rest on Sunday, they should be allowed 
to do so. He answered: “The Commandant says that the 
soldiers at the front have to work on Sunday, therefore these 
men should work then also.” 


I countered: “But this is not the front. Besides, soldiers 
are allowed rests from fighting at the front. They have 
changes behind the front line and holidays home. But the 
men here have not such opportunities for change and rest 
and, if not allowed one day a week, will get no rest at all.” 
He made no answer and left the room. 

Soon after that conversation, the medical orderly told me 
that the Commandant had forced the senior N.C.O. to flog 
two British soldiers who had refused to carry water on Sun- 
day. Naturally the flogging had been done very perfunc- 
torily, and the Commandant, to whom this fact had been 
palpable, had told the men that next time he would do the 
flogging himself. 

I did not encourage the men to talk about their treatment, 
owing to the proximity of the interpreter, but a couple of 
instances when the punishment for a minor offence seemed | 


to be excessive came to my notice. i! 
A British soldier reported for treatment of a bruise on his \ 
shoulder. I asked him the cause. He said that he had had {i 


a misunderstanding with the Commandant about some bread, 
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victim regarded the trouble quite philosop 
sulting room, showing more readiness to smile about it as a 
jest than to complain. 

Two or three days afterwards, the medical orderly told 
me about trouble that had befallen a sergeant. A British sol- 
dier had left a piece of meat lying on a stool in the : 
quarters. The Turkish naval lieutenant perceive: 
orderly sergeant that he was to blame, 
option of a flogging or of working with 
the latter 
One morning 


a 


in the medical room, while I was prescrib- 
paroxysm of r 
juisitive mood paid 
opinion that one half gramme dail; 
opinion would have had the same value 
so many of the public are er to offer to the sick about 
treatment, but unfortunately he controlled our sut of 
medicines from the hospital. 


ing quinine fo 


the Commanc 


who in an ing 


it, pr 


was eno. 
as most of 


I possessed a thermometer but my work was to an extent 
hampered by the lack of a stethoscope, I |} 
since capture. On 12 August 1916 I requestec 


purchase a binaural and a monaural stethos 


1 one 
ermission to 
e, but none 
they be 
as taken. 
although 


was procurable in the bazaar. I then 
obtained from Constantinople, but no 
Without one I felt like a ship without a rudd 


most of the illness was due to malaria and 
could be diagnosed 
of a stethoscope 


ntery and 
1 treated satisfactoril; mut the aid 
The men had sound constituti t the 
beginning of the campaign, and the effect of the malaria and 
dysentery on the general system and the vital organs could 
be well judged from the temperature and pulse and other 
methods of examination. For ailments of the chest, I had to 
rely mainly on symptoms, but the necessity fortunately did 
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not often arise. Probably my powers of observation were 
developed by the extra responsibility thrust upon them. 

In August 1916, two assistant surgeons of the Indian 
Army, Eurasians, arrived in the upper camp. They had 
been captured at Kut. Their rank corresponded with that of 
a warrant officer, but their qualification entitled them to prac 
tise medicine in India, As the medical work at the Armenian 
Church was small in amount, I did not ask for their assist- 
ance. 

Life at this ste was not unpleasant. It had interest and 
variety. I could not understand why those who had been 
longer in imprisonment should parade the street like ca 
animals looking the picture of boredom and finding it di 
cult to take an interest in anything. But understanding came 
later. 

By dint of meeting on our promenade, Commander F. and 
I found that we had many interests in common and became 
friendly. I began receiving lessons in French from him, and 
we had readings together in E h. Professional work 
increased my acquaintance with the French. While attending 
Lieut. L.F. for an illness, I happened to mention that I 
should like to study German. Forthwith he offered to give 
me lessons. 

To render my cup of conditioned happiness full, two 
medical books arrived for me from Egypt. As soon as the 
ordinary routine had been resumed in the British Field 
Ambulance after my capture, Capt. H. had taken immediate 
steps to help me. Included in my kit were several medical 
books. He had selected two, A System of Clinical Medicine 
by Savill and Tropical Diseases by Manson, had made in- 
quiries about the location of the internment camp to which 
I had been sent, and had posted the books to me Happily, 
they arrived at a moment when the Commandant was in a 
good mood. The censor’s stamp was at once applied by the 
English interpreter, and he delivered the books to me forth- 
with. I ascended to the seventh heaven of delight. 


ged 
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One day my companion and I had a pleasant surprise 
While strolling in front of our residence we were accosted 
by our Arab guide. We exchanged cordial greetings. He 
asked us mainly by 


igns if our qu 


arters were satistactory, 


ood,” which we all knew. We 


using the Turkish word for “ 
answered “yes” in Turkish. 


later, while my room-mate was indoors, the 
b met me at the same spot 
usive. Pointing 


the stairs, 


mate) were well. On receiving my 
acefully 


1 went his way. That was his last visit. I 

eturned to the front, and h the Fates 

kind to him as he had 

" whom, perhaps, he should 
had treated as friends. Amid the welter of 
and ignoble strife, tl 
thing really w 


te and envy 


t makes one wonder ife means any- 
h while, the memory of his friendliness is 
ath of spring on a wintry waste 

An incident which was felt as a tragedy 
but was often recalled as 2m of comedy afterwards, 
occurred during this tranquil p , the 
lower camp announced that a play would be staged by them 


like the br 


the moment, 


ting ¢ 


on the following Saturday evening. Next morning, in the 
medical consulting room, after finishing my work, I wrote 
a note to 
the entertainment. My companion could not go as he was 
suffering from muscular rheumatism and felt unequal to the 
task of walking through the town. The Commandant 


he Commandant requesting permission to attend 


promptly gave permission, which the interpreter brought to 
me verbally. 


On walking to the end of the street to await the arrival 


ointed time 


of the guard, when the yr the visit arrived, 
I met several French and Russian officers id 
for the same purpose. The prospect of a pleasant change 


reerful. 


waiting 


from the monotony of prison life made everyone 


cl 
No matter of what nature the play or how imperfect the 
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acting or how blatant the jokes, we were certain to enjoy 
the entertainment. We were not captious critics. For two 
hours we would revel in the fiction that we were home again. 

On the arrival of the guard, we set off jauntily down the 
hill and turned to the right on reaching the street that led 
through the town. It was the meditative hour of twilight, 
when the sun was setting in gorgeous array over the hills. 
But alas, for the vanity of human hopes! We had walked 
only a few yards alc that street when we saw a swarthy 
figure, who looked the personification of pent-up wrath, 


dashing down the opposite hill towards us as fast as his short 
bow-legs allowed. We had vague misgivings at the first 
glance. It was the Commandant, seething with such a rage 
as I had never previous] 


seen him display. I had a pro- 


fessional fear that he was about to have a stroke of apoplexy. 
On reaching within earshot he roared: “Heide, git!” (Hurry 


up, go back! 


!) In that tone of voice one command was 
enough and expostulation impossible. We all turned about 
sharply, the guard looking very frightened and his prisoners 
miserably dejected. With one short sentence we had been 
hurled from the height of delectation to the slough of des- 
pond. What had happened? Why this twelfth hour change 
of attitude? After doing his wretched work, the Command- 
ant sullenly retraced his steps. 

When we arrived at our starting point, the interpreter was 
standing there as if awaiting our return. He was the last 
person I expected to see. Accosting him I said: “The Com- 
mandant has ordered us back, effendi. Why? You know I 
applied to him in writing for permission to attend this play 
and you yourself conveyed his permission to me.” 

“T do not know what the reason is,” he replied softly and 
without any perturbation, “I shall see him.” 

3ut I did not see the interpreter again that evening. A 
drunken Commandant was a person to be avoided and the 
interpreter was too w 


y to rush into obvious trouble. 
Next morning at the church, the interpreter came into the 
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room and said: “The Commandant is sorry for 
iappened last night. There was a misunders ag 


Russians 


nd French had not obtained mi 


a to 
By this time I knew enough of the Comman 


t to 
Thank 


swere 


w my own conclusions and merely 
you.” I wondered why the Commandan 


it had volunteered 
an apology. Evidently he had moments of c 
saw the light of fairness and let himself be g 
tioned the French about the truth of his 


» when he 


I ques- 
They 


assured me that both the Russians and the) ed for 


and been granted permission. I pon ident 


and light began to dawn. The Comma 


ived 


cted like 


an invitation to attend the play ar 
a resentful child deprivec 
could have been 
tation but eviden 
guest. He seemed to have < 
undout 


1 of a favourit > he 


tedly enjoyed the cele 


om yn was rectified by the 
Comma on to every s 
and there was no repetition of t kind of tre 
When my room-mate was convalescent f 
tion, a fellow collegiate of the other camp, 
tenant, obtained permission to have him 
An older man, he took an elderly brother 
valescent. He hz é 
ten verse which had been eulogized by the c 
camp. In addition he 
books from England. He lent his proté 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and Letters of 


nt received an invit 


inclinations and } 


toria, which of course I also read. They ba 


houses, the men x rock 


ym my 


vision for many 
Edinburgh I had regarded as a phenomenon : 
graduate who had read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and noth- 
ing else, as a relaxation from medical studies; but after my 


teresting hours. In my s 
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introduction to Gibbon, when associated with Captain H. on 
the eve of being taken prisoner and even more so during 
the enforced leisure hours of imprisonment, I learned to 
understand and appreciate his choice. 

On 19 September 1916 the even tenor of our life was 
disturbed by the arrival of the first party of men of the ill- 
fated Kut garrison, Even the English interpreter, who 
seemed to lack all basis for the display of real emotion, 
seemed to be a trifle agitated when he instructed me to pro- 
ceed to the Madrissah to attend to the sick among them. 

It was anged that the sick at the Armenian Church 
should be paraded at the Madrissah, if possible, and that an 
geon should accompany me and help with the 


assistant-s 


medical work 
The Madri 
building, surrounc 


d been an Imposing two-story stone 


g a quadrar 


le which, with its spacious- 
ness and arches, displayed char r and dignity. But now 
doors and windows were conspicuous by their absence, and 
the stonework was in such disrepair that it was fast becom- 
ing reduced to a ruin. 
x there, I found a motley collection of humanity 
ig the bare, open, uninviting rooms. They 
were more or less in rags, some were even without boots and 
many had no blankets. The Turks had not provided clothing 
or blankets. Valuable and necessary as had been these 
articles en route, food had been even more necessary and in 
order to procure it without money the men had been com- 
pelled to dispose of their clothing as a means of barter. Most 
of them looked ill and some looked very ill 
ring from the food ¢ 


On arrivit 


disposed amot 


Son 1€ were 


oedematous as 


1 ciency disease 
To my astonishment, I was told that these 
i well and that the sick had been 


called beriberi. 


men were comparati\ 
taken to hospital. 
Lieut. B., who got the news from his friend the Greek 
doctor, mentioned that the British Government had obtained 
information about the bad treatment meted out to the Kut 
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men and had protested to the Turkish Government through 
the United S 
ernment had 


tes Embassy. Thereupon, the Turkish Gov- 
sued instructions to t 
any of them as possible should 
One hund and s 
1e two hundred and thirty 
bered one hundre 
almost all had n 


Commandant that as 


XtECr 


In addition 
aria, latent or ac 


fering from dysentery also. The 
ment wert meag OSC uireri 
given only a small inadequate do 
never anticipated wants and the ¢ 
rrivals only began after their arrival, my stock would 
. been a laughing stock, if the need had not been so serious 


and urgent 


I returned from the first visit at 3 p.m. and was met with 
anxious inquiries from French and Russians as well as 
Britis! [heir countenances expressed their sympathy for 


even more than their words 
camps. The 
ns. They had 
ilized men and had 
: F with unsavoury food 
and unwholesome water. But their imaginations had only 


the unfortunate men, 
An atmosphere of solemnity 


officers’ hardships had been sev 


lived under conditions rev 


sometimes been forced to 


pictured such depths of pr nk and 
file were enduring in the been 
hounded from their homes by the Turl s and 
harried from place to pl The knowledge own 
men, whom the Turks had spoken of as honoured guests 
had been starved, ill-treated and ted, and were now 


human de s, was spirited officers who 


cursed their own inability 1eir 

substance. It brought 

the boldest relief. 
The visits to the Madrissah continued every morning. It 


xcept with some of 


uniliation of imprisonment into 


was autumn, and the morning air was cool and exhilarating. 
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Stimulated by the bracing air, and by the temporary relief 
from prison restrictions, the assistant-surgeon and I stepped 
out briskly, even forgetting for the time that we were under 
guard and were being followed by a posta. 

One morning, when walking through the bazaar at a brisk 
pace, we passed the Commandant and one of his staff stroll- 
ing in the opposite direction, and saluted them in British 
style. A few seconds afterwards, I was surprised to hear the 
Commandant’s voice shouting in an angry tone: “Brown, 

sh, yavash!”’ (slowly, slowly). We turned 
round qu The reason was obvious. Our posta was 
fully fifty yards behind us. After this incident, I was always 


Brown, 


cl 


included in the Commandant’s list of officers who were sus- 


pected of hatching plans to e I was an energetic 


walker. 

But when we arrived at the Madrissah, warm and comfort- 
able after the exercise, our spirits sank at the sight of sick 
men in rooms without windows and doors, with no protec- 
tion from the cold mountain winds. Meeting the English 
ers were quite 
unsuitable for sick men. He answered: “They are good 
rooms ; they are the best we 


interpreter there, I mentioned that the quar 


ve.” 


I added: “But they have no windows nor doors to protect 
the men from the freezing winds.” He said nothing, not 
even his customary remark that he would see the Command- 
ant. 

While at the Madrissah, I noticed natives selling fruit, 
some unripe, and warned the men to be careful what they 
bought. An incident that occurred while I was attending to 
the sick parade formed a logical conclusion to the conditions. 

While I was in the middle of the examination of a patient 
in the room set apart for medical work, a youthful prisoner 


arrived panting, and excitedly addressed me: “Will you { 
come to see a man at once, sir, he is very ill.” Hurrying i 
after him I was led to a small windowless and doorless room { 


on the bare floor of which was sitting a haggard British 
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soldier in rags, holding fruit in his mouth and hungrily ma 
ing an effort to eat it while he struggled for breath. 

death rattle pointed to an early end of his misery, ag 
indeed, he breathed his last a minute after our arrival, su) 
holding the fruit in his mouth, Yet one hundred and twent 
others had been chosen for treatment in hospital because the 
were worse than he, 

Indeed, diet was a difficult problem. The Turkish ration 
of rough bread and bulgar (boiled wheat) twice a day was) 
unpalatable enough to healthy men unaccustomed to suthy 
rough fare, but was quite unsuitable for men suffering @ 
convalescent from dysentery. If they happened to have 
money to buy yaghourt or milk, they had no alternative 
eating the rough food and running the risk of a recurren 

A certain camp regulation aggravated the position. Whe 
a British prisoner was admitted to hospital, his Embas 
allowance was stopped and his share distributed among thos 
not in hospital, who, for their part, needed all they could get 
If he had been kept in hospital during convalescence until 
was able to resume ordinary food, this arrangement woul 
not have entailed any hardship; but the usual practice was 
discharge him at the beginning of convalescence, while 1 
still required light nourishing food, which was not provide 
outside hospital. I made representations even in writing @ 
this subject, suggesting that the Embassy allowance shoul 
be continued while the men were patients in hospital aml 
handed to them when discharged, so that they could purchai 
food suitable for their convalescence, such as milk or yaj 
hourt. I pointed out that the sick men would benefit greath 
whereas the men who received the share of the sick in he 
pital benefited scarcely at all, as such a small amount had 
be divided among so many. My arguments failed to ma) 
any impression. 

One morning I was in despair. The number of dysente 
convalescents just discharged from hospital who parad 
sick was unusually large and they were all penniless. (¢ 
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I asked the posta 
where I reported the difficulty 
. He intimated that it was impos- 
e to get the Commandant to make any alteration, but the 
cers provided a solution of the problem when they learned 
t it existed. Captain W. instituted a fund to provide 
ical necessities, and forthwith the magnificent sum of 
nty liras as well as comforts was contributed. 
rhe mortality in the hospital was heavy. During the first 
bk, there were twenty deaths, in three weeks forty-two 
in two months about one hundred. The Commandant 
plied the senior British officer with a list of the names of 
deceased and the causes of death, A perusal of it made 
shudder. The most prominent symptom and not the name 
the disease was given, and it was expressed, not in medi- 
terms, but in ordinary language, that would have made 
sensational press appear pale pink in comparison, Either 
doctor did not compile the list or the medical names were 
difficult for the interpreter to translate, but it left me 
1 the feeling that callousness was rampant and humanity 
0 account. 
Ywing to the rapid vacancies occasioned in the hospital 
ideath, the bedridden at the Madrissah were soon re- 
ed there. I made no direct inquiries about hospital treat- 
|t, as the English interpreter prowled about like a cat with 
( ears ever on the alert, and I wished particularly to avoid 
/g classed as an agitator. But information gradually 
led from the men’s to the officers’ quarters. Nursing was 
}picuous by an almost complete absence. If the sick could 
help themselves, they were helpless indeed. Food was 
light but no attempt was made to feed them. If they 
|2 too weak to eat it without help, they were left to the 
2y or perhaps the vengeance of Allah. Apart from the 
fe Turkish methods, which were little in advance of those 
|he Middle Ages, the fatalistic attitude of the Turks to 
jin general was not conducive to humanitarian methods. 
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It was difficult to believe that Asia Minor was once at the 
forefront in the art of medicine; yet, in the Middle Ages, it 
was associated with the name of Avicenna who was called 
“The Prince of Physicians,” and was one of the greatest 
figures in the history of medicine. Although born near Buk- 
hara in A.D. 980, he travelled extensively throughout Asia 
Minor and Transcaucasia, his opportunism in politics mak- 
ing him frequently a wanderer. His work kept the light of 
the medical art burning throughout the dark ages. He did 
not introduce much that was new, but he codified the diffuse 
Greco-Roman knowledge of medicine and incorporated all 
preceding developments in his Canon of Medici 


>, which 
was the text-book at the Universities of Montpellier and 
Louvain until 1650, Although a scholar and an indefatigable 
worker, he was not a recluse. During hours of relaxation, 
he was fond of good company and good cheer. After a hard 
day’s professional work, he would teach students and then 
join them in a carousal which invaded the small hours. 

I met the Commandant twice at the Madrissah. On the 
first occasion, while I was attending to the sick parade, the 
Kholasi entered the consulting room and asked me to look 
at his hand which had been jammed by a railway carriage 
door. While I was examining it, the Commandant joined us 
and, learning the cause of the trouble, seemed to be highly 
amused. Looking at the hand attentively, he beamed all over 
as he made some remark, apparently facetious, in Turkish 
to the victim, who, however, showed neither appreciation nor 
resentment. It was another of the rare instances when I saw 
the Commandant smile. His humour seemed to be always 
associated with the pain or discomfiture of someone else. 

On the second occasion, early in October, a second party 
of Kut men, numbering forty-two, had just arrived. When 
I reached the Madrissah, the Commandant and the English 
interpreter were seated on a form in front of the building. 
As I approached, the Commandant shouted in his rasping 
voice: “Brown, un, deux, trois, quatre, cing, six, sept, huit, 
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neuf,” referring to the new arrivals. I could scarcely trust 
my ears. Although he had asseverated that Turkish was 
good enough for him and he had no desire to learn any 
other language, yet French was also claiming at least some 
of his attention. Or perhaps the passion to let us hear him 
gloating over the large number of prisoners had broken down 
his resolution. 

A third party of prisoners, British and Indian, two hun- 
dred in all, arrived on 2g October. 

Until the Kut men began to arrive, I had refrained from 
recording my experiences; but I was so affected by their 
deplorable condition, that I began writing a diary of my 
observations and the chief incidents that occurred. 

On a memorable morning when the work at the Madrissah 
had nearly reached a normal level, the English interpreter 
called at the houses in our camp about breakfast-time, before 
I was due to leave for the Madrissah, and informed us that 
all officers must assemble in the street to hear new regula- 
tions read. We actually believed him, in spite of our pre- 


vious experience, and unsuspectingly obeyed without giving 
a thought to our diaries. When all the British, French and 
Russian officers had assembled, Turkish officers entered our 
houses, leaving sailors to guard the doors, and began a search 


for manuscript and for material likely to be used for an 
attempt to escape. It was humiliating to have been caught 
napping so completely. 

My diary was in my room and was confiscated, but I was 
able to retain a pocketbook in which I had made notes about 
the wounded whom I had accompanied to Damascus, as it 
was in my coat pocket and no attempt was made to search 
the clothes we were wearing. All the manuscript obtained 
from this camp was destroyed. No material that could be 
connected with a plot for escaping was found. 

In the lower camp, the outcome was quite different. Manu- 
script, maps and uncensored books were seized and placed in 
sacks in an outhouse, near the south end of the composite 
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building. The manuscript contained accounts of ill-treatment 
by Turks and criticisms couched in forcible language, that 
might rouse the Commandant to inflict punishment on the 
whole camp. This difficult situation, instead of paralysing, 
rather stimulated the wit of the more adventurous. An incor- 
rigible Irishman, who welcomed adventure as the breath of 
life, and who revelled in breaking frivolous rules imposed 
by our captors, succeeded in entering the outhouse by a small 
aperture and removing the most compromising ‘material, 
while the attention of the posta was designedly diverted by a 
British officer who started a conversation with him about his 
favourite subject, dogs. The balance was taken to the Com- 


mandant’s office where the English interpreter censored it, 
t material into one sack for return to 
r examination by the 
felicitous error, he returned the 
instead of that con- 
lelivered at the 


placing the 


umpo 


the owners and the ito another 
Command by 


sack containing the que 


ant. But, 


e mater 


taining the unimportant \s soon as it was ¢ 
camp, the British officers recognized the error and the 


separable pro- 


articles in the sack became, this time, the 
perty of the owners. On discovering his error, the inter- 
preter also returned the unimportant sac k to the camp and 
asked the British to say nothing to the Commandant about 
his mistake. Having won a complete triumph, they were 


delighted to accommoc 

It was not disclosec 
the Commandant for 
have no doubt he rose 


ate him. 
what explanation, if any, he gave to 
finding nothing of any value; but I 
to the oc 


sion. 


Owing to the death of many of the men and the departure 
of the fit to join working parties, the Madrissah was soon 
evacuated, the Armenian Church and school again being 
able to provide accommodation for all those remaining. A 
small room on the ground floor of the school building was 


allotted to me for medical work. 
But my reign there was short. One morning, after attend- 
ing to the sick parade, I was accosted by the interpreter, who 
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said that the Commandant wished to see me in his office. 
He was seated at his desk and, as usual, was attended by his 
full staff. Seated on the divan opposite him was a British 
aviator, who had recently been captured and had just arrived. 
I was asked to be seated next to my fellow prisoner. 

After the official particulars about the aviator had been 
obtained, the Commandant spoke to the interpreter, who said 
to me: “The Commandant accuses you of favouring the 
British soldiers.” The remark was unexpected but I was 
under no misapprehension about his meaning, and made no 
attempt to pretend that I was ignorant of it. I answered 
indignantly: “Not at all, effendi! On the contrary, I have 
always encouraged them to work. I have tried to be quite 
impartial.” He interpreted to the Commandant, but that 
ended the interview. A reply was not vouchsafed. 

This undoubtedly was a mere pretext, even the hatching 
of which I had sensed in the hostile atmosphere and occa- 
sional insinuations. Before capture I had found that a cer- 
tain type of senior combatant officer resented suggestions 
from junior medical officers, even about medical matters 
Being a prisoner of war as well, I could not hope for much 
consideration from a man of the Commandant’s tempera- 
ment. 

Apart from that aspect, there were certain reasons, which 
became apparent as time elapsed, why the Commandant 
wished to erect a barrier between the officers and the rank 
and file to prevent intercommunication. The means for doing 
this, while still providing the appearance of a medical service 
for the rank and file, had just been placed in his hands. 

Among the Kut prisoners who had arrived in Afyon was 
a Mohammedan sub-assistant surgeon of the Indian Sub- 
ordinate Medical Service. This man was not a fully qualified 
doctor, according to the standard of the British Medical 
Council, yet the interpreter called on me and announced that 
the Commandant had issued orders that I hand over the 
medical work among the British rank and file to him. 
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My inquiry for the reason of the Commandant’s action © 
was, as usual, countered by the interpreter with a pretence | 
of ignorance. 

I acquiesced as gracefully as possible. The following 
morning with the Indian as a spectator, I attended the sick 
parade and gave him particulars of the treatment the sick 
were receiving. When leaving the consulting room I passed 
the Commandant in the courtyard, but he was observing the 
ground closely and did not appear to see me. For my part, 
I looked steadily straight ahead, and, after the first glimpse 
was blind to his presence. 

Next visiting day, I reported my dismissal to the senior 
British officer, but he had not been consulted and knew noth- 

" ing about it; he signified his helplessness. 

The Indian sub-assistant surgeon was of goodly propor- 
tions and walked with a certain professional dignity. His 
manner was invariably courteous and even humble. It was 
said that he was assiduous at prayers and v a devoted 
student of the Koran, passages of which he read aloud every 
morning. He was allowed to go about as a 2 man and 
even set up in private practice in the town. This liberty, it 
was stated, was the reward for medical services rendered by 
the Indian Mohammedans to the T un War, 
but the real aim of the Turks was to sever the allegiance of 
these Brit subjects by granting special treatment under 
the cloak of mutual ser 
succumbed to their wiles, but the vast majority remained 
steadfastly loyal to the British Crown 

A few days after my dismissal, I required medical material 
and sent a list to the Commandant, with a request for per- 
mission to purchase it from the chemist. A posta brought 
back the requisition, without the Commandant’s imprimatur 
and informed me, through Lieut. J., who already spoke 
Turkish fluently, that the Commandant had said he did not 
now recognize me as a doctor. Presumably by sending a 

posta instead of the interpreter as the messenger of such 


and a common religion. A few 
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sei news, the Commandant was striving to be impres- 
sive. This further development was also unexpected, but I 
was not upset. I appreciated the humour of such byplay. 
False pride was especially out of place in these surroundings. 
Becoming quickly reconciled to the new conditions, I sent a 
note by the mess orderly to the Indian sub- assistant surgeon 
asking him to procure the medicine for me. He did so with- 
out demur and continued to be my intermediary with the 
chemist until March 1918 when I was again allowed to pur- 
chase through the Commandant. 

The correspondence showed that the Indian, in spite of 
his modest manner, could not completely hide the pride that 
his elevated status had created, or perhaps brought to the 
surface. Although in signing the Gieae notes which I 
wrote to him in English I gave my rank as Lieut. R.A.M.C,, 
he always addressed the reply to Capt. Brown, R.A.M.C., 
signing himself Dr ——, a term not officially used in military 
correspondence. He was punctilious about the financial side 
of the transaction, noting the cost of each article and attach- 
ts. Turkish script and the chemist’s 
stamp were added to these requisitions. 

The following is an example of the correspondence: 


ing the chemist’s recei 


To Jemrpar, F. A 
Can you kindly obtain for me at your earliest convenience the fol- 


lowing: 
Piastres 
15 Magnesium carbonate pond grammes... ba << ae 
30 Magnesium sulphate .. ay ae ee oie -. 100 
4o Tincture of Iodine .. mn us 9 ~ ait SS 
15 Calomel ae ae ors = ‘6 ate < 5 
100 


Thanking you in anticipation! 
4th December 1917. James Brown, 
Lieut. R.A.M.C. 
(Turkish script evidently receipt, and chemist’s stamp.) 


To Capt. Brown R.A.M.C. 
The above-mentioned medicines are herewith with bill and receipt 
of druggist. 
Dr F. A....... 
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Soon after the Indian’s accession, a posta ascended the 
stairs leading to our living-room as fast as a Turkish posta 
could, and told Lieut. J., who interpreted, that I was wanted 
at the other camp to see a patient suffering from typhus. 
The order was incomprehensible to me, so I asked Lieut. J, 
to tell him that I should like to speak to the English inter- 
preter. The posta thereupon left, but the interpreter failed 
to come, and we heard noth 


3 more about the matter. On 
the next visiting day, I questioned a member of the other 
camp and was told that no one in the camp had been sick. 
Evidently, the message had been for the Indian and referred 
to one of the rank and file or a resident in the town. 


I did not accept the new situation without a ] 


rotest. On 
2 November 1916 I addressed a letter to his Excellency, 
Enver Pasha, by courtesy of the Commandant, requesting 
that steps be taken with a view to my exchange 
cal services were not being utilized. Not or 
no reply, but I was certain that the Comn 
forward the letter. However, it gave mea 
to present my point of view even to him. 
Nor did I stop there. Using very small script I sent a four- 
line postcard to Professor Harvey Littlejohn, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, in Edinburgh University, informing 
him of the action taken. I mentioned that I was not now 
being allowed to do medical work and should tl 


as my medi- 
did I expect 
ant would not 
ttle satisfaction 


refore be 
exchanged as a non-combatant; but that, if allowed to do 


medical work, I should be content to remain with the other 
prisoners. Marvellous to relate, this postcar 


shed him 
unaltered. And still more marvellous, his reply reached me. 
Either event was more than I had ever dared to expect. 
He gave the information to the British Foreign Office which, 
of course, was too busy with more weighty business, to do 
anything in a situation where, at the time, so little could be 
done. 

But my object had been attained with the delivery of the 
news, and I was satisfied. We recognized that it was the 
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wish of the British Government that captive medical officers 
should remain with the other prisoners in order, if necessary, 
to serve them, and appreciated more than most how desir- 
able it was. 

This correspondence illustrated what apparently impos- 
sible things could happen in Turkey, Other writers have 
indicated the brilliant manner in which cryptographic mes- 
sages began to be sent to and from England; but, by a for- 
tuitous combination of circumstances peculiar to Turkey, my 
message and its answer were delivered without any attempt 
at disguise. 

We concluded that the system of censoring employed by 
the Turks was to let some batches of letters pass, and to veto 
others, without being read and regardless of their contents. 
This method would interrupt the continuity of unfriendly 
correspondence, undisguised or codified, and would reduce 
work to a minimum—a very important consideration. How- 
ever it did not take into account the factor of chance from 
which my simple message benefited 

In November 1916 several British officers captured at Kut, 
who had been detained in Aleppo by sickness, arrived in 
Afyon and were allowed to remain. Among them was a 
medical officer, a captain of the Indian Medical Service. His 
arrival produced no alteration in the Commandant’s attitude 
towards medical work among the rank and file. 

There also arrived two stalwart Indian officers, Hindus, 
who had belonged to the Kut garrison. They were tall and 


dignified and looked stately as they strolled along the pro- 
menade. They occupied the room which was entered from 
the landing of the stairs of our house, and cooked their own 
food in accordance with the tenets of their religion. One 
of them was allowed to visit the bazaar daily with the mess 
orderlies to buy food. 

Some months afterwards, my Indian successor brought 
me a note from Sergeant B. of the field ambulance to which 
I had been attached; he had recently arrived in Afyon. 
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Thereafter the Indian delivered non-committal notes between 
us, and no reference was ever made to them by the Turkish 
officials, 

One fine morning in November 1916 word went round that 
the interpreter had arrived in one of the houses of the camp, 
with a bundle of parcels. In a few moments, the other houses 
were as empty as on the day when we were ordered to repair 
to the street prior to the search. When I arrived, everyone 
was eagerly scanning the addresses. Instinctively following 
their example, I found a parcel addressed to me, containing 
two medical books, which I had asked a friend in Edinburgh 
to send. I was then comparatively ignorant of the vicissi- 
tudes of the Turkish censoring temperament. As the only 
books I had received had been passed without question, no 
evil thought of appropriating these irregularly entered my 
mind, although that could easily have been done unobserved. 
I fondly handled them until the interpreter was free to 
examine them and apply the censor’s stamp. Alas! When 
my turn came, the interpreter calmly announced, without the 
faintest suspicion of emotion, that all books had to be sent 
to Constantinople to be censored. A doctor announcing the 
death of a favourite child, in a c: calm professional tone of 
voice, could not have seemed more callous. These books 
were never returned to me and four other medical books, 
subsequently sent from Scotland, shared the same fate. Five 
of them were new and contained no marginal notes. On 21 
December 1916 I addressed a complaint, through the Com- 
mandant, to Colonel Bach Pacha, Director of Lines of Com- 
munications, including Prisoners’ Camps, about the harsh 
treatment, but of course received no reply. The procedure 
remained unaltered. Perhaps my obvious emotion gave the 
Turks the impression that failure to receive information, 
secreted in the books, was the cause of my disappointment. 
The loss of a mere book was surely of little account, and 
was an insufficient reason for the display of such emotion. 
In December 1916 the camp was visited by two Swiss re- 
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presentatives of the Geneva Red Cross Society, a doctor and 
a layman, I had a conversation with the doctor about the 
Commandant’s action in terminating my work among the 
rank and file, and about the loss of my medical books. He 
said that the Commandant had stated that I had interfered 
in military affairs. I gasped with astonishment on hearing 
this and assured him that my only interest had been in the 
medical work. I explained that the Commandant had evid- 
ently been dissatisfied because I would not certify that sick 
men were fit for work, but that he had merely made a gen- 
eral charge against me, and had submitted no particular 
example of discrimination. The doctor’s only comment was 
that he was aware how difficult it was to work with the 
Turks. There was no change in our conditions after this 
visit, although the senior officers were granted the privilege 
of sending a report to Constantinople every month, This 
privilege, for a long time, merely had paper value. The 
statement was current in the camp that these delegates, dur- 
ing their journey by rail to Afyon, had lost their notes about 
the treatment of prisoners of war in other camps, and that 
suspicion had been strong that the notes had b stolen. 

Thence, until March 1918, the only communications be- 
tween officers and rank and file were through my Indian suc- 
cessor and through officers’ orderlies and men from the 
church, when they met in the bazaar while purchasing food. 
Although the postas guarding them forbade conversation, 
they talked without looking at one another, and postas, 
ignorant of their language, thought they were talking to 
men of the same group. They exchanged written notes, too, 
without being observed. 

After the cessation of communication, the men at the 
church were more harshly treated by the Commandant, On 
one occasion, several British sergeants were flogged. The 
bastinado, a rawhide whip with which the soles of the feet 
were beaten, was frequently used by him to punish the men. 
The experience of an Australian private was one of the 
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worst instances of his cruelty that came to our notice. Owing 
to disability produced by numerous wounds, this man 
dawdled during a walk and was struck three times by the 
Mulazim to hasten his movements. Irritated beyond endur- 
ance and losing control of himself, he felled the Mulazim 
with a blow of his fist. The Commandant undertook the 
business of punishment himself, flogging the man twice in a 
house near that occupied by the Ru , who heard his 
cries. We were greatly upset by the incident. The language 
of vituperation, from all nationalities among the prisoners, 


pervaded the atmosphere and sympathetic faces were turned 


towards the prison of the unfortunate man. 


Turkish days and ways 


CHAPTER IX 
LIFE WITHIN THE BRAIN AND OTHERWISE 


Lire became very monotonous without medical work to do. 
I began to read medical books as intensively as the nature 
of the life permitted, and, lacking practice, used various 
methods to aid memory, tabulating and summarizing and 
even resorting to doggerel. For example, the following was 
composed from Savill’s Clinical Medicine: 


A rapid pulse sugg 


Dismiss it not with unco at pause, 
Ex all the systems mi none, 
Fx » would win cannot afford to run. 


A heart with failing muscle you might meet, 
yaroxysmal tachycardia greet, 

lar flutter would alarm, no doubt, 
A rapid pulse might warn of feverish bout. 


Tuberculosis might its reign have started 
Or other germs their toxins foul imparted, 
Or other toxic states like that produced 
By alcohol might have the rate induced. 


Emotion, too, to raise the pulse will serve, 
And tumours pressing on the vagus nerve, 

The thyroid gland must never be forgot, 

For Grave’s Disease may be the patient’s lot. 


It was interesting to watch the various reactions of officers i 
to imprisonment. Many engaged in serious reading, especi- 
ally those who, after repatriation, would be compelled to 
make their way in a profession in civilian life. They were 
greatly helped by the Prisoners of War Section of the Red 
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Cross Society, which, by means of a questionnaire, obtained 
a list of books required by prisoners, and forwarded them. 
Others read mainly light literature for entertainment, or for 
escape from serious thought. There were some who could 
not concentrate long on reading of any kind, as they had 
grown up accustomed to life of the fields and sport; impri- 
sonment must have been very intolerable to them. 

Readings with Commander F. became my chief relaxation 
from medical study. I was fortunate to receive an English- 
French grammar and a volume of Shakespeare from an Edin- 
burgh friend. They arrived while the censor was relax ng 
and were passed to me without demur. These, with Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which we pro- 
cured on loan, became our solid literary fare. We read 
Shakespeare together daily. He soon worshipped at the 
shrine of the bard of Avon as devotedly as any of the Eng- 
lish. 

The tragedies were his favourite pla 
and King Lear. Perhaps the futility of t 
while his wife was seriously ill in France, provided a respon- 
sive chord. He spoke English well, but 


quite spon- 
taneously, and retained a definite foreign acc So far as 
I could observe, the accent of the French, when speaking 
English, was unaffected by that of the Er 
or Australians, by whom they were t 


, Scots, Irish 


eir pronun- 
ciation of vowels was probably al d, and in general 
conversation with the British they had plenty of opportunity 
to get accustomed to the vagaries of the language. Some- 
times Commander F.’s translations of French to English 
were quaint but interesting. For instance, he ingeniously 
translated the “pattes de derriére” of a dog, the “stern paws” 
instead of “hind legs.” As he was a sailor, the use of the 
word “stern” for “hind” was quite natural. He was mildly 
amused when I corrected the error. I ve no doubt he 
often had his revenge with my translations, although I never 
saw any sign of amusement or gloating on his countenance. 


| 
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Gibbon was also a thrilling discovery for him. Although 
he was well read in general literature, history had always 
been his favourite subject. Henceforth, Gibbon was his com- 
panion as often as possible. While a prisoner, he read all 
the volumes several times. He preferred the earlier books, 
finding them more sustained than the later, and sensed that 
Gibbon was in a hurry towards the end. 

Chats with him on general subjects, as we promenaded the 
street together in the afternoon, provided an excellent 
savoury to our daily intellectual meal. 

A conversation between him and the Russian Commander 
B. from their respective balconies one evening in the gloam- 
ing, after we had been locked up for the night, illustrated 
his hopeless pessimism and Commander B.’s incorrigible 
optimism, Their balconies faced one another. It was a beau- 
tiful evening, and we all longed to be out of doors. From 
the open window, my companion and I gazed upon the 
Karahisar, which looked like a spectre in the twilight, and 
on the mean buildings of the town, which the enveloping 
darkness and minarets made almost picturesque. Commander 
F. bemoaned the bad news. There was a stalemate in France, 
the Russians had been driven driven back and winter was 
upon us. But Commander B. would not be downcast. He 
kept retorting, “But v till next year, my friend, when the 
‘Russian steamroller’ will begin moving again. Just wait till 
next year.” Alas for the next year in Russia! 

Commander F.’s favourite sport had been mountain climb- 
ing. He was enthusiastic about it. Previously I had only 
regarded it as a dangerous adventure and was quite surprised 
to hear it spoken of as a sport on the same plane as golf or 
tennis, or cricket or football. Being a devotee of physical 
fitness, he went through a routine of exercises in his room 
every morning. 

I had much in common with Lieut. L.F. For my German 
lesson he used a German-Turkish grammar that he had 
bought for his own studies in Turkish. He had failed to 
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Purchase a French-Turkish grammar. As French had 
the diplomatic foreign language in Turkey before the 
thought this a Suggestive commentary on the alliance bet 
Turkey and Germany. 

As a teacher, L.F, was clear and patient and not irl 
least excitable; but m 
Not possess an aptituc 

He kept up his m 
monotony of impriso: 
officer-prisoners w: 
lectual pursuits, wi 
eighteen months, 


attitude as to suggest that he was about 
rend his clothes. 


he wanted to experim 
but was unable to bor 


ence to coin-throwing. 
but, although it was not 
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studied mathematics considerably in my earlier youth 
supplied the answer, which was almost identical with the 
t obtained from throwing the coin seven hundred and 
times. However, when a problem in hydro-dynamics, 
h was a mystery to me, was submitted to L.F., he solved 
thout any special effort, and a test proved his answer to 
lorrect. 
ur conversations on the subject, as we strolled along the 
enade, were variations of the following theme. I 
ched it with the question. “‘Why did you decline to 
le the problem in probability? It was an easy one for 
” 
fe replied, “I object to the basis of the theory. It has 
the accuracy of ordinary mathematical reasoning. It is 
intangible.” 
protested, “That is because it introduces another con- 
tion, the factor of chance. It certainly does not represent 
ingle chain of reasoning with one definite sequence of 
nts, but is rather a development of that in which not 
rely one event but one or other of two or more events 
combinations of events may happen, and the problem is 
find the chance of each happening. In a short series of 
nts, the theoretical result may not coincide with that ob- 
aed by observation, but in the long run it will approximate 
y closely. The principle has been applied practically on a 
ge scale in life assurance with huge success and beneficent 
ults.”” 
All he would answer was: “I am well aware of all that 
4 grant it all, but the method does not appeal to me and 
‘annot take any interest in it.” 
Of course, on this subject, L.F. was not typical of French 
tthematicians, the greatest of whom have been interested 
it; indeed, Pascal and Fermat were among its pioneers. 
lit his attitude to it appealed to me as a symbol of that of 
\7 French neighbours to the war. For instance, Commander 
would consider the strength of the hostile forces in France 
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and Belgium; at best, he could see nothing but interminable 
stalemate and certainly not victory. The other fronts were 
to him of such minor importance as scarcely to count. Ger- 
many’s food supply would not cause her trouble as the supply 
from the East was uninterrupted. The German submarines 
would continue to cripple our operations on the high seas, 
and we would always be powerle yunteract them. Ger- 
many and her allies would always wor I America 
would always remain neutral. 


s to ¢ 


In extenuation of this pessimistic attitude we recognized 


the calamitous plight of France. Her towns had been des- 
troyed and enemies were near her beautiful capital. On one 
occasion, in L.F.’s personal experience, only a thin line of 
heroes had formed the barrier and kept them at bay. 

The dilemma of the French, in forming an opinion of the 
situation was like that of the doctor called upon to diagnose 
the illness of his own child. However, the Great Architect 
of the Universe may be a pure mathematician, as modern 
physicists assert, but life is a problem in proba 

On one of my visits to L F., he remarked during the 
that he was sur- 
officers in 


ties. 


course of a conversation on the fall of Kut, 
prised at the casual manner in which the Br 
the camp had taken the news. He thought they should have 
exhibited more feeling over such a calamity. I asked what 
good it would have done if they had declared a day of 
1 looked thoroughly 


mourning, worn sackcloth and ashes 
miserable. That would have been a double victory for the 
Turks; it would have made the British a laughing stock and 
increased the morale of the Turks still more. I assured him 
that, although the British did not exhibit their hearts on their 
faces, they felt none the less. it he was not impressed. 
He continued to regard the Britis 

Although the French were apt to be unduly elated by vic- 
tory and downcast by defeat, they were not averse to endur- 
ing hardship for the sake of a principle. For discomfort 
caused them when shut up in the Armenian Church, they 


as cold and callous 
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had no complaint against the three British officers who had 
attempted to escape, even though they had considered their 
chances of success hopeless. 

My conversations with Lieut. M., the secretary of the 
French mess, were few and brief as he was learning English 
for the first time, and my shortcomings in French were too 
great. He helped to lighten the atmosphere of the camps 
with his unconscious humour. On one occasion he was hav- 
ing afternoon tea with his pupil-teacher. The Commandant, 
3imbashi Muslum, was being discussed. Lieut. M. held 
strong opinions about Bimbashi Muslum and loudly ex- 
claimed that he belonged to a tribe of b— swine. Sud- 
denly realizing that a padre was in the party and wishing 
to make amends for his breach of politeness, he added in a 
chastened tone of voice: “I’m sorry, padre, I meant to say 
that he was a b—— man.” The French word “sacré” was 
too mild to be excluded from polite conversation and was on 
quite a different footing from the sanguineous English ex- 
pression, whereas the English do not usually indulge in 
hysterics as do the French when classified with the lower 
creation, which the Hebrews considered to be definitely un- 
clean, and Christ made use of, to receive the evil spirits 
from which a human victim had been delivered. 

For exercise this camp was even less suitable than the 
upper camp, owing to its lack of space. It was difficult to 
play games as the street was our only playing ground. Quoit- 
throwing and jumping were indulged in for a while, but did 
not hold an interest long. Commander F. excelled in these 
exercises. After their demise, walking became our only re- 
creation. 

One of the two stalwart Hindu officers joined in the quoit- 
throwing. At first he was very keen and seemed to be thrilled 
by the game, but gradually his enthusiasm waned and he 
rarely came to the promenade. Then he kept entirely to his 
room and it was reported that he was ill, The medical officer 
of the Indian Medical Service visited him, His ailment was 
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a minor one, yet he gradually became weaker. It transpired 
that he had used his pay to buy jewellery in the bazaar and 
had neglected to buy sufficient food to maintain health. 

The Turks allowed Indian officers the se rate of pay as 
British off rank. It was higher than 
s man to indulge 


s of correspor 


they had been accustomed to, and enabled tl 
a weakness which had previously been restrained by lack of 
means; or perhaps it was a reaction that would act as a re- 
medy, an attempt to introduce colour into the wearing mono- 
tony of prison life. But he became melancholic. The medical 
officer attended him assiduously and did his utmost to rouse 
him from lethargy, but to no avail. He died, a 
panion was transferred to E tir where other Indians 
had been interned. 

We were depressed by such a tragedy happening to a man 
in the prime of vigorous manhood. An officer who had 
served f 2 long time in told me that Hindus not 


s com- 


infreque ah re up the and died when tl con- 
tracted a mild illness, especially if they were sent into hos- 
pit He said j 1 the impre ent into 
hospital to die; the illness was not mor yut the impres- 


sion was. 

My only previous expe ri 
Edinburgh and had impressed me with their stoicism. A 
family consisting of husband, wife and three children, fine- 
looking boys, were in temporary residence there. The three 
boys contracted whooping cous gh and then broncho-pneu- 
ion. In a rigorous climate such as they 


snce of Indians had occurred in 


monia as a complic 
had never been accustomed to, they showed no resistance to 
the infection and all three died in a few « It was a ter- 
rible blow, but the parents i it with calm resignation 
Plays continued to be produce d occasionally on a Saturday 
night in the other — by an officer who had been a stage 
manager in private life. An Australian captain was the effi- 
cient costume designer. Some of the y: uths made up as 
attractive girls. We were allowed to attend. They were in- 
variably a huge success and we looked forward to them with 
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as pleasurable anticipation as the most enthusiastic first- 
nighter, albeit they left as ephemeral an impression on the 
memory as the average cinema show. Incidents in which I] 
had a particular interest have, of course, faded only a little. 
A surgical operation of which the staging was true to life 
because the actor was the medical student, I can still see 
with memory’s eyes. A short act, which I remember because 
the subject was always in our thoughts, depicted the unfor- 
tunate survivors of our company after the war had been in 


progress for fifty years. Our anxiety about the probable 
duration even found expression in the children’s game of 
“This year, next year, sometime, never,” played with fruit 
y as pessimistic 
s would suggest. The readiness to satirize it 
en to author and actors testified to our 


seeds provided by dinner. We were not t 


as the fifty y 
and the ovati 
innate optimism. When the upper camp became larger, con- 
certs and plays began to be produced there, 


n 


At the beginning of my captivity, food was comparatively 
cheap and the Turkish shop-keepers in the bazaar guileless 
and honest. Of course, they were not averse to the near-East- 
ern practice of haggling over prices and would reduce them 
when necessity demanded. That was probably expected and 
provided for in the first quotation. They would have been 
disappointed if given the price first asked, on the principle 
that they might have got more if they had asked for more. 


Curzon in his Monasteries in the Levant, published about 
a century ago, mentioned that most of the Turkish country 
people are good and simple and that their relative merit is 
mathematically expressed in the following table which was 
composed by a person who had acquired a practical know- 
ledge of their capacities by having been cheated more than 
once by the countrymen of each of the nations mentioned :— 


It takes the wits of 
4 Turks to over-reach 1 Frank 


2 Franks to cheat 1 Greek 
2 Greeks to cheat 1 Jew 
6 Jews to cheat 1 Armenian 
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Early in imprisonment we had an illustration of the 
friendliness of the Turkish peasant when his confidence had 
been gained. For one of the weekly visits to the lower camp, 
we were allowed to substitute a walk to a hill about half a 
mile away. We arrived at a vineyard where a Turk was 
working. On seeing us guarded by a posta, he must have 
thought we were dangerous characters, as he made a demon- 
stration of hostility, gesticulating and scowling. He was not 
in the least appeased by the few words spoken to him by the 
posta who himself was probably not above suspicion. Lieut. 
J. then became our advocate, addressing the irate Turk in 
suave tones in the Turkish language. To our astonishment, 
the Turk’s expression gradually changed and he was soon 
smiling and offering us bunches of grapes. It looked as if 
Lieut. J. had hypnotized him by a process unsus] 
Lieut. J. himself. The Turk probably t 


ted by 
ught we were bent 


on plunder, to which the posta also might not be averse, but 
was reassured by Lieut. J.’s honest countenance and the per- 
suasive eloquence of his voice using the language of the 
country. 

Captain Fred Burnaby, after a journey through Asia 


Minor in 1877, wrote about the Turks in the following terms 
of eulogy: “Though mud hovels have replaced the marble 
palaces of the Turks’ ancestors, the Turks themselves remain 
unchanged. Hospitality—their great virtue—is as rife in 
1877 as in the days of Mohammed II. No matter where an 
Englishman may ask for shelter, he will never find a 
Mohammedan who will deny him admittance.” But at that 
time the Turks were grateful to the En 
in the Crimean War. 

The prisoners who had been in Afyon from the beginning 
said that, after Bimbashi Muslum’s appointment, the tone of 
the bazaar gradually changed. It seemed to be governed by 
the principle of mulcting us as much as possible. Lieut. L.F. 
blamed the British for encouraging the Turks to demand 
high prices. The British, he said, usually gave the price that 


ish for their help 
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was asked without haggling; the Turks then asked higher 
and higher prices, knowing they would get them. He added 
that no other race was so accommodating. Of course, I 
would not concede that and concluded that L.F.’s prejudice 
had affected his judgment; yet I realized that there was a 
germ of truth in his accusation, 

Agriculture was in a primitive state. No doubt the fertility 
of the land and the easy-going and conservative temperament 
of the inhabitants accounted for that, but I have read that 
the method of collecting land-tax, introduced in the sixteenth 
century, had acted as terrent to progress. At that time, 
it was payable by all landowners, regardless of creed. A 
farmer was forbidden to begin the harvest until the tax- 
gatherer was on the spot to see that the Treasury’s portion 
was set aside, This meant waste of time and injury to the 
crops. In addition, certain primitive methods of work were 
prescribed by law; they had to be carried out under the tax- 
gatherer’s eye. I never saw such a scene and did not know if 


the practice were still in operation. 

One reason mentioned in the camps for the reduction in 
value of Turkish paper money was the method of issuing it, 
allegedly adopted by the Government whenever it was in 
need of funds. The first lot was issued on the security of a 
gold reserve, but the second lot was issued on the security 
of the first lot, the third on that of the second and so on. 
Yet the exchange rate was adverse to cheques drawn on 
British banks for cash in those notes. The Ottoman public 
had no faith in notes and would not give coin in exchange. 
They also had no faith in banks and kept their own coin con- 
cealed about their homes. 

Apart from inflation caused by the financial requirements 
of the government, the high cost of living was no doubt 
mainly due to the reduction of the food available for the 
civil population. This scarcity was probably caused more by 
the needs of the army and the increasing requirements of 
the Central Powers as the blockade operating against them 
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became accentuated than by lessened production. As women 
seemed to do most of the farm work in Turkey, the depar- 
ture of a large proportion of the male population for the 
war probably did not greatly reduce production, especially 


as the land was very fertile. 


When I arrived in Afyon Karahisar, a chicken, which was 
the euphemistic term for a fowl of any age, could be bought 
for two piastres; many months before I left, the price was 
fifty piastres. The prices of other commodities increased in a 
similar proportion, 

The Embassy allowance of three liras a month received by 
us through the particular Embassy at Constantinople, at first 
the United States and then the Dutch, that was attending to 
our interests had to be increased ever and anon, owing to the 
rise in the price of food. Eventually, it reached fifteen liras 
a month. It was said that another factor operated. When- 
ever the Commandant was notified by the Embassy that it 
had been decided to increase our allowance at the next pay- 
ment, the prices in the bazaar rose in anticipation. The 
chance to derive private profit out of our misfortune was too 
easy for Bimbashi Muslum to miss. We became the victims 
of vicious circles which left us as we were, in the centre of 
the vortex. The allowance was increased sooner or later, 


owing to the rise in the cost of living, whereupon the cost 
of living rose, owing to the increase of the allowance; and 
so on to the limit of the willingness of the Red Cross to 
help. The Commandant profited at every circuit. 

He and his staff had other means of profiting at the ex- 
pense of prisoners. For instance, clothes were sent for the 
rank and file by the administrators of the Prisoners of War 
Relief Fund, but the Commandant would not issue them to 
the men until they had handed in the corresponding garments 
already in their possession. The latter he disposed of for a 
price. They may have exhibited wear and tear, but in Afyon 
they could still be sold for money. 

On one occasion when the Commandant was at Constanti- 
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nople, the Turkish naval officer received Embassy money to 
the amount of a hundred and sixty-eight liras for distribu- 
tion among the British rank and file. He asked the British 
senior N.C.O. to accept only a hundred and forty liras, and 
to sign a receipt for the full amount as he wished to lend 
twenty-eight liras to Indians in another camp, whose Em- 
bassy money, he said, had not yet arrived. The sergeant re- 
plied that he would give a receipt for the amount he received, 
whereupon the full amount was handed to him. 

We were allowed to patronize only particular Turkish 
baths and particular shops for certain articles. It was said 
that the Commandant received a commission from the pro- 
prietors for the privilege. 

It became apparent to us that many of our parcels were 
being stolen. Only a moiety of those dispatched from Eng- 
land reached us. It was possible that they were filched or 
lost en route, but the fact that the corporal of the guard in 
Afyon was able to open a shop in which were displayed 
articles such as were received by us in parcels, and were 
not procurable anywhere else in Afyon, made suspicion 
strong against our jailers, In this department there was no 
check on the Commandant as all the senior officers parti- 
cipated. The division of the spoils was the only possible 
source of dissension. 

Our staff of life was whole wheat bread which was whole- 
some in vitamins, but was usually contaminated with straw 
and grit, especially when the supply of wheat was running 
short. Wheat was thrashed by a primitive thrashing-sledge 
driven by horses over large circular mats, and afterwards 
thrown in the air to be winnowed by the wind. 

Butter made from cow’s milk was almost unobtainable for 
a long time, as most of it was presumably being sent to the 
army and to Europe and what could be purchased was of 
such poor quality as to be nauseous. That made from buffalo 
milk was delicious but the price was so high that its use was 
restricted to special occasions. The female buffalo yields a 
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much greater supply of milk than the cow and it is of ex- 
cellent quality. 

The only complement to bread that we usually had at first 
was peckmez, an extract of grapes resembling treacle. It 
was palatable, but became rather distasteful from lack of 
variety. When combined with buffalo butter, it was delicious. 

Occasionally dripping arrived in parcels and I found it 
quite palatable on bread. My most vivid experience of its use 
was at school, where a popular schoolmate was pitied because 
poverty forced him to use it instead of butter. However, he 
was quite philosophical about it and pity was lost on him as 
he seemed to find it no hardship. When, eventually, edible 
butter made from cow’s milk could be purchased in the 
bazaar at a price within our means, and even when at Smyrna 
on the way home after the armistice, I continued to relish 
dripping. But some months after my return to Scotland, in 
order to compare my modified taste as a prisoner living under 
restricted conditions, with my taste as a free man living 
under normal conditions, I sampled bread and dripping and 
found it nauseous. 

Buffalo meat was cheaper than that of the ox as it was 
inferior, and we usually bought it for economy. But we had 
a strong suspicion that much of what was sold to us as buf- 
falo had belonged to some other animal. 

A green vegetable was usually procurable and fruit was 
not scarce. 

The curdled milk called “yaghourt,” in which the curdling 
was produced by the Bulgarian bacillus, was sold in the 
bazaar. It was popular for the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders and dysentery, and was even regarded by some as a 
delicacy. 

After we had been under the dire necessity for some 
months of using an infusion of a herb as a substitute for 
tea, which was unobtainable, and of eschewing sugar owing 
to its scarcity and high price, the parcels that brought these 
commodities from England were valued above rubies. We 
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husbanded them as carefully as the servant in Christ’s par- 
able his one talent. 

As soon as finance permitted, I bought a yorgan, a silk 
quilt usually lined with linen and stuffed with feathers. It 
was essential for winter, and was a valuable possession in 
Turkey, becoming a heirloom. 

For fuel, we were able to buy wood and charcoal. For 
heating the room in winter, either a brazier that burned char- 
coal or a stove that burned wood and had a long flue leading 
through a wall of the house, was used. At that time, cattle 
dung was used in the town for fuel 

Although I was an officer in the R A.M.C., the Australian 
3ranch of the Red Cross Society began to send me parcels, 
to my great surprise and delight. They were excellently 
chosen and added greatly to our well-being ; to a great extent 
they provided the amenities of food that we had missed 
most and brought us a fair distance back to our former life. 

As pay and Embassy money just enabled us to make ends 
meet, living frugally, an arrangement was made by the Turk- 
ish authorities with the Economic Stores at Constantinople 
for cashing our cheques. The ability to buy the limited 
luxuries available and to provide some of the amenities of 
ordinary life made imprisonment more bearable. 

These cheques were apparently of great interest to the 
Commandant. The interpreter had to read him particulars 
of them all. His education benefited. One was presented by 
an Australian to be drawn on the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. When it was translated to him, the Commandant 
exhibited great surprise and loudly asked: “Is there a bank 
in Australia?” His surprise was real, and his remark was 
not at all intended as a reflection on the Australians in the 
camp. The Commandant was not capable of such subtle 
satire. Indeed, it represented a development from the notion 
the Turks had before Gallipoli, where they expected to find 
the Australians black. 

So far as my observation went, there was not much drink- 
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ing in the camps. The dreadful monotony of the life and 
the hopeless outlook for the future were enough to convert 
the most abstemious, since alcohol could be easily procured, 
yet excesses were few and never objectionable. Raki or 
arak was the alcoholic beverage most commonly used, be- 
cause it was comparatively cheap. It had the same potency 
as whisky and went white when water was added to it. It 
had a strong aniseed flavour and to me, a most sickly taste. 
I was not a fair judge of alcoholic beverages as my educa- 
tion in that department had been sadly neglected; the taste 
of most of them was unpleasant to me. But every man to 
whom I spoke on the subject found raki distasteful at first. 
However, many persevered with it owing to the beneficent 
“lift on” that it produced and eventually found it palatable 
enough. 

The cigarettes and tobacco sold in the bazaar were of 
rather poor quality. 

A month or so after our arrival, my companion and I had 
a pleasant surprise. A suit of clothes and a cloth hat, ad- 
dressed to each of us personally, arrived from the Red Cross 
through the American Embassy at Constantinople. To me, 
the parcel was exceedingly welcome because, having dis- 
carded breeches, I was wearing the pair of slacks bought at 
Aleppo, without intermission; my tunic, too, had no substi- 
tute and was very heavy and uncomfortable in hot weather. 
The new suit was light in weight and of a light grey colour 
striped with black. But it had two disadvantages; it was too 
short and too narrow. If it had been physically possible to 
wear it, the waggish headgear would have sufficed to com- 
plete the garb of a clown. As it was futile to attempt to 
get within the narrow limits of the garments without altera- 
tion, I decided to interpolate and add pieces of cloth where 
necessary. A tailor would have found the task ridiculous, 
but a prisoner in Turkey was not exacting about sartorial 
effect. To add pieces to the legs and to the waist of the 
trousers was not difficult, but to interpolate at the seams of 
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the trousers, and coat was work for an artist. It was im- 
possible, too, to obtain cloth to match the suit. I cannot 
boast that the result was artistic or even neat, but it was 
comfortable, and utility was the foremost consideration. 
With the alterations, I undoubtedly looked like a clown in 
a daily comedy; but, in order to forestall humorists, I 
adopted the Scottish trick of joking about it myself. 

However, I was not doomed to be a walking comedian 
long. Soon afterwards, a suit of civilian clothes arrived 
from my Edinburgh friend and I was able to wear the garb 
of sobriety again. 

The Turkish officers rarely visited our camp to my know- 
ledge. Occasionally we saw the interpreters when any busi- 
ness was afoot. 

Towards the end of 1916 the Russians were transferred to 
Kitahya. The Turkish naval officer was transferred with 
them and became their guardian angel, The house vacated 
by them opposite the French house was occupied by British 
officers from Kut, who had been delayed at Aleppo owing 
to illness, and had recently arrived. One of them was my 
companion’s uncle, a major. 

One of the Kut officers joined our mess. He was well- 
informed on the methods of impr ving the flavour of food 
and imparted much information on the subject. The siege 
had no doubt provided intensive practice in making the best 

of the small quantity and poor quality of food available. 
After an experience like that, any one would be justified in 
becoming an epicure, in talking about choice dishes even if 
he could not obtain them. In comparison with Kut, Afyon 
flowed with milk and honey; yet in imprisonment our mode 
of life was so simple that it was considered a discovery to 
find that the flavour could be improved by stewing certain 
fruits together instead of separately. 

Pay was another subject that interested him because it 
involved a problem. He was in doubt whether it would be 
continued during imprisonment. His fears were unjustified. 
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Until I joined the army I had never realized how compli- 
cated pay could be. There were numerous allowances goy- 
erned by regulations with which it was necessary to be 
familiar. Apparently it rested with the officer concerned to 
initiate action for the payment of special allowances by sub- 
mitting an application for them; otherwise nothing would 
be done about their payment. 

While in Egypt I met an officer who told me that, soon 
after joining the army, he realized that he must make a 
special study of regulations about allowances, and that he 
profited in consequence. 

As Christmas approached, we decided to celebrate it ina 
modest way by adding a few embellishments to dinner for 
which our orderly was instructed to employ all his culinary 
art. Our mess accepted an invitation to afternoon tea on 
Christmas Day from No. 1 house, in the lowe camp. I was 
the guest of Captain W. The weather was mild and there 
was no snow in evidence to grace the occasion, ex ept on the 
summit of Sultan Dagh. 

To whet our appetite, a large cake had been made by our 
hosts’ orderly, who, in private life, had been a professional 
cook. Its flavour was delicious and seductive, but it was 
made from local wholemeal flour and more than a little 
leaven was required to leaven that lump. I ate of it freely, 
giving not a thought to the feast that was being prepared 
for our evening celebrations. At the end of the repast, my 
host facetiously remarked: ‘Well, the bread and butter was 
excellent.” 

After an enjoyable afternoon, we returned to the upper 
camp. As dinner-hour approached, we began to have mis- 
givings about our ability to do justice to our orderly’s 
artistry. The desire was strong, but the very thought of 
gratification made the stomach sick. The afternoon cake 
still weighed heavily on our digestive organs and demanded 
to be allowed to remain in solitary possession. We took our 
seats at table and tried to brace up resolution to begin eating 
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but, with a single exception, failed ignobly, giving up the 
unequal contest and retiring from the feast without touching 
it. It was an anti-climax to the orderly’s excellent cooking. 

We did not celebrate New Year. First footings and the 
relative luck brought by a dark or a fair visitor did not con- 
cern us, The spirit of Hogmanay was absent from our dwell- 
ing. The future, as yet, held out no hope of improvement 
in our position. So far as we could visualize, we saw only 
eternal strife and turmoil. 

I had a second attack of malaria but it was milder than 
the first, as I was able to treat it fairly intensively with 
quinine, which I purchased in the bazaar by the favour of 
the Indian sub-assistant surgeon. 

At this time a lean ill-clad Armenian boy about ten years 
of age, with a leg weakened by infantile paralysis, began to 
stand at the end of our promenade in an attitude of suppli- 
cation and expectation. He was usually shivering in the cold 
biting air. 

The abruptness of his arrival sugg sted that he had just 
arrived in the town among a party of refugees. During our 
promenade to and fro, when we reached his stance the first 
time, he looked merely sorrowful; at the second turn he 
looked miserable ; at the third his right forefinger was pressed 
against his right upper eyelid and his eyes appeared moist; 
at the fourth, he was weeping copiously, and at the fifth he 
was sobbing piteously. 

One day a British officer with whom I was walking left 
me at the last stage, exclaiming: “Look here. I can stand 
this no longer, I must go and get him some food.” Feeling 
that I had been lacking in sympathy and should do no less, 
I accosted our orderly who happened to be entering the 
street at the moment and instructed him to give the boy 
something to eat. The orderly in a grieved tone of voice, 
protested: “I gave him a parcel of food this morning, sir, 
he begs for his family every day in the bazaar.” Whatever 
he collected in the bazaar, he remained frail and poorly-clad. 
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Poor little fellow! But what a consummate artist! 

The following Sunday, Lieut. L.F., during our promenade 
after his attendance at the church service, stopped as we 
turned 1 put a silver coin in the boy’s hand, in his usual 
Commander F, also gave him a donation. How 
ter is often displayed by little simple acts! 
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trict where it was collected; the institution then corresponded 
with our system of poor relief. The tendency, in modern 
times, has been to leave the matter to the conscience of the 
individual. An Alexandrian inquired of the Sayyid Rashid 
if he might give his alms-money to a hospital where the 
children of Jews and Christians, as well as Moslems, were 
tended; the reply was that such an assignation would deprive 
the money of its eleemosynary character (in a ceremonial 
sense) since the law required that it should be devoted to the 
Moslem poor.” 

On four occasions I used my four-line postcard to reply 
to inquiries about casualties. 

The brigade major wrote asking for news of his friend 
Captain B., who had been killed in the fight at Katia. 

I was asked twice about the cause of death of the private 
who had been killed by a bomb from a British aeroplane at 
Bir el Abd. In my first reply I tried to disguise the infor- 
mation, as it was passing through enemy hands, But the 
second inquiry was peremptory in its demand why the un- 
fortunate man, who was known to have been alive and well 
at Bir el Abd, had died at Bir el Abd. Naturally, as my dis- 
guised language was creating suspicion, I had to tell the 
plain truth. 

I also received a letter from the mother of Corporal S., 
who had died at El Arish, asking me for particulars of her 
son’s end. The letters sent to her by Sister C. evidently had 
not reached their destination. 
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CHAPTER X 
ATTRITION 


GRADUALLY our liberty was now increased. The first con- 
cession granted was that, instead of a visit t 
any who wished could 
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What 


by others 
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ridge and chess became favourite games. Regular bridge 
fours were formed and continued with variations throughout 
imprisonment. Chess did not long survive a vigorous infancy. 
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On a visit to the lower camp, as I was arriving, one en- 
thusiast was shouting to another that they were now making 
moves from another room. I was surprised to find how 
much variety could be introduced into the game and how 
loudly enthusiastic the players could become. I had always 
thought of chess players as the strong silent kind. 

As the spring of 1917 approached, the Commandant began 
to suspect that certain officers might make an attempt to 
escape. As a detective, he was quite ingenious. From obser- 
vations made by himself, his staff and the guard, he com- 
piled a list of suspects. They had made a note of those who 
took vigorous exercise or walked well or who had acted in 
any way suspiciously. Calling on the senior British officer, 
the Commandant told him that these officers were to be im- 
‘anning the list, the senior British officer was 
surprised to see the names of men who, he was sure, had not 
given the subject of escape a single thought and whom no 
3ritisher suspected in the least. Wishing to save an innocent 
victim, he exclaimed with the air of a man who could regard 
it as no more than a joke: “You surely do not suspect Lieut. 


X. 


prisoned. 


do you?” 

! Yes!” the Commandant answered, his voice pro- 
ceeding in crescendo and ending in a roar. “Lieut. X. could 
walk all the way to London.” 


By similar manoeuvres, the list was eventually reduced to 
reasonable proportions, Of course, one fallacy of this method 
was that some who contemplated escape, but were able to 
keep quiet and act as innocents, were not even on the list 
of suspects, while others who appeared to be probable 
escapees and consequently were on the list were quite inno- 
cent of the charge. 

Those who remained on the truncated list were asked to 
give their parole not to attempt to escape. The majority 
refused and were segregated, their liberty being still further 
curtailed. Two diehards remained segregated in a house 
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near the upper camp for several months; the rest compro- 
mised with the Commandant after several weeks, 

The ethics of making an attempt to escape was a subject 
that caused considerable discussion and some heart-burning 
in the camps. When the Kut prisoners arrived, their deplor- 
able state precluded all thought of escape as the Turkish 
practice of punishing the whole camp would have been fatal 
to many of the survivors. But when normal conditions re- 
turned, the question became a hardy perennial, Three classes 
could be distinguished : 

1. There were those who desired or demanded complete 
freedom of action regardless of all consequences. They held 
the view that it was a prisoner’s duty to his country to try 
to escape, in order, if possible, to serve actively again or, in 
any case, to act so as to keep the Turks constantly on the 
alert and thus force them to maintain the guard at full 
strength. As we were now prevented from fighting, we 
should at least prevent as many as possible of the enemy 
from going to the front. 

2. There were others, chiefly among the older men, who 
considered that the penalty inflicted on all the prisoners for 
the escape of an individual from the camp was so drastic that 
a prospective escapee should be regarded as a common enemy. 
The unpleasant experience of close confinement of all officer 
prisoners in the Armenian Church, when the absence of the 
three British officers from the camp was discovered, still 
remained fresh in memory, This attitude was, of course, 
quite irreconcilable with the first. 

3. The third section comprised those in whom bravery and 
enterprise were tempered with experience and discretion. 
They were glad to accept any comfort granted them, but 
were not averse to bearing hardship in the cause of duty, if 
accomplishment were feasible. They looked around and saw 
rugged hills. They knew that reckless and callous brigands, 
with everything to their advantage in an encounter, infested 
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them. And even if the coast were gained, the chance of escap- 
ing from it was still more remote. 

It was not insignificant that Gordium, an ancient city of 
Phrygia, associated with the traditional “Gordian knot,” was 
not many miles distant from our camp. The tradition runs 
that the Phrygians, seeking a king, consulted the oracle at 
Delphi. He instructed them to choose the first person they 
met riding on an ox-cart towards the Temple of Zeus. Gor- 
dius, a poor peasant, won the laurel, and was elected king. 
He dedicated his cart and yoke to Zeus, in the acropolis of 
Gordium, which was named after him, and tied the knot of 
the yoke so skilfully that an oracle declared that whoever 
should unloose it would be ruler of all Asia. When Alex- 
ander the Great was at Gordium on his campaign against 
Darius, he cut the knot in two with his sword, and applied 
the prophesy to himself. But the Gordian knot of an escape 
over the Phrygian hills infested with brigands was not so 
easily manipulated. 

To me, as a medical officer, the subject of escape was quite 
impersonal. I was on active duty here as truly as at the 
front, even though duty now consisted for the most part in 
merely waiting. 

3ritish officers who had been interned at Kastamonu had 
been persuaded by the Turks to give their parole not to 
attempt to escape, and were transferred to the more con- 
genial camp at Geddos near Ushak. There they were to 
receive special liberties. En route they passed through 
Afyon. Their action was strongly criticized and resented by 
many of the British officers in Afyon. 

Spring arrived without a ray of light or hope from the 
seats of war. 

Lieut.-Col. C., with whom I had been captured at Katia, 
arrived in the camp at this time and became the recognized 
senior British officer. He had been very ill with typhoid at 
Yozgat but was again in good health. He was as affable and 
diplomatic with the Turks as he had been with the Germans 
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when he attended the funeral of the German officer at Bir el 
Abd. He was courteous to the Commandant, without humili- 
ating himself in the least. I invited him to afternoon tea to 
report on my journey with the wounded to Damascus. He 
mentioned that he had asked the German and Turkish offi- 
cers he had met en route from El] Arish to treat me well 
when I should arrive later. 

Soon after arrival, he invited the Commandant to dinner 
at his mess. The Commandant accepted the invitation. An 
interesting story which throws an illuminating sidelight on 
3ritish and Turkish humour was current about it. The 
Colonel, warming to the character of genial host, thought he 
would please the Commandant by I 


praising Turk women. 
he asked, “they are 


“Why do your women wear vi 
lovely, beautiful.” 

“That is why,” drily answered the Commandant. 

Later on, the Commandant had his turn. “Three British 
prisoners are to be hanged in the bazaar to-morrow,” he said, 
addressing the Colonel with gusto, through the interpreter, 
“I invite you to be present at the hanging.” The Colonel 
preserved his sangfroid, but, need y, declined the 
honour. The announcement provided a savoury of worm- 


€ss to Sz 


wood and gall for the meal. There were indeed, three hang- 


ings on the following day, but the victims were Turkish 
brigands, not British prisoners. They were suspended by 
the neck with the feet off the ground until they expired. It 
was a public spectacle. 

We were indebted to the Colonel for a valuable concession. 
The fast of the month of Ramadan was observed while he 
was our senior officer. He suggested to the Commandant 
that if we were allowed to play cricket in a field near the 
town instead of walking miles along a road, the strain would 
be less severe on the fasting posta. Although the military 
could obtain a dispensation from this religious discipline, the 
Commandant readily granted the request. At the end of the 
month, the practice was not discontinued, and when cold 
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weather arrived, football and hockey were allowed to be sub- 
stituted for cricket. 

I first became aware of Ramadan in an academic way in 
Egypt; in Afyon it became part of our life. 

Gibbon wrote in the following terms about the fast of 
Ramadan which was introduced by Mohammed: “He insti- 
tuted in each year a fast of thirty days; and strenuously 
recommended the observance, as a discipline which purifies 
the soul and subdues the body, as a salutary exercise of 
obedience to the will of God and his apostle. During the 
month of Ramadan, from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
the Mussulman abstains from eating and drinking, and 
women and baths and perfumes, from all nourishment that 
can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can gratify 
the senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan 
coincides by turns with the winter cold and the summer heat; 
and the patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a 
drop of water, must expect the close of a tedious and sultry 
day.” 

When feeling flippant, I imagined I could see the Turks 
anxiously watching the sun whose setting would give the 
‘ 1 to the Muezzin to proclaim from the minaret the ter- 
mination of the day’s fast. The night alarm was produced 
by the ignition of gunpowder in a pipe on the site of an old 
blockhouse alongside the path, about halfway up the Kara- 
hisar. At an unearthly hour of the night I was awakened 
by its noise, which sounded like gunfire and seemed to shake 
the town. Sitting up with a start I thought for a moment I 
was again in the thick of battle, When fully awake the 
alarm sounded to me like a message of warning to the Turks 
that eating and drinking must be prosecuted vigorously, while 
it was yet night, for day was nigh when no man must eat 
or drink. 

The introduction of sport was greatly appreciated. It 
produced a healthy rivalry between the camps, apart from 
the exercise and interest it provided. To the Kholasi it 
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brought a new problem and no doubt from his point of view, 
an unnecessary and a mad one. On an occasion when the 
Commandant was out of town he was asked to allow a cricket 
match between the two camps. He hesitated long as if in 


doubt about the consequences of such a rash act. Perhaps 
he had a dim vision of the culmination of a plot between the 
two camps, of a concerted rush on the postas during the heat 
of the combat with the bats and balls and stumps as wea- 
pons; of the escape of players and onlookers in a body; and 
of himself in disgrace and hanging like a mere brigand from 
the gallows. But whatever the nebulous nature of his 
thoughts, he eventually 
teams should play on different grounds. That would at least 
prevent collaboration between the camps. However, when 


€ permission on condition that the 


I 


it was pointed out to him that it was only possible to play a 
cricket match on the same wicket, he grudgingly allowed it, 
with the proviso that the two camps must not speak to one 


another during the game. The dread of an escape was evi- 


dently an obsession with the Kholasi, but it may have been 
merely 

After a few months Lieut.-Col. C. was sent to Constanti- 
nople. 

In spring I had another mild attack of malaria 

The new prisoners were mostly aviators. Two arrived 
from the vicinity of Gallipoli where they had been compelled 
to land, owing to engine trouble, long after it had been eva- 
cuated by the Entente. The pilot was a Scot who arrived 
wearing kilts. It was said that the Turks made 2 demonstra- 
tion of disapproval as he walked through the bazaar but did 
not molest him. It was mentioned that the Koran forbade 
the exposure of knees to the public gaze. 

30th pilot and observer were youthful. The latter was 
cheerful and full of confidence. He remarked without any 
appearance of concern that he had been ill with tuberculosis 


a demonst 


ition of efficiency, 


some time before joining the army. Indeed an old super- 
ficial lesion recurred soon after his arrival in Afyon, but 
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healed after running a subacute course. Perhaps he was 
joking at my expense when he asked me to explain by a 
sketch, the difference between the Sinai and the Mesopo- 
tamian fronts. However, I was uncharitable enough to take 
the question as an indication of his fragmentary knowledge 
of geography; and his physical imperfection led me to con- 
clude that the Entente had been forced to put every ounce 
of energy into the struggle. It brought home to me the 
intensity of mobilization. 

New prisoners were the centre of great interest among us 
at first. They were potential sources of news from the land 
to which our eyes turned as those of the captives in Babylon 
to Jerusalem, Their conversation was fresh; it had not been 
repeated again and again until it fell on unreceptive minds. 
We heard about the changes in the social life of London, 
about women doing men’s work, about short skirts and a 
new code of morals; but we soon discovered that we were 
better informed than they of the military situation. The 
Hilal, maps hidden from the prying eyes of the Turks, the 
German instinct for exactness even with news which they 
tried to hide with a smoke screen at first, but eventually dis- 
closed, and minds in the camp that specialized in the subject, 
kept us better informed than those in the thick of the con- 
flict at the front. For example, the specialists had noticed 
that when the Germans announced that their brave troops 
had attacked the enemy with supreme valour and covered 
themselves with glory, they had probably been decimated and 
driven back. A few days afterwards, the new positions 
would be disclosed in the newspaper and duly marked on 
their maps. The language of German military journalese 
became an open book to them. 

Occasionally, when officers were walking through the 
bazaar, children made the cut-throat sign to them. The news 
of a Turkish victory had probably then reached Afyon. 
Their war news was usually exaggerated or ill-timed. When 
the British were defeated at Gaza, Egypt was already in 
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Turkish hands; but when the Turks were defeated there, 
Jerusalem had already fallen to the British. 

In our early days, tales were told of the alleged shooting 
of Bulgarian prisoners in Afyon during the Balkan War, 
but we were not perturbed. The townspeople rarely showed 
us any signs of hostility. 

On rare occasions after the Muezzin’s cry had sent us 
indoors, a band of Turkish boys marched through our camp 
playing their national anthem; or rather someone said it was 
their national anthem. We then concluded that they were 
celebrating a great Turkish victory. I was told that their 
national anthem is imbued with the fatalistic spirit, telling 
the tale of a young man who left his sweetheart to go to the 
wars and never returned. However I have been unable to 
verify the story. Perhaps it is like the lamentation in Jere- 
miah 22, 10: “Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan 
him, but weep sore for him that goeth away, for he shall 
return no more nor see his native country.” If so, the impli- 
cation may have been for us; but in our ignorance we were 
merely amused. 

Afyon is on the route taken by storks in their migration 
at the end of winter, from A 
Holland and northern Germany ; and in autumn from Europe 
to Africa. They fly in large flocks mostly at night. Moham- 
medans say that they make a yearly pilgrimage to Mecca. 
They were heard by us when passing overhead. 


frica to Europe, particularly 


My companion left our mess in the spring of 1917 to live 
in the same mess as his uncle. As we had journeyed together 
into the unknown and set up house together, it was like be- 
ginning imprisonment again to be separated from him, The 
tuberculous observer filled the vacancy. As a room-mate, 
he was cheerful and companionable and easy to live with, 
but, about the decoration of the room he had expensive ideas 
that seemed to me unjustified and impolitic in imprisonment. 
Probably the difference between us was that he cid not have 
the question of earning a livelihood in the future to consider, 
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whereas the question was important to me. As our ideas 
were obviously incompatible, I decided to seek other sleep- 
ing quarters, although I had become attached to the little 
room. The small room on the same floor, the window of 
which looked on the residence of the Mulazim was vacant 
and I chose it. 

Changes in the personnel of the various houses were now 
occurring fairly frequently. There were various reasons, 
not of a serious nature, With new arrivals, new friendships 
were formed. In our small space, eccentricities were apt to 
be magnified into vices which palled on others. Rearrange- 
ments were also made as a conscious or subconscious means 
of relieving monotony. Some showed a disposition for fre- 
quent change; others were as static as the Black Rock. Some 
changed for some educational advantage, for instance, in 
order to be near the French for tuition. An Australian from 
the lower camp joined me in this room, and Capt. W. and 
Lieut. L. joined our mess. 

Sandflies were a great nuisance ort the ket ground and 
produced quite an epidemic of sandfly fever in the camp. It 
was caused by a filtrable virus transmitted by the sandfly, 
and lasted about three days. I had not seen it previously 
and thought the first patient had malaria. It was never fatal. 

On 5 and 6 July 1917 a total eclipse of the moon occurred. 
We noticed the eclipse soon after it had begun. Suddenly a 
burst of rifle-fire disturbed the stillness of the night and the 
enveloping darkness. We knew nothing of the Turkish 
superstition at the time, but concluded at once that the firing 
was directed against the eclipse and not against us. A few 
minutes after it began, the English interpreter entered our 
house and told us not to be alarmed at the firing as it was 
only the custom of the country, I thought it really consider- 
ate of the interpreter and felt that I had misjudged him. I 
had not imagined him to be capable of such altruism, The 
explanation of the eclipse understood by the postas was that 
it was caused by a dragon in the act of swallowing the moon 
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and thus extinguishing its beneficent light. The obvious thing 
for them to do was to try to destroy the dragon; hence the 
rifle-fire. Of course, their attack was not at first successful, 
but by patience and perseverance attained its objective. To 
the Turks the result was propter hoc and not merely post 
hoc. more advanced civilizations adopt similar reasoning 
in other departments especially the medical, “let him who 
is without sin among you, cast the first stone.” 

According to A History of the Romans by Horton, p, 
152, there was a similar experience at the battle of Pydna in 
168 B.c. during the Third Macedonian W “It was the 
night of the 21st of June: the two armies were encamped 
facing each other, when a general agitation was created by a 
sudden eclipse of the moon. The ki 
pirited, saw in the event an omen of de In the Roman 
Army consternation was great: the sol hed brazen 
vessels together and waved torches towards the sky to 


rvous and dis 


1eTs C 


frighten away the monster which was devouring Diana: but 
a military tribune, Sulpicius Gallus, explained to his fellow 
countrymen the nature of the phenomenon. Rationalism 
vanquished superstition and the Romans recovered their 
composure.” 

Not a little excitement was created in tl 
time by the announcement that five British officers had been 
chosen for exchange and would be sent to Constantinople in 
a few days. We were again caught napping 
“hope springs eternal in the human bre< 
our previous disillusionments, we hailed the news as the 
dawn of a new era of hope. A few, certainly, were sceptical. 
A doubt hovered in the background of my own mind, but it 
was smothered as soon as it threatened to become articulate. 
The officers chosen had no difficulty in casting out any lin- 
gering doubt. They were jubilant over their good fortune. 
The unchosen were very envious, yet congratulated them 
sincerely. My room-mate was one of the five. There were 
joyful farewell celebrations, long conversations about what 


about this 


Of a certainty 
In spite of all 
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would be done in England with a view to alleviating our lot, 
and messages delivered verbally for anxious friends. Then 
the fortunate ones sold their belongings and departed, leav- 
ing behind a halo of good wishes for us. Alas! Again, sad 
disillusionment! On reaching Constantinople, instead of 
being greeted by the specially honoured guest attitude which 
the Turkish officials could so well affect when the occasion 
demanded it, they were imprisoned in a cell where the sole 
occupation was the enumeration of bugs. Instead of being 
repatriated, they were punished as a reprisal for the alleged 
punishment of five Turkish officers who were prisoners of 
war in Egypt. One of the five British officers became ill, 
was neglected and eventually died in the Turkish hospital 
from typhus. Then it transpired that the information about 
the punishment of five Turkish officers in Egypt was false. 
The Turks, however, offered no apology and made no 
amends; they were even tardy in releasing the remaining 
four British officers who were in jail for three months and 
returned to Afyon thrice-chastened men. 

My next room-mate was the only Canadian who arrived 
in our camp. His health was poor from the outset, and 
when he became ill with a septic throat his heart could not 
stand up to the strain of the toxic poisoning and he suc- 
cumbed. He was buried in the town cemetery, the service 
being conducted by a prisoner padre who had recently 
arrived. We were allowed to attend the funeral. It was my 
only visit to the cemetery. Although many of the men were 
buried there and we had acquired a certain degree of fatal- 
ism, this death in our midst, the first since that of the Hindu, 
cast a gloom over the camp. 

The tombstones in the cemetery attracted our attention. 
Those of the Mohammedans were vertical and were made 
either of mere rugged rock or of marble adorned with marble 
turbans or fezzes. Those of the Armenians were of white 
marble and depicted the tools of the trade of the departed. 
My next room-companion was a man who had just been 
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discharged from the Turkish hospital where his illness had 
been diagnosed as typhus. The sick seemed to have a natural 
tendency to gravitate to my room. In a few days his tem- 
perature went up again. I reported the matter to the medical 
officer I.M.S., who, being the senior, was in medical charge 
of the camps. Owing to the relapse a week after the fall of 
temperature at the end of the previous atta it was decided 
that the illness was really relapsing fever and not typhus. 
Relapsing fever is caused by a spirochaete which is spread 
by lice in Europe and Turkey and ticks in Africa. Typhus 
is also spread by lice. After the pyrexia had continued for 
almost a week, he showed evidence of an approaching crisis. 
I sat up with him that night. The crisis occurred as antici- 
’ pated, his temperature dropping below normal, but on the 
following day I had a paroxysm of malaria and we both had 
to be nursed by our orderly. During the course of the morn- 


K 


ing, my companion required some immediate attention which 
I was unable to give as I had a tendency to faint on stand- 
ing when my temperature was even moderately high. I had 
fainted during a previous attack of malaria. In the dilemma 
I shouted to the orderly. The kitchen was some distance 
away and it was only after I had repeated the call several 
times, raising my voice at every call, that the orderly heard. 
Evidently my voice was also heard in the house of the 
Mulaizim on the other side of the street, because the day 


afterwards the Commandant, attended by his humble satel- 
lites, called on us and inquired the cause of the trouble. On 
learning that I was having an attack of malaria, he suggested 
that I go into hospital. Alarmed, I answered: “No, no! The 


attack is over now.” 
Thereupon he assumed the role of physician and advised: 
“Well, then, quinine une gramme, deux grammes.” 


I was very astonished. His medical education had evid- 
ently advanced since the day when he told me that half a 
gramme daily was enough. My room-mate had another bout 
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of pyrexia, shorter than the second, It also terminated by a 
crisis but was not followed by a recurrence. 

This was not the only serious infectious disease experi- 
enced in the camps. About this time a British officer deve- 
loped typhus and was sent into the Turkish hospital; but 
it was a mild attack and he soon returned to the camp. No- 
body else in the camps contracted it. 

A French orderly contracted an illness which clinically I 
diagnosed as paratyphoid fever. He was nursed in his room, 
the usual precautions being taken to avoid spread of the 
infection. It was a moderately severe attack, but he recov- 
ered without causing any anxiety. Nobody else in the camps 
had a similar illness. It was surprising that these infectious 
diseases did not spread in the camp. 

As the companion of my journey to Afyon had been free 
from malaria since his course of arrhénal, I decided to have 
a course of twenty daily subcutaneous injections in addition 
to the quinine (five grains daily) that I was taking by mouth. 
I purchased the arrhénal in the usual way and arranged with 
the assistant-surgeon who had assisted me at the Madrissah 
to give me the injections. As soon as the course of arrhénal 
was finished, I stopped the quinine and had no further attack 
of malaria. 

This assistant-surgeon was very subject to paroxysms of 
malaria. He was keen on sport, but whenever he played 
even cricket he had to pay the penalty by a paroxysm. Even- 
tually I persuaded him to have a course of arrhénal. Subse- 
quently he was free from attacks of malaria even though 
he indulged in sport freely. 

Probably the Turkish word we heard most often and all 
knew, was “yussuk” i.e. “forbidden.” We were subject to 
all kinds of pinpricks which were inherent in the casual un- 
methodical nature of the Turks. The following instance will 
illustrate. One afternoon the officers prepared for the usual 
afternoon game of football and collected at the end of the 
promenade to await the arrival of the posta who was to ac- 
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company them, The time arrived and passed and the minutes 
ran on without the posta appearing. Then they began to 
make inquiries and eventually found out that no posta was 
available to take them to the foootball ground that afternoon 
as some religious festival was being celebrated. 

We acquired the attitude of expecting nothing and yet 
being prepared for anything in Turkey. Something to which, 
according to our notions, there could be no objection would 
often be vetoed with a conclusive “yussuk.” 
cession which we considered it presumptuous to request 
would be allowed. 

A wag who was very fertile of ideas in the gloaming ove: 
a tot of raki that served as an appetiser for dinner remarked 


Rarely a con- 


that, during the next war, if he were put in charge of a camp 
of Turkish prisoners and wished to punish them severely, 
he would make them do a particular thing at a particular 
time every day throughout imprisonment. Such a life would 
be worse than the eternity of an apostate in a Mohammedan 
hell! 

Association football was played at first but, later, Rugby 
became the favourite game. It was remarkable how some 
not played footbal! to 


who, in private life, obviously 
any extent, seemed to enjoy a game of Association football. 


One player appeared to put all his energy into reaching the 
ball, but as soon as it was within reach of his foot, some 
restraining force seemed to prevent him from kicking it; he 
hesitated and let an opponent get ahead of him. Then his 
enthusiasm would revive and the operation would be re- 
peated. Rugby did not lend itself so readily to such comedy. 

One morning, British soldiers were marched in double file 
into the street outside our camp. While we were wondering 
what was amiss, the Turkish doctor arrived and walked along 
the files, holding the wrist of each man as he passed him. 
The only explanation that I could offer when questioned by 
inquisitive officers, was that he was feeling the wrists of the 
men to find out if they had a temperature, with a view to 
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detecting typhus among them. It remained a mystery to us 
why they were brought into our locality for the examination. 
Towards the end of the summer the Russians returned to 
our camp in greater force than ever, The naval officers had 
been joined by military officers captured in the Caucasus. 
The camp spread into the cross-street that contained the 
spring. 
Commander B. had changed considerably in the brief in- 
terval. He had begun to suffer from rheumatism and looked 
broken in health. The disintegration of the Russian “steam- 
roller” must have been a heavy blow to him. His old optim- 
ism had gone; he talked little and remained indoors most 


of the day. He had also ceased to be senior officer. An 
impulsive and fiery but warmhearted and friendly cavalry 
officer, Prince A., had superseded him by dint of seniority. 

But to me the most interesting of the new arrivals was 
Captain V.V., who had a striking personality. He lived in 
a house almost opposite ours. I became acquainted with him 
through the illness of one of his room-mates whom he asked 
me to attend. Recovery was rapid with scarcely any treat- 
ment. Another Russian became ill, and after I had attended 
him with the same happy result, Capt. V.V. was effusive with 
thanks and expressed his gratitude in the following way: 
“All you have to do, doctor, in order to cure your patients, 
is to put in an appearance.” 

I answered diffidently: “You are very kind. The illnesses 
were only mild and nature scarcely needed my help.” 

On learning that I was studying German, he offered to 
give me lessons. He spoke German well, having studied at 
Heidelberg University. It was impossible to refuse his kind 
offer. He was a strenuous teacher and as dynamic as Lieut. 
L.F. was placid in manner. On arriving at his mess-room for 
the first lesson, I addressed him in English which he had, 
since his capture, learned well enough in a few months to 
carry on a fluent conversation. “No, no!” he expostulated, 
“you must speak in German.” Then for an hour on a hot 
R 
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afternoon, we talked in German, he making the conversation, 
and I answering with difficulty. He had a facile imagination 
and an alert mind and could talk inconsequential general- 
ities for the hour with the greatest ease. 

One afternoon I found him greatly agitated. As soon as I 
th inte emotion: 
I visiting 


arrived, without preamble, he said v 
“Doctor, I have had a terrible experience. | 
another Russian house and had almost reached the top of 


the steps leading to the door, when a fellow Russian car 


up to me and before I realized what he was about to do, 
struck me in the face. That is one of the greatest insults 
that can be committed on a Russian and when the war is 
over I shall find him and kill him. He is an anarchist.” His 
ve of potential tragedy 


manner was vehement and expre 
and I felt that he meant what he said 
Unfortunately for my lessons, he departed soon after- 
wards for Constantinople, ostensibly for medical treatment. 
He had confided to me that he was endeavouring to be trans- 
ferred there with a view to making an attempt to escape. I 
had begun to regard him as a friend and regretted his de- 
parture. He succeeded in escaping to Odessa 
On one occasion we entertained Prince A. at afternoon 
ia and he was very unas- 


tea. Princes were numerous in Rus 
suming, so we did not feel any embarrassment. He reciproc- 
ated and received us in a free and jovial manner. He invited 
us to partake of a tot of vodka and produced two brands 
which he called the strong and the weak. We chose the weak, 
he the strong. After drinking our portion we concluded that 
the terms should have been strong and stronger, and mar- 
velled that his tot had produced so little effect on him 

He happened to be in great glee about a scrape into which 
a posta stationed outside his residence on the previous day 
had got. This posta, finding the time drag heavily on nominal 
guard duty over exemplary prisoners of war, had been 
tempted to beguile it by visiting a nearby house occupied by 
Armenians. A Turkish officer had found him there with an 
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Armenian girl and the inevitable bastinado had caused him 
to regret his delinquency. Prince A. thought it a great joke 
and laughed merrily as he recounted the tale. 

But he was soon to have a different experience of punish- 
ment with the bastinado, which did not in the least amuse 
him. A Russian officer incurred the anger of the Command- 
ant, who struck him, In an attempt to ward off the blow, 
the Russian raised his arm. The Commandant accused him 
of trying to snatch his sword, and seething with malignity 
and simulated indignation, had him bastinadoed until he 
became unconscious, and then brutally treated in prison. 
Prince A. called on the Commandant, protested and as 
threateningly as possible demanded hospital treatment which 
was eventually granted. The victim recovered but returned 
to the camp broken in spirit. 

At the end of summer the tedium of imprisonment began 
to weigh heavily on me. I was still able to read even medical 
books, but study gradually became a mere show. I found it 
difficult to concentrate and assimilate, and attained a state 
of stalemate such as the war seemed to have reached. It 
appeared as if, for the remainder of my life, I should vege- 
tate or exist uselessly like a dispirited caged animal. 
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CHAPTER XI 
HOPE IN TRAVAIL 


On 1 November 1917 twenty-two British officers arrived 
from Yozgat. Among them were a major I.M.S., a captain 
R.A.M.C. and two of the three naval officers who had 
escaped from Afyon, had been recaptured and had then been 
imprisoned in Constantinople for ten months The senior 
officer of the party was Lieut.-Col. F.W., who became senior 
British officer of the camps. He was courteous towards the 
Turks but adopted a firm attitude with them and set about 
trying to have conditions improved, Previously the Com- 
mandant’s injustice had been accepted with silent submission, 
but now the attitude of respectful but firm protest was 


initiated. 
The new senior officer first of all took up the cause of the 
officers who had been segregated for several months because 


they had refused to give their parole. His protest soon bore 
fruit. They were released unconditionally and returned to 
ordinary prison life. One became the very efficient camp 
secretary. 

Instead of a postcard of four lines, we were allowed to 
write a one-page letter every week and, subsequently, to send 
more letters home than one a week. 

The major I.M.S. was also very energetic in his depart- 
ment. He complained persistently about the unsatisfactory 
state of the medical work and eventually obtained permis- 
sion for the captain R.A.M.C. to attend the rank and file 
daily at the Armenian Church. Later he was allowed to open 
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a hospital in the upper camp, using the first floor of an Ar- 
menian house, 

The new arrivals were accomplished performers in the 
arts and crafts. They had a well-trained orchestra with self- 
made instruments and music written from memory. Their 
carpentry had almost reached the professional standard. 

They also engendered an interest, which, however, did not 
sink deeply, in spiritualism. The remarkable exploits of 
Lieuts Jones and Hill, so vividly described in The Road to 
Endor, had divided the camp at Yozgat into believers, agnos- 
tics and sceptics. The assurance of the unbelievers there 
had been rudely shaken by the positive nature of the evid- 
ence; but in Afyon, where the visual manifestations were 
absent, the subject remained academic, In spite of reports, 
we adhered to the attitude of scepticism or at least of 
agnosticism. 

A few of the new arrivals were certain that Jones and 
Hill were merely simulating insanity, but, as it was being 
used as a pretext for exchange, they conveyed the informa- 
tion to some of us by disguised hints or appropriate winks. 

Plays and concerts continued to be held with added vigour, 
but the theatre of operations was changed to the upper camp. 

On a memorable occasion, a combined play by officers and 
men was produced on the dais at the east end of the Ar- 
menian Church, the performance being admirably done. The 
Commandant, his comely veiled wife and his friends occu- 
pied the gallery at the back of the Church. Their tense 
attitude suggested that they thoroughly. enjoyed it. 

We had long suspected that many of our parcels were 
being misappropriated by the Commandant and his staff. 
Eventually proof of the thefts was obtained. British non- 
commissioned officers, whose quarters were in the Armenian 
Church and who had been given the task of sorting out the 
parcels, made a note of parcels addressed to officers whom 
they knew. This was conveyed to the officers, who compared 
it with their list of parcels delivered to them. It was found 
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that the N.C.O’s had sorted out more than the officers had 
received. 

Rumours that a more serious offence had also been com- 
mitted by the Commandant, began to be mentioned with 
bated breath. 

The Commandant’s chief reasons for discontinuing my 
medical work among the rank and file and for preventing 
intercommunication between officers and rank and file, were 
now obvious. 

When the camp became settled after the stir of the re- 
arrangements, the major I.M.S. informed me that it had been 
decided that I be transferred to the other camp, so that a 
doctor would be in residence there. The news was unwel- 
come to me. The attachments made in the early days of 
internment had become fixed, my studies with friends had 
become habits and a change was like an added imprisonment. 
However, it was really good for me as it helped to break a 
stagnating habit. Fortunately, in No. 3 house of that camp, 
there was a vacancy in a room occupied by two Australians 
with whom I was on friendly terms. The mess was com- 
posed of men who had been together since the beginning of 
imprisonment, and I was like a stranger and intruder among 
them. But their attitude was not unfriendly. 

The Commandant provided carriage for my baggage such 
as it was, and called at my new quarters soon after my 
arrival, apparently to see that the baggage had arrived all 
right. Unable to speak any Turkish, I asked the senior 
officer, who could make himself understood passably well in 
Turkish, to thank the Commandant for arranging the car- 
riage of my luggage, but he made no sign that he had heard. 
I understood and sympathized with his attitude. He had 
suffered barbarous imprisonment in Constantinople and 
would not deign to exchange any courtesies with Turks. The 
Commandant may have meant to convey to me, by his new 
interest, that he now retracted his non-recognition of me as 
a doctor, or he may have thought that he deserved to be 
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entertained to liquid refreshment. His presence, however, 
was simply ignored. 

Lieut, S.M. was a congenial room-mate. In civil life he 
had been a member of the Queensland public service. He 
was interested in German as there were many German resi- 
dents in Toowoomba, his home town in Australia, and he 
had acquired some knowledge of the language. We had 
lessons together. He was waggish about his capture, claim- 
ing that the Turks had made him a prisoner on Gallipoli by 
mistake. He explained that they had retained prisoners only 
from new landing parties to see what manner of troops they 
were, The rest of their captives were shot. He was a 
sniper—a good one I have been told in Australia, by men 
who knew of his work at the front—and, on the occasion 
when he was captured, the Turks thought he belonged to a 
new landing party whereas he had merely been moved from 
one post to another. Lieut. E. was quiet and meditative and 
passed the time in an interesting way, by reading all the 
books of travel that he could muster. He had studied French 
and Norwegian but was not now so interested in languages. 
As he had been a farmer in Western Australia and all his 
material interests were centred there, his language studies 
must have been for the purpose of passing time or satisfying 
curiosity. He had the contemplative expression associated 
with the inhabitants of lonely open spaces. With a long 
experience of the struggle inevitable with pioneering in the 
virgin bush, perhaps his vacant hours were now invaded by 
anxieties for the welfare of his farm, by visions of drought, 
or of rain coming at inopportune times. Distant fields look 
greenest, as he had remarked about the men who were 
changing their residence frequently, but those unseen are 
apt to be afflicted by the direst calamities. He looked wiry 
and was thrifty and level-headed, 

The camp had lost a certain amount of lustre. The garden 
had vanished owing to the exigencies of space. Bufru, which 
used to be played with great vigour almost continuously, was 
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ur 


now being played only spasmodically. Dogs had been reduced 
to three by a decree of the camp, when, owing to their 
numbers, they threatened to be an unbearable nuisance. The 
debating society, which had been suspected by the Turks as 
an escaping society and brought to an untimely end, was but 
a memory of former mental vigour, and study was the 
monopoly of those to whom it had become part of life and 
was not merely an excrescence. 

The medical student was a member of this house. As we 
were both keen to pursue medical studies in order to pre- 
pare for the exacting requirements of private life, we acted 
as a stimulus to each other and ar 


1 to have readings 
daily. But what seemed easy in theory proved 
lifficult in practice. The only av 


lable place was at 
the mess-table, as none of the bedrooms were single and no 


corner was exempt trom interruption in the courtyard, 


When we had reached an interesting passage or were ex- 
changing an experience, a door would open with a clatter 
and close with a bang, or an artist would feel like singing or 
whistling near our ears, or someone not artistic would emit 
discordant sounds quite incompatible with study After 
a few attempts we submitted to the inevitable and pursued 
our studies in solitary silence 

An attempt was made by the major I.M.S. to introduce 
sanitary order into the camp. The disposal of garbage had 
been unsatisfactory and subject to no definite arrangement. 
His efforts at reform met with a measure of success. One 
day the senior officer of the camp addressed me with a note 
in his hand: “Brown, will you and Lieut. X. (who acted as 
interpreter) choose a suitable site for the disposal of refuse 
We inspected the surroundings. The 
only ground available was located about a hundred yards 


and report to m 


on the town side of the camp, a short distance from the 
road: we chose it without hesitation. It was already in 
spasmodic use for that purpose, and although an incinerator 


would have rendered the method more scientific, compromise 
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was inevitable. We advised that inflammable refuse should 
be burned when possible. The Turks had no notions about 
sanitary measures except that they seemed to be utterly 
futile and unnecessary, 

One morning, the secretary of another mess brought me 
a piece of bread which he considered unfit for human con- 
sumption. It certainly was far from perfect; it was heavy 
and doughy and contained pieces of straw. I conveyed the 
bread and the complaint to the major I.M.S., who protested 
in writing to the Commandant. On the next visiting day, 
the major told me that the Commandant had replied that 
he had told the baker he would have him hanged if he made 
bread like that again. The Commandant was reported to 
have an interest in the bakery business. We did not take 
his threat to the baker seriously; to us it sounded histrionic. 
He had shown more interest in his own gains than in our 
needs. Can a leopard change his spots? 

This winter was very severe. Snow lay continuously on 
the ground for weeks. A charcoal brazier was a boon in 
our bedroom. Walks were of necessity substituted for 
games and were popular, Restricted in our activities most 
of the time by the snow, we were glad of the opportunity 
to give full scope occasionally to our limbs. Sometimes we 
walked along a road, sometimes along a path through the 
fields. On one occasion the posta, trudging some yards 
behind us, faster than a Turk usually walked, slipped and 
fell when crossing a brooklet. We expected him to show 
great annoyance, but he rose smiling, obviously more amused 
than angry over the incident. The Turks must have thought 
our exercise another mark of English madness: when we 
could have been brooding over a warm brazier in our rooms, 
we were enduring the unnecessary discomfort of a long 
tedious walk through the snow, with no other apparent aim 
than walking. Occasionally, skating was indulged in. 

The Turkish bath which we were allowed to have once a 
week, was a great luxury. The baths near the upper camp 
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held the monopoly at this time. Apart from the diversion 
the bath provided, it was very refreshing. The steaming 
and the swilling with hot water in the underground chamber, 
followed by a cup of coffee and a cigarette near the char- 
coal brazier in the cooling room, removed the accumulated 
incubus of the past week and freshened me for the week 
beginning. As its beneficent effects wore off I became 
lethargic. 

Commander F. and I visited one another frequently. 

I was very interested in the particularly thorough methods 
used by the French to exclude cold from their house, 
Wherever an aperture could be seen, they pasted strips of 
paper over it. Windows were practically sealed in that way, 
and doors as much as possible. 

Medical work had its light side. One morning I received 
a message from an orderly of another mess asking me to 
call on one of our most brilliant fellow prisoners. For his 
intellectual attainments and his personal disposition, I had 
the greatest admiration. On my arrival he said: “Tam a 
very sick man this morning, doc. Sit down and I shall tell 
you what happened, Last night I had occasion to visit a 
friend’s room. He was entertaining a neighbour who wears 
the biggest boots in the camp. He asked me to remain and 
join the party. Of course I could not be discourteous 
enough to refuse an invitation like that. At that moment, 
my friend was pouring out a drink for the neighbour who 
was sitting cross-legged. Thinking he was putting the drink 
on the table, my friend put it on the neighbour's boot. The 
inevitable result happened. I returned to my room at 3 a.m, 
and now have a splitting headache. Can you oblige me with 
a few tablets of aspirin, doc?” 

At another time, he made a most interesting statement to 
me. He said that the Mulazim was a freemason, having 
given him the freemason’s grip. He volunteered the in- 
formation that he himself was not a freemason, but had 
learned the grip this way. Some years previously he 
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had visited an official, Mr Z., accompanied by a Frenchman. 
As they walked away after the interview, the Frenchman 
said to him: “Mr Z, is a freemason.” 

“How do you know,” my informant asked. ’ 

“He gave me the grip,” was the answer. 

My informant remembered the grip Mr Z. had given him. 
He concluded the account by remarking that he had never 
disclosed it to any one. 

A member of the upper camp, a naval officer who was by 
no means an abstainer from alcohol, had boasted that he 
had never been intoxicated. Thereupon the mess I had 
joined invited him and a friend to dinner. Permission for 
the visit was obtained from the Commandant. A plot was 
put on foot to end the boast forever. A cocktail with raki as 
the basic ingredient was compounded, and the event antici- 
pated with happy confidence. However, at the last moment, 
an obstacle to the visit was raised by the Commandant, who 
probably thought it was connected with a plot to escape, 
and the dinner was guestless. We partook of the rare glass 
as an appetiser for dinner. My elderly room-mate and I, 
having a sensitive palate for alcohol, felt the potent effects 
at once and drank no more. For the remainder of the even- 
ing we were spectators for the most part, and yet assuredly 
enjoyed the feast most. But, although very jovial, the 
function was not disorderly. 

On 17 January 1918 a mild earthquake occurred. An 
officer who had resided in the Mediterranean and had had 
experience of earthquakes, led the van in the flight from 
the building, when he felt the first tremor. The others, in- 
experienced and not alive to the risks, did not hurry. No 
damage was done to the camps, but we heard that a small 
amount of damage had been incurred by the town. 

Earthquakes were not infrequent in this part of the world. 
A notable one that occurred in 1509, laid Constantinople in 
ruins, causing the Sultan Bayazid to flee to Hadrianople. By 
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employing a host of workmen, he rebuilt the capital in a 
few months. 

Owing to the presence of smallpox somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, I was provided with vaccine and officers 
were notified that they could be vaccinated if they wished. 
Several came forward, the man who had lived in the 
Mediterranean leading the van, as he always did when vac- 
cination against any disease was being carried out. None 
reacted. Some months afterwards, vaccination against small- 
pox was again attempted, but only one reacted and his 
reaction was only partial. 

A most curious event happened ak 
monthly report which the senior officer been granted 
the privilege of sending to Constantinople had for a long 
time been rendered nugatory by the simple process of being 
pigeon-holed and forgotten as soon as it < ed, But a Red 
Cross Conference was being held at Berne and the Turkist 
official in charge of prison camps left Constantinople for a 
few weeks in order to attend it. While he was away, his 
substitute, who was hostile to him and to the Commandant 
at Afyon, happened to notice the pigeon-holed monthly re- 
ports sent by our senior officer. 

Astonished by the gravity of the accus 
Commandant, he came to Afyon to invest 
time, the permanent official returned from ‘Be rne, and, learn- 
ing what was happening, hastened to Afyon to ascertain 
what his substitute was doing. We were made aware of the 
Gilbertian, situation by the substitute, and warned by him to 
be careful what we said to the permanent official. As the 
outcome of this investigation, Bimbashi Muslum was placed 
under arrest for court martial on two charges; firstly, the 
theft of our parcels, secondly, the perpetration of unnatural 
offences on four youthful British soldiers. 

We were horrified by the revelation. Much as we dis- 
liked and distrusted the Commandant, we had never associ- 
ated him with such depths of degradation. We did not 


mut this time. The 
a 


ions against the 
te. In the mean- 
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suspect this to be a national vice, but thought it only an 
individual manifestation from which no nation was immune. 
It was the only instance that came to my notice in Turkey. 

Information about the shocking revelation had been sent to 
England by code. In view of the surprising court-martial 
proceedings instituted by the Turks, it is interesting to note 
that, at this time, the British were advancing in Palestine, 
having captured Jerusalem on 9 December 1917, and Jericho 
on 21 February 1918. Evidently the Turks were contem- 
plating the probability of defeat and were seeking to improve 
their relations with the British. 

After one abortive trial, Bimbashi Muslum was committed 
for a second trial. It was said that a characteristically 
Turkish trick was played on the English interpreter to in- 
duce him to turn “Sultan’s evidence!” At the beginning of 
the trial, he was allowed to be present only when evidence 
against the Commandant was being given. Convinced that 
Bimbashi Muslum’s reign had ended, he was not slow to 
tell all he knew. 

All prisoners, officers and men, who wished to give 
evidence at the court martial were asked to intimate the 
fact. I knew nothing about the more serious offence, but 
was eager to report Bimbashi Muslum’s flogging of the men 
for trivial offences, his termination of my services as their 
medical officer and the theft of my medical books. 

The camp was on the tiptoe of excitement on the day of 
the trial, and conversed in groups about the evidence. When 
my turn came, I was taken by the posta to the Madrissah 
and shown into a room in which sat seven solemn Turks, 
one, the President, seated on a dais in the centre, and the 
other six disposed on a divan at intervals half-round 
the room. Near the President, the English interpreter was 
seated at a desk. I did not see Bimbashi Muslum. I was 
asked to take a seat on the divan and give my evidence. I 
made my statement slowly so that the interpreter could 
transcribe it. 
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Each charge as I made it, he read in Turkish to the Court. 
Throughout the proceedings, the members of the Court on 
the divan sat with expressionless faces, and it was impossible 
to decide from their sphinx-like bearing whether they were 
even listening. The President exhibited a little more ani- 
mation but spoke only once. I said that six medical books, 
five of which were new with no handwriting of any kind in 
them, had arrived in Afyon for me but had never been 
delivered, mentioning that I had seen them after their arrival, 
but had been told by the interpreter that instructions had 
been rec d to send them to Constantinople to be censored. 
When I emphasized the fact that they were medical books 
which I required to assist me in my medical work, and the 
interpreter had translated the statement, the President broke 
silence in an agitated crescendo voice that began with a shout 
and ended with a shriek. The interpreter interpreted in his 
usual unctuous tone as if pouring oil on the troubled waters: 
“The President says the British Government would not allow 
Turkish prisoners in Cairo even to receive the Koran.” I 
was sure that his counter-charge had not even a germ of 
truth but without proof could not reply. 

When I had finished giving evidence, the interpreter read 
my complete statement aloud in English for my verification. 
I had occasion to make only one correction. There was no 
cross-examination. 

The result surprised us greatly. The charge of committing 
unnatural offences was dismissed. Bimbashi Muslum did not 
deny the act, but asserted in defence that the consorts of his 
lust were professionals. This was supported by the 
testimony of two Turkish doctors, but two British doctors 
who were allowed to make an examination of the victims 
saw no evidence of professionalism. Apparently, according 
to the Turkish law, it was not an offence when committed 
on professionals. I found it difficult to believe that the law 
of any country would allow or even condone professionalism 
of such a nature in the twentieth century. On the charge of 
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stealing parcels he was found guilty and sentenced to five 
and a half months imprisonment. A sentence of six months 
would have involved a loss of rank which in the opinion of 
the Court, his misdeeds did not warrant. The news reached 
us some time afterwards that he had escaped from prison 
after serving only two months of the sentence, having no 
doubt bought his release with some of the wealth accumu- 
lated at our expense in Afyon. 

The English interpreter also left our camp without any 
regrets on our side. The popular French interpreter, who 
had learned enough English to converse without difficulty, 
acted in his stead. 

Bimbashi Muslum was succeeded as Commandant in 
March 1918 by Kai-Makam, (Lieut.-Col.) Usuf Zia Bey, 
who had served in Macedonia, It was said that he was of 
Arab extraction. He was a short dark man and had a quiet 
manner. He commanded respect and maintained discipline 
without noise or effort. He was invariably fair and 
courteous to prisoners and was never suspected of using his 
position to make private profit at the expense of his country 
or of us. He spoke and acted like a patriot. When the 
British were advancing in Palestine and Syria, he was very 


downcast. 

The spirit of the camps became transformed. 

One of his first acts was to increase our liberty. As an 
extra promenade, the upper camp was allowed a stretch of 
ground on the slope of the hill behind the camp, and the 
lower camp, a hill in the vicinity. But it was understood 
that we should consider ourselves on parole while there. 
Walks were extended, picnics were allowed on the hills and 
even fishing and bathing in a stream were permitted. Officers 
were allowed to visit the bazaar on certain days. 

The maximum penalty for attempting to escape was 
reduced to imprisonment for fourteen days. 

As I had few interests in the lower camp and the amount 
of sickness there was negligible and could easily be dealt 
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with from the upper camp, I applied for permission to fill 
a vacancy that had occurred in the French house. My request 
was granted. I was put into a room with Lieut. G. 

When the Germans launched their great offensive in 
March 1918, the British in the upper camp were preparing 
for a concert, and the serious news did not cause any alter- 
ation in their arrangements, The French, however, were 
horrified at their apparent callousness. Both Commander F. 
and Lieut. L.F. mentioned the subject to me, and, as pre- 
viously, I quite failed to convince them that the British 
attitude was not really frivolous, but was merely camouflage 
to hide thei 

The concert was held and was not in the least marred by 
the German advance on the Western Front. The only 
Frenchman present was the colonial. Commander F, and 
Lieut. L.F. were, however, not offended with me because I 
attended. 

Indeed the news of the German advance at the Western 
*ront was rec 


feelings from the enemy. 


anxiously by us all. We were greatly 
rench generalissimo was appointed to the 
supreme command, as it seemed to us to be the only solution 
to obtain unity. The French considered Foch the best 
general. The Hilal was then eagerly awz every day. 
When its arrival was due, men loitered at the end of the 
promenade and there were frequent inquiries from others 
whether it had come, and what news it had brought. 

On 19 March 1918, ten senior officers including the major 
I.M.S. were transferred from Afyon to Brusa, At this 
period, there were portents even in Afyon of a change in 
the general situation to the advantage of the Entente, quite 
apart from the court martial of Bimbashi Muslum and the 
extra liberty that had been allowed us. 

Good butter was now procurable in the bazaar for the 
first time since my arrival. Apparently supplies which had 
previously been sent to Germany were now being held back. 
After the defeat of the Turks in Syria, the Hilal, which had 


relieved when a 
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called Great Britain the “tyrant of the seas,” remarked that 
they were beginning to realize who their true friends were. 

Commander F. and I resumed lessons and readings. 

The Irish padre who ministered spiritually to all the 
French, except the Protestant Lieut. B., was also receiving 
lessons in French from Commander F. His French flock 
flattered him so much about his progress that one Sunday 
he essayed to read the service in French. The result, I wa 
told, was so like the performance of a French actor imitating 
a neophyte Englishman’s attempt at French that the religious 
service threatened to degenerate into comedy and the inno- 
vation was not repeated. It was not mentioned who intim- 
ated to the padre that English was preferable, nor what 
reason he gave, but I am sure that the French were equal 
to the task without offending the padre’s amour propre. 

One day, Commander F, asked me if I had any objection 
to subjecting myself to an examination in French dictation. 
I looked the surprise I felt. Neither of us had previously 
taken study so seriously. In an abashed tone of voice, he 
continued: “I know you consider it superfluous, Monsieur 
le docteur, but the padre has asked me to arrange the test 
for you both so that he can obtain a measure of his 
progress.” 

I submitted to the examination and made a number of 
errors. A day or two afterwards I asked Commander F. 
how the padre had fared. “Not very well,” he answered, 
“he must have made nearly a hundred mistakes.” 

Commander F. did not seem to have an excellent opinion 
of the padre’s sermons. We were parading the street just 
after a Sunday morning service. I asked a casual question 
about the sermon. The subject was evidently uppermost in 
his thoughts, as he promptly answered in a tone of mild 
disgust: “The padre began his sermon like this—'To-day 
we are celebrating Whitsuntide, the day of Pentecost, which 
is fifty days after Easter; recently we celebrated Ascension 
Day, which is forty days after Easter; therefore Whitsun- 
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tide occurs ten days after Ascension Day!’” His comment 
was, “Any man who cared to preach like that, making 
mathematical problems out of the obvious, could go on for 
ever.” 

In debate, also, he exacted a high standard. The Aus- 
tralians in the upper camp met several times for an informal 
debate. Commander F. was present, by my invitation, on 
one occasion, the subject of the debate bei 
versus protection. Following tradition, the 
Welshmen supported free trade and the Victorians 
tion. Commander F. did not take part in the debate, but 
remarked afterwards, without giving details, that the 
speeches were not very good. 


free trade 
New South 
rotect- 


’ We greatly appreciated the extension of our promenade 
to the slope of the hill. We were in open country and had 
a wide view of the town and plain. In the open space we 

seemed to breathe a less imprisoned air 
At this time Commander F. was reading Green’s Short 
History of the English People and praised it highly, except 
sion. As we walked to and fro, he suddenly 
h won the Battle 
I had long 
eron Bay and 


on one occ 
remarked: “Green asserts that the Eng 
of Quiberon Bay. He is wrong. We wor 


forgotten what Green wrote about Qu 
changed the subject without committing myself. I made a 


point of consulting Green. His statement is: “Eighteen 


thousand men lay ready to embark on board the French 
leet, when Admiral Hawke came in sight of it at the mouth 
of Quiberon Bay. The sea was rolling high, and the coast 
where the French ships lay was so dangerous from its shoals 
and granite reefs that the pilot remonstrated with the 
English Admiral against his project of attack, ‘You have 
done your duty in this remonstrance,’ Hawke coolly replied, 
‘now lay me alongside the French Admiral.’ Two English 
ships were lost on the shoals, but the French Fleet was 
ruined and the disgrace of Byng’s retreat wiped out.” The 
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facts given here would seem to admit of only one conclusion, 
but I have not read the French version. 

For fuel the French were buying logs of firewood. Saw- 
ing them into small pieces suitable for the axe became a 
favourite exercise. A cross-cut saw was used. On one 
occasion when I was working vigorously at one end of the 
saw, far too engrossed to utter a word, big genial Lieut. M., 
the mess secretary, approached me and confidentially whis- 
pered, “Be quiet!” He really meant, “Have a rest” and had 
evidently translated “Soyez tranquille” literally. Naturally 
I was not quiet; my laughter was quite audible. He had 
not progressed well with English, but was not abashed by 
his imperfections, however humorous. 

The British seemed to be more loth than other national- 
ities to risk speaking in public in a foreign language in 
which they were not very proficient. Perhaps they were too 
sensitive about making mistakes or had a keener sense of 
the ridiculous, 

When strolling with Lieut. B. and doing my best to con- 
verse in French, after half an hour's effort during which he 
remained perfectly solemn, I was a little surprised to hear 
his frank comment: “You speak very correctly, Monsieur 
le docteur, but it is not French.” I had always found it 
difficult to assimilate idioms. 

A scene not infrequently seen in the upper camp was an 
orderly sitting out-of-doors knitting with an air of perfect 
domestic felicity. Orderlies also patched clothes and 
repaired boots. 

The refugees seen in the town at this time were mainly 
Kurds. They were in a deplorable condition wearing rags 
and looking starved. Were these some of the men whom 
the Turks had used to destroy the Armenians! Nemesis 
triumphant ! 

Shopping had reached a different plane since 1916, the 
Turkish shopkeepers having become quite sophisticated. 
Walking through the bazaar with a fellow officer who had 
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spent many years in the Middle East, I became very in- 
terested in the attitude of a dignified Turk who, as usual, 
was vending his wares in a sitting posture in the cubicle, 
which represented his shop. In an adjoining cubicle a solemn 
Turk smoked a long water-pipe. My companion asked the 
price of a certain article but offered less than the amount 
quoted. With a disdainful gesture the Turk spurned the 
offer and declined to haggle. We went our way without 
more ado, but when passing the shop on the return journey, 
my friend again asked the price, expecting it to be what he 
had offered, but the Turk quoted a sum even higher than 
before. We realized that we had not moved with the times. 
One day I saw a boy wielding a hammer at a smith’s forge 
like a veteran. Boys seemed to learn with aptitude but to 
stagnate early. 

During a walk around the hill behind our camp, we came 
to a large Roman aqueduct in good preservation. It carried 
a pipe-line which, it was said, conveyed water to the town. 
We admired the wonderful engineering which had survived 
through so many centuries of neglect. 

The French, during their picnics, caught frogs and tor- 
toises for food. I accompanied them on one expedition and 
sampled cooked frog’s muscle afterwards, but did not find 
it a delicacy. 

The Russian prisoners became reduced to a serious plight 
after the revolution in Russia as there was no recognized 
government to look after their interests. Their allowance 
was discontinued and they were in great straits even to pro- 
cure sufficient food, the Turks not providing enough. They 
caught fish, some of which they sold. The reaction of the 
naval and military officers to the demoralizing situation was 
noteworthy. The naval officers remained scrupulously clean. 

Their quarters were spotless and the floors were almost as 
clean as tables. But most of the military officers became 
more or less careless about cleanliness. In one room that I 
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had occasion to visit professionally, eggshells and refuse 
were lying on the floor and everything was dirty and shabby. 

Yet many of them could sing like angels. Lieut. G. and I 
used to recline on our beds listening to their songs wafted 
through the open window into our room, and dream of other 
worlds. Lieut. G. remarked that the Russians were wonder- 
ful singers because during the long winter months in Russia 
they had nothing else to do; it was their only means of mak- 
ing life tolerable. Perhaps the motive was the same under 
existing conditions. On one occasion they gave a concert to 
the camp and it was thoroughly enjoyed. They had a re- 
markable aptitude for optimism. They were always receiv- 
ing and believing rumours about their exchange which never 
came to anything. On one occasion, indeed, they were actu- 
ally taken to Constantinople and were boundlessly elated. 
Before leaving Afyon they formulated a plan with the 
French to assist them to escape from Turkey as soon as they 
themselves had reached Russia, Alas! They were soon back 
in Afyon with crestfallen countenances, but were as ready 
as ever to be elated over the next rumour. 

Lieut. G. was learning Russian from an excitable Russian 
officer to whom he was teaching French. The Russian hoped 
to become a teacher of French when he returned to Russia. 
One morning, he rushed into our room greatly excited with 
the announcement that news had arrived that all the Rus- 
sians were to be sent to Constantinople for exchange. It 
was then really going to happen at last! He finished the 
announcement by saying to Lieut. G.: “II faut travailler plus 
intensivement, maintenant, n’est-ce pas, Monsieur G.?” 

“Qui, oui, oui!” was the reply. 

The Russian then left, whereupon Lieut. G. exclaimed: 
“Sacré tonnére de bon Dieu!” 

That evening Lieut. G. visited the Russian’s room for their 
evening lesson. He found his friend sitting on an armchair 
that he had helped him to make. A bottle rested on one arm 
of the chair and a glass on the other. A couple of his boon 
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companions were helping in the celebration. On seeing Lieut, 
G, he shouted out an invitation to him to join theparty, but 
Lieut. G. was an abstainer and not fond of boisterous com- 
pany. Therefore he declined with thanks and withdrew, not 
expecting to see his “pupil-teacher” again for four or five 
days. However, an exception occurred this time. The Rus- 
sian had evidently been in earnest about his “Il faut travailler 
plus intensivement,” because he appeared next morning quite 
sober and ready for study. 

He had a fascinating loquacity. I used to lie on my bed 
listening in rapt admiration to the lesson, which I could only 
slightly understand. The Russian talked incessantly, Lieut. 
G. providing only feeble interludes. One day after the Rus- 
sian had gone, I asked: “Monsieur G., what in the wide 
world does your friend talk about so volubly and eloquently ?” 
“Nothing at all!” he replied. “These Russians have the 
most vivid imagination; they can talk about nothing for 
hours without any difficulty. 

In the autumn there was an outbreak of influenza in the 
camps but it was very mild and no serious complications 
occurred. The other two medical officers contracted it at the 
same time; when they had recovered, I had to stay in bed 
for a day owing to a mild attack. On the other hand in Yoz- 
gat, pneumonia supervened in several instances and a few 
deaths occurred. 

The thoughts of all the adventurous spirits now turned 
to the best means of making an attempt to escape from im- 
prisonment. Some decided to set out from Constantinople 
and by patience and perseverance succeeded in being boarded 
there for treatment of minor ailments. It is surprising that 
the Turks did not more strongly suspect them at some stage. 
Even when the course of events pointed strongly to an early 
termination of the war, the zeal of some prisoners for escap- 
ing did not lessen. 

The first definite intimation that the end of the war was 
near was brought to us by the French cavalry officer, He 
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had waited for the Hilal at the end of the promenade. On 
reading the news, he rushed to the French house, ascended 
the stairs two at a time to the mess-room and shouted out 
so that the whole house heard: “Bulgaria has asked for an 
armistice.” I at once thought of home. 

Soon rumours about negotiations for the exchange of the 
maimed and sick began to be heard. The disasters in Pales- 
tine and Syria had brought home to the Turks the hopeless- 
ness of their position. With their customary astuteness they 
developed the attitude of friendliness to Britain. Eventually 
a commission of Turkish officials visited Afyon and the 
Berne Convention was signed between Great Britain and the 
Sublime Porte for the exchange of incapacitated prisoners. 

A medical board of two Turkish doctors and one British 
doctor, the Captain R.A.M.C., was constituted to select those 
eligible for exchange. It began its sessions on 8 August 
1918. Three hundred British and seven hundred Indian pri- 
soners were to be exchanged for fifteen hundred Turks. 


HOPE IN TRAVAIL 


Hope reigned in the camps. 

Fertile minds began to discuss the factors that should be 
taken into account in deciding between eligible claimants, 
should the supply of sick exceed the demand. Factors sug- 
rested were duration of imprisonment and conjugal state. 
The Kut officers considered that the siege should be included 
with their imprisonment. Some peculiar decisions were made 
by the medical board on a majority vote. A British officer 
who wrote poetry during imprisonment, but who neverthe- 
less was considered by his countrymen to be as sane as any 
of us, was chosen on account of insanity. Evidently he had 
displayed a caste of humour that the Turkish doctors could 
not accept as normal, A British officer who began to have 
typical attacks of epilepsy after his capture was rejected; 
so also was an officer with only one eye. 

But it mattered not. It was evident that the Turks were 
serious about friendly overtures and soon the demand for 
sick exceeded the supply. 
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While the Commission sat, I attended to the sick parade 
of the men at the Armenian Church. One morning before 
daybreak I received a call there to a man who had developed 
alarming symptoms. He had not reported for sick parade, 
but was lying on bedding on the floor in the throes of a 
severe attack of pneumonia. I remained with him the rest 
of the night. Around him on similar bedding were many 
sleeping forms oblivious of all worldly care. How inured to 
discomfort and suffering men can become! Perhaps like the 
prisoners of hope in Zechariah “double had been rendered 
unto them.’”’ As soon as the morning rays began to illumin- 
ate the windows, all was bustle. I was then able to arrange 
for the transport of the sick man to the camp hospital. 

The senior British medical officer announced to me that he 
and his other colleague, both regular army officers, were to 
accompany those chosen for exchange and that I was to re- 
main with the considerable number of officers and rank and 
file who were being left in Afyon. Being the most junior 
and a temporary officer, I realized that it was only natural 
that I should be left behind, but chafed because I was being 
kept away from such medical experience as would be suit- 
able for private practice after the war. The regular officers 
no doubt considered that they were of more value to the army 
than I. But the war was obviously drawing to a close and 
by this time I was certain that my return to Great Britain 
would not be long delayed. Therefore I swallowed the dis- 
appointment and cheerfully took over the medical work. I 
allotted the medical parade of the rank and file at the Ar- 
menian Church to the senior assistant-surgeon and nominated 
the junior assistant-surgeon as my assistant at the camp 
hospital. 

Those chosen for exchange left Afyon with the two medi- 
cal officers on 9 September 1918. 

On the preceding day, a Sunday, three British officers 
escaped from the upper camp by a simple ruse. They occu- 
pied a house in the main promenade at the junction of the 
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cross-street leading to the baths (Hammam). A lane separ- 
ated it from the baths. The old Russian house was on the 
other side of this cross-street. While the attention of the 
posta, who was stationed at the junction of the two streets, 
was being diverted in another direction, the three officers, 
one dressed as a Turk with his fez and the other two as 
women wearing a loose, black dress and veil, emerged from 
the lane into the cross-street and quickly covered the dis- 
tance that separated them from the entrance to the baths 
where a donkey was waiting for them. There they were 
ostensibly three Turks leaving the baths, a customary picture. 
Unsuspected, they walked leisurely through the town and 
only discarded their trappings on entering the hills. But 
their real troubles had only begun. They had not proceeded 
far when they were attacked by brigands. One was fatally 
shot and the other two were brought back to camp. 

The Commandant was very angry when the escape was 
discovered. An hourly roll-call at night was instituted. This 
meant that every hour the posta tramped up the stairs noisily 
in his heavy boots, opened the door violently, flashed a lan- 
tern-light in our faces, shut the door with a bang and tramped 
down the stairs as noisily as he had entered. However, this 
was not really punishment; it was merely precaution carried 
out in the ordinary Turkish way. It was trifling in compari- 
son with incarceration in the Armenian Church. But to those 
of us to whom it was the first strafe, it was unpleasant 
enough. After over two years of captivity, our frayed nerves 
required very little to irritate them. But it was inevitable 
and we did not grumble. 

When the two surviving officers were brought back to 
camp, the Commandant accused them of breaking their 
parole by escaping from the exercise ground. But when they 
stoutly denied it and persisted in their denial, his innate 
spirit of fairness overcame his anger, and he withdrew the 
charge with an apology. 

The camp hospital was also penalized by the imposition of 
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roll-calls at night. It occupied the first floor of the building 
and the orderly complained to me that the noise made by 
the posta when mounting the stairs was very disturbing to 
the patients. I requested and was granted an interview with 
the Commandant. His manner was courteous and friendly. 
The French interpreter interpreted. I explained that the 
noise of the posta tramping up the stairs of the hospital in 
heavy boots at night interfered with the sleep of the sick 
and asked that the hospital be exempted from roll-calls at 
night. I could see the struggle in his face between his sym- 
pathetic nature and his official duty. He replied that the 
hospital could then be used by officers as a means of escape. 
I assured him that I could guarantee that it would not be so 
taken advantage of, that the camp would give an undertaking 
not to use it in an unlawful way. He looked unbelieving and 
would not be persuaded. Perceiving that my quest was hope- 
less, in desperation I asked that the postas be instructed to 
remove their boots or to wear lighter ones for the purpose of 
mounting the stairs. He did not answer. Although osten- 
sibly the interview seemed to be a failure, yet the practice 
gradually ceased to be objectionable and I received no more 
complaints. 

Evidently the escape of the three officers from the camp 
had shaken the Commandant’s faith, Although he had with- 
drawn his charge that they had escaped from the recreation 
ground, a natural doubt probably still lingered in his mind 
and he was not prepared to take further risks and so jeo- 
pardize his position. 

Soon after this event we were visited by members of the 
Dutch Embassy which was efficiently looking after the 
interests of prisoners of war in Turkey. With them arrived 
a load of parcels, containing food and simple medicines, 
which they had unremittently kept within view from Con- 
stantinople, and to such good effect that none were stolen. 
I had amusing proof of this. When working in the hospital 
soon after their arrival, I was informed by the orderly that 
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the Kholasi wished to see me. Wondering wherein I had 
offended recently, I went to receive him. But he had no 
complaints nor orders. On the contrary, he met me with a 
smile which, though Lilliputian and a trifle awkward, was 
as expansive as I had seen on his face. He came as a sup- 
pliant. His supply of certain laxative pills which had become 
necessary for his health and comfort had become exhausted 
and he wondered if I could give him some. I was delighted 
to heap coals of fire on his head, and, through the vigilance 
of the Dutch Embassy staff, was able to do so. But the 
Kholasi must have cursed them. Previously he had stolen 
the pills from our parcels as they were otherwise unobtain- 
able in Afyon. He must also have regretted the end of the 
war. 

The parcels contained medical apparatus, for example, a 
stethoscope and an ear speculum, which I handled with the 
pleasure of a child fondling new toys. 

The Dutch lunched in the French mess. The conversation 
turned on the illness of Lieuts. Jones and Hill of The Road 
to Endor fame, Our guests were very sympathetic and were 
certain that both were insane. Both the German and Turkish 
doctors were satisfied that they were insane and the Dutch 
visitors to the hospital had no doubt about it. “Poor fellows !” 
they commiserated. A British officer who had come from 
the camp at Yozgat winked at me. 

News arrived that more officers and men were required 
for exchange. Obviously the negotiations for an armistice 
were sincere on the Turkish side. Indeed, more men were 
required than could be provided on medical grounds. How- 
ever, what the Turks wanted it would have been churlish of 
us to deny them. 

An elderly affable Turkish doctor and I constituted the 
medical board, I had never before seen him. My part really 
consisted in proving to his satisfaction that the defects of 
the applicants warranted their inclusion. 

British, Indian and Servian soldiers were paraded at the 
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Madrissah and examined. We then dealt with the applicant 
officers, using a room in the camp hospital. The assistant- 
surgeon who spoke Turkish fairly fluently interpr 

An early applicant was one of my friends who played first- 
rate football and looked so fit that a recruiting officer would 
have thought it superfluous to have him medically 
His arrival was a surprise to me, as he had not mentioned 
that he intended to try his luck. Without hesitation he gave 
his illness as heart disease. I could only frown as I was 
asked to examine him. After making the unnecessary exam- 
ination, I was compelled to shake my head in reply to an 
inquiring look from the Turkish doctor, A neophyte could 
see that his heart was not causing him trouble. 

An English youth with the ruddy complexion of perfect 
health followed him. He said something heart but 
not very confidently. Somebody smiled, then y smiled 
The smile developed into a laugh, the 
Turkish doctor laughing as loudly as any 
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cant and the 
Into this 


friendly atmosphere entered with a 
belonging to the class of hopelessly bor 


an officer 


previous life had been associated with wic 
for whom books had failed almost entire e 
monotony. Before he had time to say anything, I turned to 
my assistant and said: “Will you tell the doctor that this 
officer has been having attacks of renal colic and that I 
should like him to return home as soon as possible in order 
to be X-rayed.” The doctor, looking pensive, hesitated for a 
minute and then with an air of decision, i 
pecce!” (very well, very well). T 

sprightly, a revived man, 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ARMISTICE AND HOME 


Wuite the examinations were still proceeding, the expected 
news arrived that an armistice between the Entente and 
Turkey had been signed at Mudania on 30 October 1918. 
As an expression of goodwill I made my Turkish colleague 
a present of nearly all the tea I had stored. His face beamed 
with pleasure as he accepted it. 

Roll calls were abolished on 3 November 1918. 

The guards were removed from the camps and we were 
allowed to go about the town without hindrance. 


A day or two afterwards I was surprised to see a young 
Turkish woman, a dark-eyed houri, walking with her veil 
raised. She did not appear to notice the approach of a man 
walking towards her; it was only when he had passed her 
that she seemed to realize his presence and quickly dropped 
the veil. Feminine instinct had prevailed over national cus- 
tom. 

I had occasion to visit the pharmacy where I had been 
allowed to purchase medicines in the early days of imprison- 
ment. A friend accompanied me. The pharmacist asked a 
price for the article I wanted higher than I had paid a few 
weeks before, when purchasing it through the medium of 
the Indian sub-assistant surgeon. I declined to buy and 
walked out of the establishment with the intention of trying 
the other pharmacy. Looking round, we noticed the phar- 
macist’s assistant following us. He followed us even into the 
other pharmacy and calmly looked on while I made the pur- 
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chase at a price less than his chief had demanded. My 
opinion of the sub-assistant surgeon rose aiter that incident. 
As a middleman, he had evidently looked after our interests 
well. 

The following Sunday morning as I was entering the hos- 
pital, a camp church serv 


ce was in progress in a house on 
the opposite side of the street. TI propriately 
chanting: ‘Now let Thy servant depart in peace, according 
to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen the glory of Thy sal- 
vation.” 

Two poignant scenes occurred in hosp 
youth who was suffering i 
desperately ill and it | 


were 


l at this time, A 
ysentery became 


from mala 


ir 


ame necessary, following army prac- 
tice, to notify the padre. When the patient realized that he 
would not recover, he cried: “I don’t want to die, I don’t 
want to die.” 

A French soldier who had a severe attack of pneumonia 
became hysterical and succumbed. 

Several Hindus were patients. The probler 
them arose as he had to belong to a caste not lower than 
that of any of the patients. The assista 
man with all the qualifications. 

One day, while I was leaving the hospital, a British officer 
accosted me and said: “Doc, would you mind seeing a young 
girl who has ear trouble? She is the daughter of the station- 
master from whom I have borrowed a horse.” Feeling very 
diffident, I hesitated but eventually agreed. He conducted me 
to the basement of a one-story house not far from our camp 


of a cook for 


1ed a 


t-surgeon obta 


and introduced me to a comely blonde, about twelve years 


of age, who was not wearing a veil. She had had an attack 


of influenza with inflammation of the middle ear, but had 
recovered and the ear was almost normal again. While I 
was examining it, two ladies arrived on the scene from the 
living room above. They were the mother and grandmother 
of the girl and were not wearing veils. One was approaching 
middle-age but was an olive-complexioned brunette, still 
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good-looking. The other was elderly and her face was sallow 
and furrowed. They made exclamations unintelligible to me. 

The British officer then said: “Doc, the girl’s grandmother 
wishes to know if you would give her some medical advice.” 

As his knowledge of Turkish was limited and mine neg- 
ligible, I replied: “Certainly, I shall call to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock with an officer who can speak Turkish fluently.” 

A wag mentioned that Turkish doctors were not allowed 
to remain with their female patients longer than half an 
hour. He did not mention the number of daily visits per- 
mitted. 

I asked Lieut. L.F. to accompany me. He accepted with 
alacrity, It was a curious coincidence that I was also asked 
to examine the wife of the owner of the baths on the same 
morning. I was told that she was suffering from heart dis- 
ease. Lieut, L.F. was interested to see how the plebeian and 
the member of the bourgeoisie would react to an examination 
by a British doctor. The plebeian exhibited not the least 
embarrassment and exposed her heart for examination with- 
out hesitation. 

On being admitted into the station-master’s house, we were 
conducted to a large room without furniture but with car- 
peted floor and a well-cushioned divan all round, A man 
entered, followed by my juvenile patient, who carried a tray 
containing drinks and cigarettes. While we smoked and 
sipped, he talked politics to Lieut. L.F. He had been an 
officer in the Turkish army, but at the time of the Young 
Turk Revolution had been degraded and appointed a station- 
master. Through Lieut. L.F. I asked the girl if she spoke 
French. She answered that she could not, as German was 
now being taught at school instead of French, but that she 
had a cousin who could speak French. 

As the conversation proceeded, the door opened and the 
two ladies entered. The elderly walked quickly up to me 
and placed a bundle of papers on my lap. A glance was 
enough to discover their identity. They were prescriptions, 
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evidently all she had ever received. Most of them contained 
valerian which is commonly given for neurasthenia. While I 
was still perusing them, the man addressed me: “What do 
you think her trouble is, doctor?” 

Surprised at being asked for an opinion without having 
made an examination and having no inkling of any desire on 
her part to be examined, I answered after a little hesitation: 
“Her trouble is neurasthenia,” and added: “We have some 
medicines that we shall not now require as we are about to 
leave for home. I shall bring a bottle to-morrow at eleven 


o'clock.” 

He thanked me courteously. I assured him that it gave us 
pleasure as we regarded him as one of the staff, because he 
had on one occasion, been our Acting-Commandant. We 
departed with a subdued thrill. On reaching our quarters, 
I said exultantly to Commander F.: “We have actually been 
in a harem.”” Commander F.’s answer was characteristic of 
him: “They are moderns. It is not a traditional harem.” 

The Commandant gave the senior British officer permis- 
sion to make arrangements direct with the station-master 
for the transport of the British prisoners to Smyrna. When 
the arrangements were complete, our senior officer decided 
that he and a small staff, including myself, would remain in 
Afyon until the arrival, en route for Smyrna, of the men 
who had been working at Bozanti. The sick in hospital also 
remained behind as they were not fit to be transported with- 
out the supervision of a medical officer. 

The main body of British prisoners departed on 7 Novem- 
ber 1918; but the French remained for a few days longer 
while transport for them was being arranged. The Russians 
who had been so optimistic about being repatriated before us, 
now seemed destined, by an irony of fate, to stay in Afyon 
forever, as absence of a responsible government left 
them quite uncared for. 

When the French officers were about to depart, the Com- 
mandant invited the French and the remaining British offi- 
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cers to lunch. He and the interpreter were the only Turks 
present. No ladies were in evidence, although I had the 

feeling that inquisitive eyes were peering at us through key- . 
holes. The courses were all greasy, but we enjoyed the meal 
exceedingly. Commander F, was the mouthpiece of the 

party, making a fluent and gracious speech which, however, 

was delivered so fast that I failed to keep pace with it. The 
Commandant looked very pleased when the gist of the speech 

was translated to him. 

I bequeathed to the Russians my bed, bedding and spare 
clothing which I would no longer need. Lieut. G. remarked: 
“Ah, the poor Russians! They will appreciate this.” 

I had a conversation at this time with the French inter- 
preter about the future of Turkey. He was not in the least 
pessimistic, but regarded it with great hope. He made the 
remark, surely prophetic, that Turkey would not be beaten 
to extinction; that, if an attempt were made to impose terms 
which were too hard for her, she would wage a guerrilla 
warfare and never give in. 

The men had not arrived from Bozanti. We began to 
have a suspicion that they were leaving the country via 
Aleppo. At length our senior officer decided that it was 
useless for us to await their arrival any longer as they must 
have departed by that route. It was ascertained afterwards 
that this conclusion was correct. 

The sick had then improved so much that they were able 
to be transported by rail. 

The joyful day for setting out arrived. After supervising 
the transport of the sick to the train and seeing them in a 
comfortable bed in the horse-van, I decided that I should 
call on the station-master and say “Good-bye.” As I ap- 
proached the house I noticed two thickly-veiled ladies, one 
apparently very young, walking leisurely ahead of me in the 
same direction, They stopped at the station-master’s house 
and mounted the steps. I arrived at the house while they 
were still at the door. Recognizing me, they raised their 
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veils. ‘““Memleket!” (Home) I exclaimed. I had not seen 
this young lady at the earlier visits, and, thinking she was 
probably my young patient’s cousin who spoke French, 
asked: “Parlez-vous francais mademoiselle?” She did not 
reply but the older lady, my young patient’s mother, beck- 
oned me into the house. 

I was shown into the same room as before. A man, not 
the station-master, came in. He was quickly followed by my 
young patient, carrying cigarettes and beverage, and by her 
mother and her grandmother. The only medium of conver- 
sation was German, of which the girl and I knew a smatter- 
ing. She was instructed to ask me how many children I had. 
Being unmarried, I looked becomingly embarrassed and re- 
plied that I was a bachelor for which fortunately I knew the 
German word. After smoking the cigarette I rose and bade 
them a cordial farewell. 

Near the railway station a tent had been erected. We were 
told that it was functioning as a hostel, being occupied by 
people from an outlying district, who had come to await the 
arrival of the train for Constantinople. 

With another officer I occupied a second-class compart- 
ment. The orderlies remained in the horse-van with the sick 
whom I visited at the stopping-places. 

The first important station was Ushak, a carpet-making 
centre where we remained for two or three hours. The 
train then made for the valley of the Hermus, descending 
from a height of three thousand one hundred and sixty feet 
above sea-level at Ushak, to six hundred and thirty feet at 
Alasehir, the ancient Philadelphia, sixty miles away, The 
chief interest in this town lay in the fact that it possessed 
one of the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev. 1, 11). It had hot 


springs used for bathing and springs which, for centuries, 
had been used for their medicinal properties, the water being 
bottled and sold throughout Asia Minor. Attar was made 
from its roses and its hills were covered with grape vines, 


the wine from which was famed. 
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Although darkness had come on, it was obvious that we 
were passing through country rich with foliage. The valley 
of the Hermus is one of the richest parts of Asia Minor. 

The next interesting town passed through was Sart, near 
the site of ancient Sardis, the capital of Lydia. The station, 
in the neighbourhood of which there were only three or four 
houses, was now so unimportant that trains did not regularly 
stop there. Sardis was on the great highway of the ancient 
Hittites leading to the harbours of Smyrna and Ephesus. 
According to Strabo, it was founded after the Trojan war, 
probably by princes of the same racial family as the Phry- 
gians. The Trojan war in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c, marked the beginning of Greek settlements from 
Troy southward to the river Hermus. The Lydians were 
the first nation to coin gold and use it as a medium of ex- 
change, At that time, the great Hittite goddess, Cybele, 
was worshipped at Sardis with barbaric pageantry, but, 
later, its Christian church was one of the seven in Asia. 
After the defeat of the Lydians by Cyrus, Sardis became 
the residence of a satrap, but soon afterwards the Ionians 
took it. However, Xerxes assembled his troops there before 
crossing the Hellespont. Subsequently it was subject to the 
kings of Pergamus but became a Roman province when the 
Scipios defeated Antiochus the Great. In a.p. 17 it was 
almost completely destroyed by an earthquake, but was re- 
stored by Tiberias Caesar. The hill of the acropolis was 
gradually shattered by recurring earthquakes, and Timour 
left little more than demolished walls and broken columns. 

Near the outlet of the valley of the Hermus, we passed 
the city of Magnisa, the ancient Magnesia, at the base of Mt 
Sipylus, about forty miles from Smyrna. Nearby, in 190 
B.c., the Scipios defeated Antiochus the Great, gaining for 
Rome the sovereignty of Asia Minor. It had become the 
largest city in the valley of the Hermus and also the most 
beautiful with its poplars, cypresses, mosques and minarets. 
Thence we passed barley fields, vineyards and orchards of 
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olive and fig trees, and entered Smyrna early on the day after 
our departure from Afyon Karahisar. 

Smyrna is very ancient. One tradition says that it was 
founded by the Aeolians about 1100 B.c.; : 
its name from an Amazon of Anatolia. 
tion has alter 


another that it got 
Since then its posi- 
d because the sea there has receded. In ancient 
times, there was keen commercial rivalry betwe 


en Smyrna 
and Ephesus, as each was the terminus of a branch of the 
Royal Road of the Hittites. The Ephesians helped the 
people of Colophon to obtain control of Smyrna, which, at 
the beginning of the seventh century B.c. became part of the 
Ionian League. But, at the end of that century, it was cap- 
tured by Alyattes, king of the Lydians. It then declined but 

q was revived by Antigonus and Lysimachus, the successors 
of Alexander. They transferred the city to the base and 
flank of the northern side of Mt Pagus, building a citadel on 
the mountain and a wall around the new city. The wall has 
almost entirely disappeared. The main street, called the 
Golden Street, ran between the east gate leading to Sardis 
and the gate on the west called the Ephesian Gate. Favoured 
with a magnificent harbour and surrounded by the most fer- 
tile valleys of Asia Minor, it soon became one of the most 
prosperous cities of the world. It contained one of the 
earliest Christian churches, one of the seven churches of the 
Apocalypse. For a century and a half, the Knights of 
Rhodes were in possession of the Castle of St Peter, where 
the northern wall of the city terminated at the shore. 

The name of Homer is associated with Smyrna; legend 
says that he wrote his Iliad there. 

Of the old city only a few ruins remait In 1918 the 
population of Smyrna, numbering about three hundred thou- 
sand, consisted mainly of Turks, but there were large num- 
bers of Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Europeans or Franks, 
as they were called. Each class lived in its own section of 
the city but mixed with the rest in the business area. The 

shopping centre was in Frank Street which ran parallel to 
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the boulevard. The latter, sixty feet wide, extended along 
the water-front and was continuous with the quay. Along 
the boulevard were the best hotels, cafés and places of enter- 
tainment. 

When we arrived, the sick were transported to hospital 
without delay, our arrival evidently having been expected. 

With the other officers I was escorted to a hotel near the 
boulevard. Many officers who had preceded us were still in 
Smyrna, and were being entertained by residents, mainly the 
Franks. Two days afterwards they left for Alexandri 

The senior British officer then instructed me to proceed 
to the Armenian College at Paradise, a suburb of Smyrna, 
where Indian prisoners were quartered. On arrival there 
by train, I called at the residence of the assistant-principal 
of the college. He was the son-in-law of the principal, who 
was absent in America, and was very kind. He showed me 
the quarters that had been assigned to me in the college 
building and took me to a small building in the grounds that 
had been converted into a hospital where several Indians had 
received treatment 

There were only two Indians left in the hospital. They 
appeared to be mildly ill and one steadily improved to recoy- 
ery; but the other went down hill rapidly in spite of all our 
as if he had just given up the 


efforts and died. It seemed 
ghost and died in the same manner as the Indian officer at 
Afyon. 

During one of my train journeys in Smyrna at a busy 
part of the day, when the train was crowded, I was com- 
pelled to stand in the corridor. While the train was waiting 
at an intermediate station, a rifle shot rent the air. I saw 
nothing, but someone shouted that a man had been shot. 
However, the information was received with apparent sang- 
froid by the passengers and the train moved off without 
more ado. It was mentioned that a demobilized Turkish 
soldier had taken a sudden notion to kill somebody. The 
Turks had evidently reduced demobilization to the simplest 
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terms by merely issuing orders to the soldiers to go home 
as they were, rifle and all. 

On two or three occasions I walked in uniform from Para- 
dise to the city, and was not in the least molested. 

During leisure from medical work, I was welcomed at the 
assistant-principal’s home, and accompanied him on foot 
about the neighbourhood. It was interesting to hear his 
daughter, three years of age, speaking without confusion to 
her mother in English and to her nurse in Greek. 

One day he asked me to see two Greek children, members 
of a poor family who were living in a small badly ventilated 


room on the first floor of a poorly furnished house near the 
college. On arrival there, I was ushered into the room by a 
short elderly man whom I recognized at once as the Turkish 
Commandant of El Arish at the time of my capture. He 
was boarding with this family and befriending them. 
Through the assistant-principal I reminded him of El Arish 
and of his speech at Corporal S.’s funeral. He remembered 
but seemed to have lost interest in military affairs, He 
looked more like a humble friar than a senior military officer. 
The assistant-master mentioned that he was a good man aud 
a devout Mohammedan and was charitable to the poor. 

One evening I was entertained at the home of a Frank 
and met Lieut. G., my French room-mate in A 

After two weeks in Smyrna, I embarked for Alexandria. 
The weather was fine but the sea choppy and I was so sick 
that I was unable to raise my head from the pillow through- 


yon. 


out the voyage. 

As I stumbled, dazed, from the gangway to the wharf at 
Alexandria, a free man again, the embarkation officer came 
up to me and said: ‘We shall cable your mother in Australia 
that you have arrived.” They were true to their word. A 


simple message! A simple act! Yet a perfect welcome! I 
had not then been forgotten, Even the anxieties of my home 
had been remembered. 

We spent two long weeks at Alexandria, where I was 
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asked by the military authorities to supply a statement of 
the treatment I had received at the hands of the Turks, and 
another of the treatment meted out to the rank and file, so 
far as it had come within my ken. I handed to the field 
cashier the Turkish money in my possession and subse- 
quently received the equivalent in English money. Though 
quartered at an excellent hotel, I was impatient of the tardi- 
ness of the arrangements for my transport to England. 
Eventually, we were sent to Port Said for embarkation, 
and began the New Year there. After a calm voyage we 
disembarked at Taranto in the south of Italy, where we 
occupied a hut for a night. The arrangements were good. 
Next day four of us were allotted a second-class com- 


partment in a train bound for Calais. I received a pleasant 
surprise when Corporal L., my assistant on the journey from 
3ir el Abd to Damascus, appeared at the compartment 
shortly before the train was due to start. I had been unaware 
of his presence in the vicinity but he had heard that I was 
on board the train. He had not altered either in appearance 
or cheerfulness since the day when we were captured. He 
told me what little he knew about the other men of the 
ambulance. They had been separated so much and so little 
had been heard about them after they became ill that news 
was uncertain. The man who became ill on the way to 
Aleppo had evidently died. I inquired about the Armenian 
doctor who had befriended us at El Arish; strange to relate 
he had heard that our friend had been captured by the Brit- 
ish in the Battle of Romani in August 1916. The news, even 
though belated, gave me a thrill of pleasure. It was what 
our Armenian friend had desired most. 

The train journey to Calais took seven days. At night we 
piled our luggage between the seats and slept crosswise. I 
was the tallest of the four and slept comfortably. At bed- 
time we had a welcome ration of rum for a nightcap. 
Although in civilian life rum is distasteful to me, in those 
conditions it was palatable and even delicious. 
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On the way, we left the train for a few hours at two rest- 
camps, where we enjoyed a bath and dinner. 

Mount Cenis Tunnel was negotiated in the early hours of 
the morning by electric traction. I made a special effort to 
keep awake until we arrived there, but failed, seeing only 
part of it and that as in a dream. 

I admired the snow-covered Alps rising from Lake Bour- 
get as the train hurried round it, passing the town of Aix les 
Bains. 


At Lyons, where we stopped for a couple of hours, I was 
eased when, in a st 


yp, my French was understood without 
apparent difficulty. Commander F.’s lessons had not been in 
vain 


We stayed for a night at the rest-camp in Calais and next 
; 
day Nad ¢ 


1 passage to Dover. There I was medically 
examined by a sym] 


ithetic medical officer who, seeing my 


if he did 
pt for the effects of sea- 
sickness.” I was granted two months’ leave. 


1 me twice how I was, 
quite all right, e 


grey sea-sicl a 


not believe my 


In London I called on my banker and was told that my 


pay had been credited to my ac monthly, throughout 


imprisonment, but that four s 5 
ducted for the allowance paid to me > by t 

I called on the offici of the istralian Red Cross 
Society, for the purpose of explaining to them that, although 
I had lived most of my life in Australia, I had been receiv- 
ing parcels from them under false pretences, 
offi in the R.A.M.C. In the circumstances I offered to pay 
for the parcels that had been sent to me, but they refused to 
consider such a suggestion. 


had been de- 


rks 


as I was an 


I 


Thence I proceeded to Edinburgh and Glasgow where 
lived my Scottish friends, who had looked after my interests 
while I was a prisoner, While enjoying the holiday and 
getting a | 


istomed to civilized life again, I received a letter 
from the War Office instructing me to furnish a statement 
of the pay received by me from the Turks. The total amount 
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was then deducted from my account at the bank, the average 
rate of exchange for the months June 1916 to November 
1918 being used, in lieu of four shillings per day which had 
been deducted tentatively. I was also asked for a statement 
in duplicate of the circumstances that had led to my capture. 
I supplied it, keeping a copy. 

At the expiration of two months I was posted to the dis- 
persal camp at Kinross on the banks of Loch Leven. Another 
medical officer was also on duty there. The senior medical 
officer of the area was stationed at Edinburgh. 

The work was not onerous and there was a nine-hole golf 
course a few yards from the camp, but I had a tendency to 
insomnia which lingered for two years. 

While at Kinross, I received a letter from the adjutant of 
the dispersal camp, referring to a certain Scottish command 
order and instructing me to furnish him, in triplicate, with 
a statement of the circumstances that had led to my capture. 
I complied. 

A few days later a communication arrived from the War 
Office informing me that my statement of the circumstances 
that had led to my capture had been investigated by the War 
Council which had decided that there was no blame attach- 
ing to me in the matter. 

The following day I received a letter from the senior medi- 
cal officer at Edinburgh, referring to the Scottish command 
order mentioned and asking me to forward to him, in quad- 
tuplicate, a statement of the circumstances that had led to 
my capture. I performed the tedious operation of writing 
four copies, but in the covering letter mentioned the com- 
munication from the War Office about the decision of the 
War Council. I began to be obsessed with the notion that 
the order for the statement of the circumstances, leading to 
my capture, in quintuplicate, sextuplicate and so on, would 
pursue me until the end of time, when, of all things, I wanted 
to forget imprisonment most. It probably provided the 
impetus for this record. 
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However, my turn for dispersal came and the strenuous 
work of renewing my medical studies in order to make up 
for lost time filled my life. 

Eventually, I began medical practice in a beautiful country 
town in Queensland. Soon afterwards, I received a letter 
from a Brisbane doctor asking if I were the Dr Brown who 
had been a prisoner of war in Turkey, as his aunt was 
anxious to obtain news of her only child, Corporal S., who 
had died at El Arish. She had merely told him that I was an 
Australian, yet he had found me at the first attempt. My 
postcard from Afyon evidently had not reached her. 

But by a beneficent law of nature which enables memory 
to drop the unpleasant and cling to the pleasant, Turkey 
gradually became an interesting experience rather than a 
nightmare. 
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